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PREFACE. 



Many excellent books for Young Men are already 
before the public. Dr. Hawes' * Lectures to Young 
Men,' Waterbury's 'Considerations for Young Men' 
and 'Letters to a Young Christian,' Abbott's * Young 
Christian,' Dr. Alcott's * Young Man's Guide,' Mr. 
Muzzey's * Young Man's Friend,' are all highly valu- 
able and useful works. That so strong an interest is 
awakened in the character and prospects of our young 
men, and that so many of them are disposed to forego 
the allurements of idleness and dissipation, and to seek 
that intellectual and moral improvement which will 
render their future lives honorable and happy to them- 
selves and useful to the world, is surely one of the 
brightest omens of our day. 

It is the design of the following pages to contribute 
something, in addition to what has already been done, 
to AID this noble class of young men in the prosecu- 
tion of their object. The reader will find that I have 
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not entered upon preoccupied ground. This work is 
not a repetition, in a new form, of what is contained in 
other books for young men ; it embraces, in the main, 
other topics, or presents considerations in addition to 
those embraced in previous works. 

The several chapters are a connected series, de- 
signed to conduct the mind forward in the most natural 
course. It has been my first object to awaken in our 
young men a due sense of their responsibilities and 
duties ; next, to point out to them the nature, means, 
and uses of knowledge, and to encourage their pur- 
suit of it ; next, to show the nature and value of right 
principles, and how they may be known and formed ; 
next, to illustrate the importance of early habits, point 
out right habits and the way to form them upon sound 
principles ; next, to disclose a method of ascertaining 
the nature and truth of religion, by experiment and 
induction. Considering the sacred Scriptures as the 
only sure support of virtue and religion, I have next 
proceeded to prove their authenticity, genuineness, 
credibility, and inspiration. To this topic, the reader's 
special and repeated attention is earnestly solicited. 
Supposing that some, however, may not have been per- 
suaded to enter upon the way of virtue and religion, I 
have next proceeded to exhibit the imminent dangers 
of young men, and the evils which they may be instru- 
mental of bringing upon themselves and others, by a 
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course of profligacy and sin ; next, the good which they 
may secure to themselves and to their fellow-beings, 
by a course of virtue and religion. This is followed by 
a chapter upon completeness of character, embracing 
the various topics of health, including cheerfulness, 
exercise and recreation, regular hours, cleanliness, 
diet, drink, medicine ; also of business ; of refine- 
ment and politeness ; of entertainments ; of marriage ; 
with a conclusion upon the Christian balance of mind. 

I fear that the grave subjects will demand a more 
severe attention than some will wish to give, and that 
the secular topics may by others be deemed unneces- 
sarily minute and trifling. As to the grave subjects, 
their nature demands a serious and earnest attention ; 
as to the lighter and more secular topics, though they 
include many particulars in themselves trifling, yet they 
have much to do in completing the character and in 
promoting a man's usefulness. I have endeavored to 
say nothing which is not of sufficient importance to be 
said in a work like this, addressed to young men. 

The reader will perceive that I have not aimed at 
literary beauty ; it has been my simple design to ex- 
hibit important truth so clearly as not to fail of being 
understood. If an obscure or ambiguous sentence 
shall be found on these pages, it will not be because 
the writer has not endeavored to avoid it — some- 
times, perhaps, at the expense of rhetorical taste. 
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I have endeavored to write in view of the maxim, that 
''Thoughts are the sons of heaven, and words the 
daughters of earth." 

The work contains but few anecdotes ; they are in- 
troduced simply for illustration and proof. None of 
them are fictitious or embellished ; they are known 
facta. This statement is merely for the reader's infor- 
mation, and not intended as an objection to allegorical 
or fictitious exhibitions of moral truth, when they are 
so understood. 

I have endeavored to adapt the style to the variety 
of subjects. Every person accustomed to writing, will 
sympathise with the difficulty of doing this, and will 
be indulgent to partial failures. 

Throughout the book I have generally used the first 
person, considering this the true and proper style of 
address ; and it is hoped that my young reader will 
not consider the plain, direct, preceptive manner in 
which I address him, as expressing the dictatorial and 
dogmatical air of a teacher, but the unconstrained 
confidence and simplicity of a friend. 

It is but a humble mite, reader, which I pretend to 
give you ; and if you should see fit to receive it with 
candor, and should in any measure derive advantage 
from it, you will richly reward your unworthy friend 
and servant, 

The Author. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PROSPECTS OF OUR COUNTRY. 

"A little one shall become « thoiuandi and a imall one a strong naUon." 

On looking at our country and its prospective in- 
fluence upon the world, the first fact that strikes us 
is the unparalleled rapidity of its jpopu/a^^on. It 
doubles once in twenty years. It has more than 
doubled twice since the Revolution. At this rate, 
in only one century from this time, our country will 
contain five hundred millions of inhabitants j which 
is half the present population of the whole globe. 
If no unforeseen disaster befall us, we see no rea- 
son for believing that this immense increase of 
population will not be actually realized. During 
the last half century it has not abated, but has 
steadily advanced ; and tlie resources of our coun- 
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try are amply sufficient for even twice the number 
contemplated. 

In the meantime, China, India, and most of the 
older and riper kingdoms of the eastern hemisphere, 
are nearly stationary ; and there are physical as 
well as political and moral causes, which must 
hold the great empire of Russia, in respect to the 
increase of her population, far in the rear of 
America. These facts show us with what surpris- 
ing rapidity we are gaining numerical ascendency 
over the other nations of the globe. 

Look now at the physical resources of this coun- 
try. Presenting an eastern and southern coast to 
the Atlantic and the gulf of Mexico of more thaa i 
two thousand miles, indented with numerous bays 1 
and harbors, and affording the outlets to more than 
a hundred navigable rivers, some of which are the 
noblest that ever flowed ; — stretching thenco to 
the west three thousand miles, across the great 
American continent, to receive the salutations of 
the Pacific ocean and present another coast for the 
commerce of the old world; — extending through 
all the most valuable varieties of clime, through 
thirty degrees of latitude, from the burning to the 
frigid zones, and containing nearly two millions of 
square miles; — having a bright and salabrioiB 
sky ; affording soil surpassed by none for the va- 
riety and abundance of its productions ; containing 
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numerous inland lakes of unequalled size and 
beauty, and coursed by innumerable rivers in every 
direction, thus conveying to its very centre all the 
privileges of free intercourse with the whole com- 
mercial world — is it not clearly destined to become 
the richest, greatest, most powerful and influential 
nation upon the earth ? 

Look next at the enterprising character of its 
inhabitants. Every desert is in the progress of 
being explored ; every mountain is scaled ; every 
forest is subdued ; every river is laid under contri- 
bution to commerce or manufactories ; by the force 
of unparalleled enterprise, the deepest and most des- 
olate wilderness is beginning to bud and blossom as 
the rose ; the interior lakes and streams are con- 
verted into high-ways, to bear off the superabund- 
ant productions of our own soil to foreign ports, and 
bring back, in return, the productions of other 
climes ; where nature has failed to cast up a high- 
way, invention and industry are constructing ca- 
nals and railroads; the vallies are exalted, the 
mountains and hills are made low, the crooked is 
made straight, and the rough places plain ; on every 
hand, as by enchantment, large villages and cities, 
once the work of a century, now spring up in less 
than half a score of years ,* states and territories 
are yearly added to the nation, and all the treasures 
of invention, art, industry, and wealth are borne 
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upon the mighty wave of population, that is con- 
stantly rolling farther and \rider over this vast con- 
tinent. 

Look next at the influence which our civil and 
political institutions are already exerting over other 
nations. Moved by our example, Mexico, Guati- 
mala, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, com- 
prehending most of the territory and strength of 
South America, have shaken off the yoke of despotic 
power, and assumed republican governments ; while 
also Guiana and Brazil are tending to the same, 
result. In less than twenty years, probably all 
South America, and perhaps also the Canadas, led on 
by our example, will become free and independent 
nations. 

Next extend your vision to the other continent, 
and see how the leaven of our influence is felt 
there. We do not ascribe the present tendency 
there to civil, political and religious freedom wholly 
to America ; but that it is chiefly our due, who can 
doubt ? 

Britain combines the three principles of mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy ; but, since 
the American Revolution, has been gradually be- 
coming more republican. In France, until the 
revolution of 1830, the Roman Catholic was the 
established religion ; but no one sect has now any 
advantage over another ,• while the government, 
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although a nominal monarchy, is of the most lim- 
ited kind, — the peerage by a late law being no 
longer hereditary, the chamber of deputies being 
chosen by the electoral colleges, and the legisla- 
tlFe power residing with the peers and deputies, 
in connection with the king. 

Germany was an hereditary despotism till 1806, 
when, through an impulse from our revolution, ft 
was broken up by Napoleon ; and has now become 
a confederation of independent States, regulated 
by a federative diet, where all the States are repre- 
sented. 

Switzerland is now a confederacy of independ- 
ent cantons ; and all the other governments of Eu- 
rope, through the influence of example and of 
growing knowledge, are tending towards freedom. 
Even Russia herself, the seat of the stern autocrat, 
whose most lenient emperor, Alexander, banished 
to Siberia a poet, for writing an ode to liberty, is 
beginning to feel the operation of those elements 
which are destined either to revolutionize her, or so 
to reduce her monarch's power, that her subjects 
will, ere long, enjoy the rights of men and Chris- 
tians. Asia, too, with her Celestial Empire, and her 
various other civil and spiritual despotisms of power 
exercised over ignprance, abjectness, superstition, 
and lust, is beginning to feel the operation of causes 
from this country and from Britain, promising to 
produce great, glorious, and lasting results to the 
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cause of national liberty, human elevation, and 
pure religion. 

Nor is benighted and oppressed Africa entirely 
unaffected. The western and southern colonies^ 
planted by America and Britain, are opening a way 
to light and freedom; while the messengers of 
Christian benevolence, and the general influence of 
growing knowledge, are preparing the way for 
Ethiopia to stretch forth her hands unto God. As 
fast as Africa shall become enlightened and Chris- 
tian, her civil institutions will be essentially 
modeled after ours; that is, they will maintain 
some form of free republican government. 

Still more are we impressed with the influence 
which our nation is destined to wield over the 
world, if we consider our institutions of learning 
and religion. These are, after all, the most essen- 
tial elements of power. A little handful of men, 
like our pilgrim fathers, enlightened by knowledge 
and sanctified by religion, will ultimately put forth 
more power over the world, than a whole army of 
physical force. The legions of a Xerxes, a Caesar, 
or a Napolecm, are not half so mighty. One shall 
chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight. 
To say nothing of other enlightened and eficient 
portions of our country, our little New-England, 
though but a speck on the grand map of America, 
owing to her elevated learning and piety, has already 
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put forth an influence upon the world, greater, more 
important, and enduring, than that of all Russia, 
and China, and India, and all the other nations of 
the globe combined, save only the most enlight- 
ened Christian nations of Europe. And have we 
not the means of spreading knowledge and piety 
over the whole country, so that all this vast nation, 
with her teeming millions, shall be, a century hence, 
not merely what New-England was, and is, but far 
in advance ; so that the light of the moon shall be 
as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun 
seven-fold ? 

Finally, consider the noble and benevolent ef- 
forts now in progress in this country for evangel- 
izing the world.*^ It is projected, to supply every 
famiTy upon the globe with the sacred Scriptures ; 

* More than Bve hundred missionaries to foreign lands have been 
sent from the United States, of whom nearly two hundred are or- 
dained ministers. The American Board have furnished four hun- 
dred and fifty-four missionaries and assistants, sixteen presses and 
three foundries ; the American Baptist Board, one hundred and 
^ty-two missionaries and assistants, eight presses and one foundry; 
the Western Foreign Missionary Society, twenty-four missionaries 
and three presses ; the Board of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
nineteen mismonaries and two presses. 

**Jn countries on the Mediterranean, are (including reinforce- 
ments on the way) eighty-five American missionaries and assistants, 
with a printing establishment at Syra, which has issued in two years, 
1,700,000 pages ; two printing establishments at Smyrna, embrac- 
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and they are now in a progress of translation. It 
is resolved on, to send living preachers of the gos- 
pel to every nation and tribe, and to establish presses 
and schools throughout the world. Not only the 
wilds of our own country, but the moral deserts of 
Africa, the isles of the Pacific, the eastern portions 
of Asia, the vast plains and mountains of India, 
and the Celestial Empire, are already impressed with 
the footsteps of Christian missionaries from this 
country ; and at this moment, thirty ambassadors of 
the cross are on their way from this to pagan lands. 

ing a stereotype foundry, and fonts of tjrpe for almost all the prinei- 
pal languages of the sarroonding eoantries ; an Arabic press at Bey- 
root; and a press at Oormiah, among the Nestorians of Persia." 

« In India, the missions to the Mahrattas, in Ceylon, Orissa, and 
other parts of Sonthem India, and in Northtfli India, embrace (ia* 
eluding reinforcements on the way) 160 missionaries and assistantii 
with a printing establishment and type and stereotype foundry among 
the Mahrattas; three presses in Ceylon, and two in northern iDdia.** 

** In Bnrmah, are forty-eight missionaries and assistants, and t]li^ 
ty native printers; five presses, and a stereotype fbondry; twenty- 
four tracts approved ; the whole Bible printed, and operations ex- 
tending among the Karens, Talirigs, kc,** 

« In China and south-eastern Asia, are forty-nine missionaries aai 
assistants; a press at Canton; a large printing establishment at Sing- 
apore, with a stereotype foundry and type in various languages, aai 
eleven Chinese block-cutters and printers at work; four presses m 
Siam, and among the Shans; nine Tracts adopted, and many lai|0 
Scripture Tracts issued." 

** At the Sandwich Islands, (includmg reinforcements on the way) 
are ninety missionaries and assistants, with a printing establishment 
issuing 10,000,000 pages annually; two Tracts adopted, and a mun- 
ber of Scripture Tracts printod." 

'* In Africa are nineteen missionaries and assistants." 
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f 

W If the Christian movements of Protestant Britain 
K- and America go on for a century to come, in the 
5? increasing ratio which has marked their progress 
b the last twenty years, the whole world will be fully 
c evangelized. 

r LfOt US then pause here and contemplate the 
2 obligations which rest upon us. If this world 
• is to receive the blessings of civil liberty, of vala* 
able knowledge, and of the Christian religion, 
within the contemplated period, it is manifest from 
various causes that the influence to produce the re- 
sult must go out principally from this country. The 
nominally Christian nations of the old continent, 
are some of them shrouded in the darkness, and 
buried in the corruptions and prejudices of the 
Catholic and the Oreek churches ; while the Prot- 
estant nations are either so much hampered by op- 
pressive governments, or so stationary in their 
growth, that their moral influence upon the world 
must follow behind that of this nation. The re- 
publics of South America also, owing to the Cath- 
olic religion, the consequent tardy, growth of knowl- 
edge, and the inferior advantages and character of 
their founders, must necessarily be far in the rear 
of the United States of America. 

Cast your eye then forward only one century, 
and see what this country will probably be in re- 
spect to physical greatness and strength, and what 
it may be made in respect to moral elevation and 
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influence. At the present rate, its population will 
be five hundred millions, or half the present popu- 
lation of the globe. This vast number of inhabi- 
tants will be spread over the whole breadth of the 
American continent, from sea to sea ; and nearly tba 
flame distance from south to north, covering the im- 
manse area of nearly two niillions of square miles. 
The commerce of our country will visit all the 
climes, whiten all the waters, and salute all the ports 
upon the globe. Our resources of wealthy and all 
the means of physical support and comfort, will b« 
commensurate with our numbers. In respect %$ 
government, unless anarchy and revolution overtake 
us, and throw us back through bloody struggles utb 
der a despotism, we shall be one great republican 
nation ; or perhaps divided into several republican 
governments, on terms of mutual agreement. 

As to our intellectual, moral, and religious char* 
acter, this may be elevated to almost any point ve 
choose. Schools of every useful description may be 
established and fostered throughout the land. The 
sacred Scriptures may be placed in every house ; the 
gospel may be preached in every town and society ; 
every family may become a family of prayer, enter- 
taining the God of heaven in its peaceful and happy 
bosom — in the language of inspired prophecy, the 
people may be all righteous, and the righteous in- 
herit the land forever ; so that our sun shall no 
more go down, neither our moon withdraw itself— 
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diat is, so that we shall never again relapse into 
darkness, infidelity, or idolatry — but the Lord will 
be our everlasting Light, and the days of our mourn- 
ing will be ended. Violence shall then no tt^am 
be heard in the land, wasrting nor destructioiL 
vithin our borders; our officers will ^ peace 
and our exactors righteousness ; — every -yietke of 
bondage will be broken, and the oppressed vfll 
go free ; — the sons of them that afflicted us will 
come bending unto us : we shall suck the milk of 
the Gentiles, and shall suck the breast of kings, 
Eund shall know and confess that Jehovah is our 
Saviour and Redeemer, when he shall make us an 
eternal excellency, a joy of many generations. 

Thus may a glorious moral power, adequate, with 
the divine blessing, to regenerate the world, be 
created and put forth by this nation ; and that too, 
within a very limited period. It seems but a little 
time to look back to 1737. In less than half the 
time that has elapsed since the first settlement of 
this country, the happy consummation, to which 
the bright page of promise has long pointed us, 
maybe realized. ^'A little one shall become a 
thousand, and a small one a strong nation ; I, the 
Lord, will hasten it in his time." 

This, I say, is what may be realized ; and it is 
what tvill be realized, at least in some good degree, 
if we are true to our duty and our interest. And 
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when we trace the movements of providence 
wards this country, from its first settlement to 
present ' moment ; when we eye the hand 
l^anted the grain of mustard-seed, and that 
already nourished it up to a great tree ; car 
doubt whether it is the pleasure of God, that 
naticMi riiould, if faithful to her high trust, bee 
the most important and effectual means of salvs 
to the whole world i 

Think, then, for one solemn moment, within 
quarter of a century, all these immense intei 
will be under the control and direction of t 
who are now the young men of the nation, 
this great territory ; all this commerce ; 
these manufactories ; all these political and • 
institutions ; all this boundless wealth ; all t 
schools, colleges, and various seminaries of le 
ing ; all these churches and altars of piety 
these benevolent Christian institutions for evai] 
izing the world — will be at the disposal of tl 
who are now from fifteen to thirty-five year 
age. 

Now in all probability, the course which 
country shall take for the first half century to cc 
will be decisive of its fate and of the fate of 
world for many ages. If we prove true to 
privileges and obligations for one or two generat 
coming, in this eminently formative period, sucl 
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ascendency of light over darkness, of the kingdom 
of God over the powers of wickedness, will be 
gained, as either actually to accomplish or make 
sure in speedy prospect the entire renovation of the 
world. But if we fall back, sink into infidelity 
and corruption, and thus abuse our sacred trust ; if 
we, like an ancient favored people, prove our- 
selves unworthy to be the honored instniments 
of confering so great blessings upon the world, the 
righteous judgments of heaven will overtake us, — 
our sun will be turned into darkness, and our moon 
into blood, — earth's brightest prospects will be 
quenched in night, — long ages of darkness, sin, 
and wo, will roll over the world, till deliverance 
shall come from some other source ; while in the 
meantime we, and our children, and our children's 
children, down to the third and fourth generations 
of those that hate God, according to the inspired 
malediction, will be destroyed. 

It certainly must appear, to every mind which 
faithfully studies the world's history and the signs 
rf providence, that there never was a time and a 
M)untry, in which a life well spent promised so 
much good, and a life misspent, so much evil, to 
;he world, as in the very time and country in 
vhich providence has cast the lot of our young 
oen. 
Very great power already resides in this class, 
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and it seems to be increasing. It is a true proverb, 
" Old men for council, and young men for action." 
Hence the present is an age of action. Every- 
where, and on all subjects, there is a predominant, 
disposition to ^^ go ahead^ The aged, 
and slow, are compelled to quicken their lAaj^' 
be left behind the times. Hence the tend 
ultra and radical movements. The spirit of ac 
predominates over the spirit of caution. Dan 
attend this ; and yet, so sluggish is the world 
sin, that we are to look for its renovation, 'rather itf^ 
spirit of bold and energetic action in benevoi 
than to a spirit of indolent caution. And is it 
fact, that the greatest achievements of every 
have been effected by young men ? Joseph, David, 
Josiah, Daniel, and Nehemiah, were young men 
when they saved and delivered Israel. Our Sa- 
viour and his apostles were young men when they 
accomplished the greatest work, and put into oper- 
ation the most mighty, benign, and far-reaching 
influences, that ever blessed the world. The re- 
formers of the sixteenth century were young men. 
Calvin was but twenty-six years old when he wrote 
his famous Institutes ; and the great German di- 
vine, Martin Luther, was but twenty-nine when 
he began to inflict a mortal wound upon the head 
of the beast. Baxter, Doddridge, Whitefield, Ed- 
wards and Brainerd, were all young men when they 
began to kindle afresh the dying flame of religion 
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in both continents; while many of the old and 
cautious, retiring from all effort, sat still and com- 
plained till the age went by them and their influ- 
ence perished from the earth. 

'w;.»TI» projectors and first movers of modern mis- 

jaap9 wese young men ; — those who conceived and 

"bogan to execute the bold and glorious plan of en- 

:iScmipassing and blessing the whole world with the 

^jl^tematic charities and labors of American benev- 

^xdence^ were less than thirty years old. 

The same has ever been the case in other depart; 
mezUSj as well as in religion. Alexander conquer- 
AiJtJlK world ; Julius Cssscir conquered throe hun- 
ored nations, took eight hundred cities, and defeat- 
ed three millions of men ; and Bonaparte shook 
the thrones of all Europe — while they were yet 
young men. *^ I have written unto you, young 
men," said an apostle, " because ye are strong.^^ 

The fact that providence is calling so many of 
the young men of our country to engage in the 
moral and religious enterprises of the day, is there- 
fore a pleasing indication that something great and 
good is to be accomplished. On every side, you 
find the more intelligent and virtuous classes of 
young men exerting themselves to promote tem- 
perance, reform abuses, purify and elevate society, 
and save the world. Nor do they act in vain. 
Every year is their influence felt with increasing 
power. 
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It is an interesting fact, that within a few 
years, many of our most enlightened, cultivif 
ted, and efficient young men, hare become pious. 
And if we are to suppose that men become pious 
not less for the benefit of others than for their own 
good, we must infer that providence designi some 
signally important service for many of the pious 
young men of this age and country. They ought 
to look well to this, and see that they come fully 
up to their respcmsibilities and duties. I belieye 
that a far greater proportion are called to the office 
of Christian ministers, than have hitherto entered 
that service. This is especially true in the middle 
and southern States. Yery few of the educated 
young men of the south enter the Christian minis- 
try. Out of twenty-four professedly pious young 
men in one college, only three contemplate the 
ministry. And from the two great States of Geo^ 
gia and South Carolina, there are but eighteen min- 
isters of the gospel in all the nation. In many 
parts of our own country, to say nothing of foreign 
demands, good men are unable to carry forward 
successfully their benevolent operations, for want 
of educated and competent ministers. 

For the admonition and encouragement of all 
pious young men, it may not be amiss to remark 
here, that the standard of Christian character is 
constantly rising, and they must rise with it. True 
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piety is of course essentially the same in all ages, 
but in the progress of light, it develops increasing 
elevation and completeness of character. 

It seems to have been supposed in former times, 
that if once a man became pious and united with 
a Christian church, he might then live to himself 
as before, if only he came to the Lord's table, and 
was guilty of no scandalous offence. But now the 
primitive sentiment is regaining its place, that 
Christ calls all his disciples to a life of service for 
the good of the world. 

Once it was supposed, that when a man had been 
so successful in business as to have accumulated a 
sufficient property for himself and family, he had 
then an. undoubted right to retire, and live the rest 
of his years at ease upon his possessions. As though 
the true end of property were to enable a man to 
indulge himself, rust out life, become a drone upon 
earth, till welcomed to heaven as a good and faithful 
servant ! But now the sentiment is gaining ground, 
that the true end of wealth is the enhancement of 
usefulness, and that no man has a right to retire 
and live at ease, so long as God affords him ability 
to conduct business, and do good. Let the senti- 
ments universally obtain, that all Christians are 
called to a life of benevolent service for the good 
rf mankind, till summoned from earth to the high- 
er services of heaven, and their moral power would 
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be immeasurably enhanced. Then would ihey I 
truly become the salt of the earth and the light of i 
the world. 

Once, it was considered quite Christian to make, [ 
sell, and drink the cup of poison, provided the law? 
of the land were not violated. Now, but very feu 
Christian minds are so dark as to tolerate theft 
things. 

Once, to kidnap, import, bny and sell slaves, wa; 
considered no violation of Christian principles ; am' 
even the excelienl John Newton was engaged m 
this nefarious traffic of human souls. Now, tli- 
whole system of slavery is condemned by far thp , 
greater portion of the Christian community through- 
out the world. 

There is evil as well as good in these movement 
of reform. Possessing more zeal than knowledge, 
and not making due allowance for different degrees 
of light, some learn the unhappy art of dealing 
■forth uncharitable denuriciations against all who do 
hot recognize their own views ; and thus the spirit 
of Christian charity, which hopeth all things and 
endureth all things, is sacrificed to the dark spirit 
of vituperation and slander. Still, the evil of all 
gennine moral reforms is incidental and temporary, 
while the good is ultimate and abiding. The evil 
will be corrected and will pass away ; whatever 
good is seciued, will live on. 

The standard of Christian beneficence is also 
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toafliiy risiiig. Those who were schooled and 
irhoeefiabils were formed in earlier times, are gener- 
ally less forward to contribute to benevolent insti- 
tutions, than the middle-aged and younger classes. 
Within less theui half a century, it was a marvelous 
thing for a rich man to give five dollars to a benev- 
olent object ; where now, without any marvel at 
all, he cheerfully gives his fifty or five hundred. 
There is at least ten times as much in proportion 
to means given in benevolence now, as was given 
in former times. Let this be considered in connec- 
tion with the increase of property. Wealth is roll- 
ing in jipon our country beyond a parallel. Almost 
all enterprising men of business are growing rich. 
Once this would have augured ruin ; but now that 
the true end of riches is becoming better imder- 
stood, and the hearts of men are more opened, it 
promises great good. The men who are doing most 
to promote the institutions of learning and religion, 
are, as a general fact, the very men who are most 
prosperous in worldly things ; so that the promise 
seems to be literally realized, that the righteous shall 
inherit the earth. As long as the channels of be- 
nevolence are kept sufficiently open and active, the 
increase of wealth, instead of corrupting and de- 
stroying us, will prove a vast blessing to our coun- 
try and to the world. " The gold and the silver 
are mine, saith the Lord." He has an important 
use for all this wealth ; let every young man, who 
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would live for the highest good of our country and 
of mankind, train himself to the generous art of 
laying it bountifully upon the altar of God. 

The conclusion at which we arrive, from survey- 
ing the condition and prospects of our country and 
of the world, is, that the young man who would 
faithfully meet the high and solemn demands of 
this age and nation, must possess, in an unprece- 
dented degree, thorough and extensive knowit 

EDGE ; SOUND PRINCIPLES ; WELL-FORBCED HABITS ; 
WITH ELEVATED PIETT TOWARDS GoD AND UNIVER- 
SAL BENOVOLENCE TOWARDS MEN. 

It is to aid you, my young friend, in the forma- 
tion of such a character, that these pages are writ- 
ten. To say that it is essential to your highest in- 
fluence and happiness, is almost superfluous. The 
streams can never rise above their fountains. The 
character which you would impart to the world, 
you must yourself possess. All whom God has ever 
honored as instruments of eminent good to man- 
kind, have been men of this character. Why did 
he call to this honor Noah, and Abraham, and Da- 
vid, and Moses, and Daniel ? and why John, and 
Peter, and Paul ? and why, in every age, those who 
have been, like Alfred and Washington, fathers and 
saviours of those nations that have been the de- 
positaries and almoners of his richest blessings to 
mankind — but because they possessed such char- 
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acters as pleased him, and because he has reserved 
this honor for such only ? As sure then as you 
would confer the highest benefit upon our nation, 
you must be truly pious ; and as sure as our nation 
would confer the highest benefit upon the world, it 
must be a pious nation. Unless you render su- 
preme homage to Grod, and live to his service, you 
violate infinitely the greatest and most solemn of 
all obligations. Whatever else you may do, you cer- 
tainly do not please God ; and hence, will finally 
prove to have been a curse and not a blessing to 
yourself and to the world. 

The great question before you is, whether you 

will cast in your lot and influence with those who 

are struggling to reclaim the world from sin to the 

knowledge and love of God — whether you will be 

one to help secure that speedy and glorious triumph 

of true religion upon earth, which is now placed 

Avithin your means ; or whether you will withold 

yourself from this service, cast your influence upon 

the opposite scale, and thus be one to promote the 

destruction of the fairest possibilities and brightest 

bopes of the age. 

If the friend or the enemy of religion acts under 
solemn responsibilities at every age of the world, 
surely the young man of this age and country, who 
maintains the position of a faithful Christian, holds 
a place which an angel might covet; while the 
young man who maintains the opposite position, 
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holds a place which even a fallen spirit m 
well dread. It they sank deep who fell from 
height of abused Jewish privileges, into a^ 
depths must the young man of this age and ua 
sink, who falls from the superior eminence 
which he is placed ? 

Nor let any say, ' I am but one, and a small 
and therefore what I do cannot effect much, 
way or the other.' No member, however se 
can tell how important its soundness is to 
health and happiness of the whole body. Evi 
tooth, or a much smaller member, may proi 
source of great benefit or injury to the entire I 
of which it is a part. In the great moral sys 
there is such a relation and sympathy of parts, 
if one member suffers all the members suffer ' 
it. No moral being can live as an isolated ind: 
ual ; nor can he tell how widely his influence 
be felt, for good or for evil. 

Moreover, though you are but one, and in 
common walks of life, if you devote yoursel 
the service of God and identify your interests 
his cause, all the blessings of his kingdom, bo 
earth and in heaven, will be yours to rejoice < 
If the great experiment now in progress succ( 
and the cause of human salvation gains a sp 
triumph in our country and through the world 
blessing of many generations will be upon 
head and the song of gladness upon your lip 
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'uly as though you were the only instrument in 
ccomplishing the event. The cause is of God ; 
t will at any rate ultimately triumph, and the re- 
sirard of his servants is sure. On the other hand, 
f you maintain the position of an irreligious man, 
jrou can have no part nor lot in all the blessings of 
his holy and happy kingdom. Your sympathies 
and yomr portion are with the adversary. You 
are TOiuntarily accessory to all the evils, and must 
hence participate in all the miseries of his fallen 
eiaptre. 

To meet your obligations to God, and the high 
demands of this age and country, you must not 
only be pious, but your piety must be thoroughly 
sound, enlightened, firm, manly, self-denying and- 
efficient. It must be sound ; that is, rooted atfd 
grounded in the great principles of evangelical 
truth ; for then only is it true to our necessities 
and well-pleasing to God. It must be enlightened ; 
for it is an age of growing knowledge, and the re- 
ligion of ignorance cannot stand. It must be firm ; 
for it will have to encounter the shock of many 
and severe adversaries. It must be manly ; for 
the soft and dreamy religion of the imagination 
and the passions will melt away before the stern 
elements that are to be overcome. It must be 
self-denying and efficient ; for it is not by a pleasing 
enchantment, or a self-indulgent waiting for a mi- 
raculous agency, but only through a process of la- 
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borious and benevolent effort, that God has prom- 
ised the blessings of his righteous reign over the 
earth. 

Can you then, my young friend, be too soon or 
too decided in the dedication of yourself to God ? 
Will you not need all the power of principles early 
formed, deeply laid, and nourished up to manhood 
by a faithful process of pious culture, to be pre- 
pared to act your part well in that elevated and 
responsible station to which God has called you? 
Do not, then, put this duty aside with the purpose 
of becoming pious at a future time. Those re- 
corded in the Scriptures as instruments of the 
.^greatest good to mankind, served God from their 
.^ilfouth; and this will be eminently true of those 
"" IWio live in an age like the present. In all probar 
^rility, your embracing or rejecting religion while 
young, will determine your future character and 
influence in this world, and of course your ever- 
lasting destiny in the world to come. 

Your services are wanted this moment. If it 
is important to the cause of God that you should 
be pious next year, or five years hence, it is much 
more important to it that you should be pious to- 
day. Whatever is done for the cause of religion 
to-day, is worth more than the same amount done 
for it at any future period. " Go work, to-day, in 
my vineyard." To-morrow, will not do as well; 
perhaps it will not do at all. 



CHAPTER II. 



KNOWLEDGE. 
'<To the young man knowledge.*' 

In popular usage there is some distinction be- 
tween knowledge and wisdom. The one imphes an 
acquaintance with facts, the other a right use of 
what is known. The man who is acquaint^jt 
with facts in nature and providence^ — for instandi^ 
the fact that certain things taken into our systeoM^ 
tend to kill us, and others tend to nourish us ; that 
industry, promotes thrift, and indolence poverty,' 
that intemperance invites disease, and temperance 
repels it ; that benevolence brings happiness, and 
selfishness misery ; that sin tends to destgroy us, 
and righteousness to bless us ; that mankind are 
involved in sin, and that God has graciously pro- 
vided redemption for us ] that they who accept ol 
proffered grace and return to obedience will be de- 
livered from ruin, and that they who do not will 
perish — is ifeid to have knowledge on these sub- 
jects. If he makes a right use of his knowledge, 
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that is, turns it to valuable account, ho is said also 
to be wise. 

The terms are, however, not unfrequently used 
interchangeably, as in the sacred Scriptures, to 
comprehend both ideas. They there express the 
character cf the mind which aspires to rise intel- 
lectually and morally ; which solicits the acquaint- 
ance, service, and enjoyment of God, as he is pre- 
sented in his works and word ; in contrast to the - 
mind which, conducting in a manner unworthy of 
its high birth and privilege, sinks down under 
the dominion of sensuality, stupidity, and moral 
death. 

The true preacher has said, " That the soul be 
without knowledge is not good." The human 
mind was made for knowledge ; — it is the appro- 
priate possession and true glory of the intellect. It 
distinguishes man from the brutes. The pursuits 
and pleasures of sensuality and of instinct are thein, 
as well as ours ; but the nobler pursuits and pleas- 
ures of the mind, are given only to man. To hold 
high converse with the works and govemmi^nt of 
God — in the language of the great j^acher, " to 
know wisdom and instruction, to perceive the words 
of understanding ; to receive the instruction of 
wisdom, justice, judgment, and equity; to give 
subtilty to the simple, to the young man knowledge 
and discretion" — these are the distinguishing pie- 
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rogatives of that mind which was made in the dir 
vine image. 

Would you see the importance of knowledge on 
a wide and general scale ? Look abroad over the 
world. Mark the stupendous difference between the 
nations elevated by knowledge, and those sunk in 
savage ignorance. Contrast the civilized nations of 
Europe and America, basking in the beams of men- 
tal illumination, with those enshrouded in mentcJ 
darkness. What has made New-England the glory-*^^^,- 
of all lands ? Not vast physical resources ; not 
wealth, or arms, or military prowess and the laurels 
of conquest ; but the superior and sanctified knowl- 
edge of her fathers, and the zeal with which they 
taught it to their children. 

Would you see the importance of knowledge 
more individually? Look then, just around you. 
Do you not see, in the case of every man who 
walks your streets, and acts a part in the passing 
scene, that " knowledge is power?" The power 
that wealth confers is frequently great ; but the 
power of knowledge is far greater and more endur- 
ing. Do you not plainly see that it is the grand' 
means by which men rise from abjectness to 
honor, influence, and usefulness ? And what 
boundless sources of exalted and enduring hap- 
piness does it open to the mind? The man 
who has no higher knowledge than just to ex- 
ert his muscles in some accustomed way, to earn 
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his subsistence, may be in a measure useful and 
happy. But how limited and how grovelUng must 
his happiness be, compared with his whose thoughts 
climb upward through nature to God — whose 
mind, while his hands toil, has learned to converse 
and sympathise with other and superior minds; 
who studies the laws and operations of the material 
and moral world ; who holds communion with the 
past, the present and the future, and who thus lives 
not only in the little spot and the little interest 
about him, but as an heir of immortality and a 
denizen of the universe. 

There is, among young men, a prodigious and 
most lamentable waste of hitellect. Uuw few do 
justice to their native powj^rs. How few so improve 
their means and talents as to rise to that eminence 
which a kind providence has placed within their 
reach. It is peculiarly desirable to acquire as much 
knowledge as posible, while touno. 

I. Because it is then acquired most easily. All 
the powers of mind are then active and elastic ; 
the feelings are fresh and vigorous ; imagination is 
lively," the spirit exults in buoyant hope, which 
nerves it to severe effort ; obstacles are soon sur- 
mounted ; and the plastic mind is readily moulded 
to patterns of exalted worth and greatness. As^ 
''>u advance from youth, the sinews of the mind 

jome more stiff and rigid ; it becomes less in- 
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clined and less able to expand ; so ihat if you pass 
on to mature years with your mind narrowed by 
ignorance, it will probably always revolve in the 
little circle of a beaten track! 

2. Early knowledge is not only the easiest ac- 
quired, but the longest retained. The memory be- 
comes treacherous as we advance. With most per- 
sons, it begins to fail by thirty-five or forty; and they 
then find by experience, that their early knowledge 
has the firmest hold of their intellects. One thorough 
reading of a history, while young, is worth more 
for the purpose of impressing its facts upon the 
mind, than half a dozen readings at the age of forty 
or fifty. Henc6 the lessons of the nursery, the 
spelling-book, the Sabbath school, and of those who 
subsequently instruct our youth, impart the knowl- 
edge which most faithfully attends us through all 
our life to second childhood and the grave. 

3* Early knowledge is very valuable capital^ 
with which to set forth in life. It gives one an 
advantageous start. If the possession of knowl- 
edge has a given value at fifty, it has a much 
greater value at twenty-five ; — for there is the use 
of it for twenty-five of the most important years 
of your life ; and it is worth more than a hundred 
per cent, interest. Indeed, who can estimate the 
interest of knowledge ? Its price is above rubies. 
How often do we hear men advanced in life say, 
"If I had only possessed the knowledge when 
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youngs that I note have, I might now have been 
rich, learned, great, influential, useful," &c. The 
essential elements of knowledge, you may acquire 
while young. The laws of .nature, the laws and 
movements of the human mind, and the relations 
of cause and effect, are the same in all times and 
places. If favored with opportunities, therefore, 
it is your own fault if you do not secure the need- 
ful knowledge, and have to go through life suflfer- 
ing for want of it. 

4. Early knowledge is important, to enable one 
in season to feel his own strength. Thousands 
mistake their calling, from want of early knowledge. 
Men who might have acted a brilliant part in the 
pursuits for which they were made, are often doom- 
ed through life to a repelling and fruitless em- 
ployment, just because they did not possess suffi- 
cient knowledge while young, to direct their ener- 
gies in the right course. 

6. Most of all is early knowledge important, to 
dispose and enable you to escape the perils oj 
temptation and sin — to invite your rising energies 
away from the solicitations of youthful lusts and 
passions ; to lay before you the vast motives to rise 
to the proper dignity of your intellectual and nnK>ral 
being ; that you may thus secure the great end for 
which you were made, which is to glorify God and 
enjoy him forever. In a very important sense, 
young men are saved by knowledge and destroyed 
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r lack of it. ." My people are destroyed," said 
od, " for lack of knowledge ; because thou hast 
jected knowledge, I also will reject thee." 
'herefore, let every young man, to whom the ac- 
lisition of knowledge is yet possible, be admon- 
hed to seek it rather than choice gold, to prize it 
)ove rubies ,* assured that all the things to be de- 
red, are not to be compared with it. 

Let us now proceed to inquire for the way to ob- 
lin knowledge. 

All men cannot be professionally devoted to 
iience and letters ; the constitution of society 
esignates a large proportion to other avocations, 
^'et vast stores of the most valuable knowledge are 
ccessible to all,* and in a country like this, no 
pology for ignorance is admissible. 

There are two sources of knowledge ; one 

S OBSERVATION AND EXPERIENCE, the Other is 

lOOKs. Both are important; they tend to am- 
►lify and correct each other. He who studies 
lothing but books, is too theoretical, too abstract, 
nd not sufl5.ciently practical ; he who learns from 
lothing but his own observation and experience, 
s too narrow-minded, too self-wise, too limited in 
de range of his thoughts. The soundest, best fur- 
ished, most powerful and useful minds, are those 
irhich diligently learn, both from their own ob- 
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servation and experience directly, and also from the 
fruits of the observation and experience of others, 
as reduced to system and furnished in books. 

Studying the principles of the sciences, arts, 
operations of mind, human and divine govern- 
ments, from books, leads you to notice individual 
facts, and to refer them to the principles and classes 
to which they belong. Thus, if you study the 
principles of architecture from some scientific book, 
whenever you pass by an important edifice, your 
attention will be strongly interested to notice the 
style and order of its architecture, to fix in your 
mind the most essential particulars respecting it, 
and to refer them to their class and order. Whereas, 
if you had not learned something of the science 
and been taught to classify and arrange, by a pre- 
vious study of books, all would be to you an on- 
meaning mass. You might make the tour of Eu- 
rope and visit the finest cities in the world, and re- 
turn home little the wiser, for all the splendid exhi- 
bitions of architecture on which you had gazed. 
The same is true of botany, geology, mineralogy, | 
conchology, ichthyology,natural history, astronomy, 
d&c. What a boundless world of interesting study 
and observation to expand and exalt the mind, do 
these kingdoms of nature present to us ! And yet, 
how many thousands, just for the want of a little 
study and attention, walk through life in the 
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midst of these things with their eyes blinded, and 
with their souls as insensible to them as the brutes 
that perish ! 

Render your mind scientific by study, and ac- 
quire habits of attention, and you can scarcely 
move from your fire-side, or even open your eyes, 
without jseeing something to interest, exercise, and 
feed your, intellect and add to your mental stock ; 
and, if your heart is right towards God, to warm it 
with gratitude, adoration, and love. 

The same is to be said of the study of literature. 
Acquaint yourself with the principles and rules of 
grammar, with the laws of rhetoric, with logic, 
with the canons of good taste, with the different 

kinda of oiylo, 4^a.j ctncL your xxxixid wiU bo inctnntly 

awakened to all these things, whenever you open a 
book or listen to a speaker, and will thus contin- 
ually increase in literary knowledge. Otherwise, 
you may read the finest book, and listen to the 
most finished exhibitions of literary excellence, to 
no profit. You may expatiate in the most verdant 
fields, and amidst the finest flowers and fruits of 
an intellectual paradise ; and although you may 
feel a momentary thrill of blind pleasure, you will 
return from the excursion, bringing little or nothing 
with you. 

The same principle also obtains in subjects rela- 
ting to business, civil government, morals, and reli- 
gion. Business, as well as other subjects, has its 
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great original laws and elementary principles. It 
is a science. Yet how few understand it as such. 
How many are the mechanics, merchants, and far- 
mers, who do not understand the. principles on 
which their profession proceeds } who only acquire 
a little round of practical detail, in which their 
minds move like the horse in the bark-mill. They 
know that for some reason a sharp tool cuts better 
than a dull one, and that it is well to sharpen the 
tool that is dull ; they know how to keep debt and 
credit, how to buy and sell, when they sell at loss 
or profit, and how to raise their prices when they 
can get more ; they know the appropriate soil, dress- 
ing, and cultivating for different crops, and how tc 

dispo se of thn produce ; hnt ihp.y n^ver thiziik oi 

looking for that elementary and scieiitific knowl- 
edge of these things, which gives to the mind 
expansion, elevation, independence, and power. 
The men who do this, are those who eventually 
stand at the head of their departn^ents, and give 
laws to the busy world. 

The same is the case in civil government. Many 
individuals sustaining important civil trusts, know 
but little of their profession beyond the narrov 
circle of practical details. They are hence very 
prone to be unsettled in their opinions, and un- 
stable in their principles. They are more fit for 
tools, than for rulers ; and we have too many tools 
already. We want more wise heads. Let men 
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Study more the elementary principles of civil gov- 
3mment, and we shall have them. 

Morals and religion are also to be learned, like all 
other subjects, both by study and observation. If 
you attentively study a good book upon moral phi- 
losophy, your mind will be put to observing the de- 
velopment and application of the principles which 
you have studied, as they are illustrated in real life ; 
your study will excite and sharpen your observa- 
tions, your observation will correct and enlarge 
your study ; thus will your mind grow in moral 
science. 

If, by a diligent application of your mind to the 
study of the Bible and other religious books, and 
to preaching, you acquire some definite knowledge 
of the doctrines of religion — the being and at- 
tributes of God ; the moral agency and accounta- 
bility of man ; his fallen character and condition ; 
the nature and necessity of his moral renovation ; 
his redemption by Christ ; the fruits and evidences 
of piety, &c. — your observation will be directed to 
what is passing around you, to see the illustration 
of these doctrines, and to learn whether they are 
actually so. The evidences of the being and at- 
tributes of God, will then soon begin to burst from 
all directions upon your observing eye. The same 
will be the case in respect to all the other doctrines 
of religion, provided you are thorough in your 
study and observation. What you see around 
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you, will serve you as constant evidence and illus- 
tration of what the Bible teaches ; and what the 
Bible teaches, will open your eyes to the reality and 
the meaning of what is passing around you. Thus 
will your mind grow in sound religious knowl- 
edge. 

But we ought here to notice three prominent 
objections to acquiring knowledge froni booka. 
The first, that it impairs the originality and inde- 
pendence of the mind, to depend upon what we are 
taught by others ; the second, that conversing with 
different books and opinions, distracts and dissipates 
the mind ; the third, that young men devoted to 
business have not time to study books, and if they 
had, it would divert them from business. 

To the first of these objections, I would reply, 
that the processes by which the mind arrives at the 
knowledge of facts are theoretical and synthetical, 
and also analytical and inductive. The first, is 
taking results, as they are furnished by. other 
minds, in the form of propositions ; the second, is 
entering into the particulars, by which these results I 
are obtained. Thus, if I announce to you that, as 
the result of scientific observation, some geologists 
have formed the theory that this world is a globe of 
liquid fire, encrusted over with only the thickness of 
a few miles of solid matter? I give you a theory. I 
do not give an assured fad, but an opinion ; and 
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ou are now to study and observe for yourself in 
eference to this opinion, to see whether it is cor- 
ect, or whether you can form any other which bet- 
er accounts for the phenomena which you observe — 
uch for instance as volcanoes ; earthquakes ; numet- 
»us appearances on the surface of the globe, indicat- 
ng that it was once liquid fire which has been cooled 
lown ; the belching forth of hot lava in places near 
he ocean, when the waters are supposed to com- 
nunicate with it. underneath and thus produce ex- 
Dansion ; the fact that heat increases as we dig 
lown into the earth, &,c. This theory or opinion 
iirhich you may obtain from books, does not inter- 
fere with your own investigations ; it simply helps 
fou to think for yourself, by giving you some point 
uround which to rally your thoughts. It sets you 
:o studying and observing nature to some purpose, 
by afifording an object, in view of which to do it. 
[n the course of your investigations, you may be- 
come so learned as to be able to set aside this the- 
3ry, and adopt some original one of your own in 
its place ; but in so doing, you must acquire a great 
Bunount of valuable knowledge. 

A syntheticBl proposition is the same as a theory, 
with this difference, that the latter announces some- 
thing that is supposed to be true, whereas the former 
uinounces what is thought to have been actually 
iproved. Thus, if I lay down to you the proposi- 
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tion, that caloric expands all bodies ; or that the at- 
mosphere is an elastic fluid, inclining to fill all 
space ; or that water is composed of two inflamma- 
ble gases, and capable of decomposition ; or that 
the orbs of the solar system revolve about each 
other and about the sun, in an exact order ; or that 
all bodies gravitate towards the earth, with a force 
decreasing as the squares of the distances ; or 
that the race of men are depraved, and prone to 
evil rather than good ; or that the gospel is the 
wisdom and power of God to save man from sin, 
and the best means to accomplish this end, which 
the world has ever known; I declare what has 
been proved to be a fact^ by a long course of ex- 
perience and observation. Now, many of these 
facts, and thousands like them, embraced by books 
in synthetical propositions, are of such a nature 
that your mind, unaided, would probably have 
never discovered them ; but the moment they are ' 
announced to you, they put you to thinking and 
observing, in order to satisfy yourself of their evi- 
dence. 

Life is too short to allow any mind to cliixib the 
whole ascent of knowledge, by its own unaided 
and undirected discoveries ; it must avail itself of 
the results of others' labors. But this does not in- 
terfere with any legitimate exercise of your powers 
of originality and independence ; for when a man 
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refuses ascertained tniths, just because others have 
embraced them, he is not original and independent, 
but weak and silly. 

Having thus obtained some general principles of 
knowledge from books or teachers, you are pre- 
pared to examine their proof and to satisfy yourself 
concerning them, by your own observation of in- 
dividual facts and by analysis. Thus, as often as 
you peiss a blacksmith's shop, and see the circular 
fire kindled to h6at a wagon tire, in order to get it 
upon the wheel ^n an expanded state, so that when 
it contracts by cooling it may press closely; or 
when you see the mercury of Fahrenheit reduced 
to zero in January, and rising to 75^ in July; your 
attention will be attracted to two of the many 
thousands of illustrations of the expansive power 
of caloric. As often as you raise your window to 
receive the fresh atmosphere from without ; or 
whenever you see an air-gun discharged ; or notice 
the surprising force with which the atmosphere 
rushes to fill a vacuum, in the operations of steam- 
engines ; you will be gathering proof of the fluidity 
and elasticity of atmospheric air. As often hs you 
see the smelter or welder sprinkle water upon his 
fire, to raise the most intense heat ; or notice how a 
small quantity of water upon a burning edifice — a 
quantity too small to antagonize and overcome the 
heat, before it is decomposed — increases the fire 
instead of diminishing it ; you are furnished with 
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evidence of the decomposition and inflammability of 
water. As often as you notice the different phases 
of the moon ; or the periodical changes of the rel- 
ative position of the planets — those calm, beauti- 
ful, starry lights, that adorn our evening sky, as dia- 
tinguished from the fixed stars, flickering and 
twinkling in the measureless distance ; or the solar 
and lunar eclipses, coming and going at the long 
predicted seconds — you are gathering proof of the 
exact scientific revolutions of the solar orbs. As 
often as you see bodies, so soon as their centre of 
gravity is not supported, begin to' descend towards 
the earth, and their velocity increase as they ap- 
proach it, you are reminded of the universal law 
of gravitation. Whenever you look abroad over our 
world, and see how men in all ages have inclined 
to forget God and sink into infidelity, idolatry, and 
every form of sin, you are furnished with evi- 
dence of the Scriptural doctrine of human deprav- 
ity. When you observe the wonders which, in 
the failure of all other means, the gospel has wrought 
in delivering men from sin and restoring them to 
God, you perceive some of the evidences of its 
divinity, and of its claims upon our faith and 
homage. 

Acquiring knowledge by analysis and induction^ 
is only resolving a subject into its elements, or 
gathering up by observation the individual facts; 
on which a theory or a synthetical proposition is 
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sustained. This every person may do by his own 
observation, if his mind is first possessed of some 
principles to guide it. In teaching, whether by 
written books, or by lectures or sermons, the syn- 
thetical process is usually taken, unless there is 
some special reason for the opposite course. Thus, 
in preaching a sermon, the speaker usually first an- 
nounces his proposition, and then proceeds to illus- 
trate and prove it. But sometimes, when there is 
danger of awakening a prejudice in the minds of 
[lis hearers, by announcing an unwelcome truth, 
which must prevent their feeling the force of evi- 
dence, he judges it wise first to gain their consent 
to the particulars which sustain his proposition, and 
then to bring out his proposition at the close, as a 
legitimate and unavoidable inference. He thus 
takes his hearers by surprise, and secures their minds 
to the truth, before prejudice has had sufficient 
warning to prevent it. This, however, is a kind 
3f intellectual manoBUvre or generalship, for a 
special purpose ; it is not the ordinary method of 
teaching. 

Now all that is taught in books, consists either of 
synthetical propositions asserting principles, or gen- 
eral truths proved by an inductive process ; or of 
theories or hypotheses which men have adopted as 
probable truth, or to account for otherwise unex- 
plained phenomena ; or of individual or collective 
'acts, with courses of reasoning upon them. If you 
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have attended to the foregoing observations, you 
will perceive that knowledge obtained from such 
sources, so far from injuring, will only serve to aid 
a truly independent and original mind in inves* 
tigating truth, and in forming its own opinions. 
When books hold their proper place, they will thus 
prove highly important aids to you in acquiring 
knowledge, but never substitutes for the most vig- 
orous exercise of your own mental powers. 

The second objection to studying books, is, that 
it disturbs and enfeebles the mind to converse with 
different authors and different opinions. Doubtless 
a large part of the loose and miscellaneous reading 
of the day, has this tendency. Probably not half 
the mental acuteness and force is acquired which 
might be, were a more wise and select choice of 
books made, and they more thoroughly studied and 
digested. 

But if you select important subjects upon which 
to acquire knowledge, and the best writers upon 
them, and then pursue the course which I have 
pointed out, always exercising your own thoughts 
and observations thoroughly upon whatever subject 
you study, the different opinions and assertions of 
different writers, so far from distracting or en- 
feebling your mind, will serve only to concentrate 
and invigorate it. You will be less in danger oi 
relying merely upon what others say, more dis- 
posed to examine for yourself ; while you will als( 
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be furnished with the means and put upon the track 
of personal investigation. If one writer contradicts 
what another asserts, you will wish to detect the 
fallacy; for both propositions cannot be true. Thus 
if one writer lays down the synthetical proposition 
that caloric expands all bodies, and another lays 
down the proposition that caloric does not expand 
all bodies, you know of course that both proposi- 
tions cannot be true, because they are contradic- 
tory. Yet the first author brings numerous exam- 
ples in proof of bis position ; the latter too brings 
examples in proof of his — such as the potter's ves- 
sel when subjected to the furnace, the moulded brick 
when subjected to the heat of the kiln, &c. which 
contract their dimensions, instead of expanding 
tibem, under the influence of caloric. But when 
you come to examine this matter, you perceive 
that a part of the substance in the moist clay was 
ufuteTf which expanded and escaped under the action 
of caloric ; so that the substance in the mass is now 
less than before, and of course requires less space. 
So the first proposition still stands ; the latter is 
fallacious, and its author is proved to be a superfi- 
cial observer. These conflicting propositions do 
you no harm ; they afibrd an excellent exercise for 
your awn mind. 

Suppose again, that an author lays down the 
proposition, -that all substances gravitate to- 
wards the earth, and brings you his numerous 
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examples in proof of it. Another lays down the 
proposition, that all substances do not gravitate 
towards the earth, and brings in proof of it his ex- 
amples; such as vapors, smoke, gases, balloons, 
feathers, (kc, which frequently ascend. Both 
propositions cannot be true. Where is the error? 
You have only to remove the buoyant atmosphere, 
and these light substances instantly fall to the 
earth. Exhaust any space with an air-pump, .and 
a feather in it will descend to the earth as rapidly 
as a piece of lead. Remove the circumambient 
atmosphere from our globe, and all the vapors, gases 
and clouds would drop from the skies as quick as 
a cannon ball, and lie upon the earth's surface as 
firmly as do the solid rocks. The explanation 
then is, that the atmosphere is itself a gravitating 
substance ; that it is heavier than the other sub- 
stances, and for that reason occupies a place nearer 
the earth. Thus you have satisfied yourself that 
the former proposition is the true one, that the 
latter is of course false, and the author of it a su- 
perficial philosopher. 

Or take an example in moral science. One 
author lays down the proposition, that all men are 
depraved, and so prone to evil, that, if left to them- 
selves, they would infallibly sink into utter moral 
ruin and perdition. Another asserts, that all men 
are not thus depraved ; that many tend to good 
rather than evil, and that most persons perform 
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more good actions than bad ones. Both proposi- 
tions cannot be true. Where is the fallacy ? 

On careful examination, you find that, in every 
instance where a man is supposed not to be prone to 
evil, or to perform more good actions than bad ones, 
either the standard of right moral character is not 
applied, or the person in question is not left to him' 
self, but is influenced and elevated by a gracious 
moral culture. In proof of this, you have only to 
. look to those from whom the grace of the gospel is 
entirely withdrawn, as in pagan lands ; where whole 
nations sink into idolatry, atheism, brutal sensualityi 
and every form of sin. Take the moral atmosphere 
of the gospel from mankind, and how soon do they 
fall utterly away from all love and knowledge of 
God and of his righteous law ! The first proposi- 
tion is then supported; the latter falls to the 
ground, and the author of it is proved to be a su- 
perficial theologian. 

In this way we might proceed, through the wide 
range of all that is known or taught in the various 
departments of human knowledge, and show you 
that the upright and diligent exercise of your own in- 
tellect and judgment, will make the various con- 
flicting opinions and doctrines which you may 
: encounter, serve only to impart acumen and vigor 
r^ to your intellect, and to establish you in the truth. 

" ' The third and last objection to attempting to ac- 
quire knowledge in the way proposed, is, that young 
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men demoted to business have not time ; and if 
they had. it would serve to divert their minds from 
business. 

Suppose then that you devote twelve hours from 
the twenty-four to business. This is probably 
quite as much as you give to it upon. ah average 
through the year. Of the twelve remaining hours, 
allow eight for sleep, which is the most time any 
young man should spend in bed, who would enjoy 
health, lonsf life and an active mind. Of the four re- 
maining hours, allow two for meals, recreation and , 
miscellaneous matters. Thirty minutes for your 
dinner, and fifteen each for your breakfast and sap- 
per, which is more time than students in college oc- 
cupy at meals and twice as much as Franklin did, 
will give you one whole hour or two half hours 
each day for recreation, and still leave two hours 
for acquiring knowledge ; including the time spent 
in lectures or religious meetings, which should be 
considered as devoted to intellectual and moral 
culture. You may thus secure after all necessa- 
ry abatements, at least an hour and a half each 
day to be devoted to close personal study. This 
amounts in a year to four hundred and sixty-eight 
hours, which, at the rate of eight hours a day in 
study — as much as is usually spent thus by pro- 
fessional students — is tantamount to two months^ 
every year, of exclusive devotion to mental disci- 
pline and the acquisition of knowledge. 
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It requires some resolution and firmness to resist 
the numerous solicitations of indolence, pleasure 
and vanity ; the temptations to be out exploring 
the streets, visiting theatres and other places of 
amusement ; to forego much of the reading of novels 
and other light productions, addressed principally to 
the imagination and the passions; that you may give 
your mind to the acquisition of solid and valuable 
knowledge. But you have only to look into the 
history of Franklin, and of hundreds now living, 
to see that it may be done, and to learn the glorious 
results. They do not appear in a moment, but a 
few years develop the vast difference between the 
mind that has disciplined itself to thought and ap- 
plication, and taken hold of the great principles of 
knowledge, and the mind that has only floated at 
random upon the surface of things, indolent and 
self-indulgent, snatching perhaps a sweet morsel 
here and there, but acquiring no intellectual force. 
Nothing can be more erlroneous than the idea, 
that to discipline and expand the mind with 
general knowledge, imfits a man devoted to busi- 
ness for his particular calling. It is a libel on 
mercantile, agricultural and mechanical employ- 
ments, to assert that they are furthered by ig- 
norance, and that the less a man knows beyond 
them, the better it is for his business. We have 
heard of merchants who were unwilling to learn 
anything themselves, and unwilling that their clerks 
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should learn anything, but just how to buy and 
sell goods and to keep accounts, lest they should 
be diverted from the all-important matter of mak- 
ing money; but such narrow-souled men ought 
not to be entrusted with the direction of youthful 
minds. Your studies ought not to be carried into 
th^ shop or the counting-room, for there is a time 
and a place exclusively for business. But there is 
also a time and a place during the twenty-foar 
hours, which every young man sacredly owes to 
himself, to his Maker, and to the world, to give to 
the cultivation and enlargement of his mind. 

The lapse of a few years will fully convince 
yon, that the mental energy thus obtained is of in- 
calculable value, merely in respect to your temporal 
interests. A gentleman of large wealth and of 
most estimable character and influence, informed 
me, that when he first entered a store as an appien- 
tice, he took lodgings in a boarding-house with 
eleven other young men. A part of them solicited 
of the lady who kept the house, the favor of 
studying in her dining-room a prescribed portion of 
the evening, and of having the room kept still for 
that purpose. The others refused to come into this 
arrangement; and while their companions were 
studying, they were out, spending their evenings in 
theatres, and other places of amusement and dissi- 
pation. The difference between the characters and 
prospects of these two classes gradually increased. 
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3very one of those who wasted their evenings in 
imusement and pleasure; subsequently failed in 
msiness, and finally came to nothing ; while all of 
hose who devoted their leisure time to study, snc- 
leeded well in business, and, with the exception of 
»i>e who .has since died, they are still living, and 
ire some of our most distinguished and valuable 
dtizens. The same gentleman who stated this 
iau^t to me, said that it was only one of numerous 
imilar examples, which had fallen under his obser- 
vation, in the. course of one whole generation and 
I part of toother. It may be confidently laid 
lown, as a general rule, that those young men, 
vho, like Franklin, redeem time from indolence 
md pleasure, to discipline their minds and acquire 
mportant knowledge, succeed in their callings and 
ise to eminence ; while they who waste their 
routhful vigor in dissipating amusements, and se- 
lure no other intellectual culture than is afibrded 
)y novels, and by miscellaneous and light reading, ^i& 
ail of sufficient mental force to succeed in any im- 
lortant enterprise, and at no distant period find the 
;rave of oblivion. 

We have considered the subject with more par- 
icular reference to the interests of the present life ; 
<ut when we consider that the mind is immortal, 
[lat the present life is the seed-time for eternity ; 
lat all the intellectual culture and knowledge here 
cquired, if devoted to the right end, will elevate 
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the rank, further the progress, and enhance the 
blessedness of the soul to all eternity — the sub- 
ject swells to a magnitude surpassing language to 
express, or human thoughts to conceive. Come 
then, my young friend, you who are yet in the 
morning of your existence ; before whom the 
boundless future is spread, with all its glorious pos- 
sibilities of good ; look at this subject, in the light 
of time, and in the light of eternity ; and with a 
rational and firm judgment determine, that you will 
rise to the honor, glory, and immortality, for which 
you were made. 



CHAPTER III. 

1 

MEANS AND USES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

** Tea, If tboo criett after knowledge, and liftett op thjr Toice ibr undentandiog." 

The melancholy fact that eminent knowledge 
sometimes exists in the human mind in connection 
with great wickedness, has not unfrequently in- 
duced pious men to discard it as hostile to religion. 
This is a great practical error. It was not the inten- 
tion of Paul to discard sound science, when he 
spoke of the " science falsely so called." On the 
contrary, sound knowledge and true religion are di- 
vinely wedded to be everlasting companions ; and 
what God hath thus joined together, ought not to 
be put usunder. The holy angels excel in knowl- 
edge ; yet all their intellectual acquaintance with 
the works and ways of God, serves only to swell 
their bosoms with adoration, gratitude, and praise. 
Their growth in knowledge is growth in religion. 
The more they know, the more they love. 

The same is the legitimate tendency of sound 
knowledge amongst men. Unless effectually pre- 
vented by sin, it will lead the mind forth to God, 
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and introduce it rejoicing into the paradise of his 
glories. 

But I am not now to speak at length upon the 
connection between knowledge and piety. It is 
sufficient to say, that they are intimately related; 
that the one is to subserve the other, as they shall 
grow and flourish together in heaven, to all eternity. 
This is the great final use of knowledge ; the ulti- 
mate motive to obtain it. 

If you would obtain knowledge, you must lave 
it. What we earnestly set our hearts upon, we 
usually make effectual efforts to obtain. When 
there is a will, there is a way. In the language of 
the wise preacher, you must cry after it, lift up 
your voice for it, seek it as silver, and search for it 
as for hid treasures. I would then proceed to some 
more particular notice of the meani^ and uses of 
knowledge. 

The knowledge in question is not to be obtained 
merely by light miscellaneous reading. Newspa- 
pers and other periodicals, excepting such as are 
devoted to grave discussions of important princijdes, 
together with every species of the lighter reading, 
should be despatched in moments of relaxation, 
and never occupy the place due to serve study 
Nor is it to be obtained by only attending lectures. 
Lyceums, weekly religious lectures, discourses upon 
the Sabbath, &c. afford invaluable means of in- 
struction ; but they do not supersede the necessity 
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for the direct personal application of your own 
mind to the sources of knowledge. 

If yon would secure the contemplated knowl- 
edge, you must 

1. Believe that you can do it. It is a tnie 
Latin proverb, Qui credit posse potest He .who&<^ 
thinks he can, can. Multitudes of minds sleep in 
everlasting rust and oblivion, just because it never 
occurred to them that they could help it. It is 
said of Dr. Paley, that when a boy at college, 
wasting his time in indolence and pleasure, one of 
his companions entered his room at a certain time, 
and said to him rather rudely, ^' Paley, I have just 
been thinking what a fool you are to waste your 
time and means thus, when it is in your power, by 
application, to render yourself eminent." This 
suggested to his mind*, that it was indeed in his 
power to do it ; and from that moment he resolved 
to pursue knowledge with all his might. The con- 
sequence is, that although not the very greatest or* 41 
most accurate of philosophers, yet the glory and """ 
influence of his intellect have spread over the civ- 
ilized world, and will last forever. This is a dis- 
tinguished example, but it illustrates a general 
truth, applicable in some measure to every young 
man. 

2. You must fully determine to do it. No per- 
json accomplishes anything good and important, 
which he does not first determine to accomplish. 
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And in order to make your mind up to it strong- 
ly and effectually, take a wide survey of the 
motives. Think of the happiness to be derived 
from an elevated exercise of your intellect, com- 
pared with that of indolence and sensuality^, 
Think of the exquisite satisfaction of feeling that 
your mind ia growing in vigor, in knowledge, in 
excellence, in whatever elevates and adorns ; con- 
trasted with the painful consciousness, that you are 
wasting your mental existence and burying your 
talent in the earth. Compare some of those around 
you who have pursued the former course, with 
others who have pursued the latter, through their 
youth up to the present time, and say which you 
prefer. 

Think of the consequences to your children, 
if you have or ever should have any. To pos- 
sess sound know^ledge, wherewith to inspire and 
direct their young minds, is the best inheritance 
a^r with which you can bless them ; how much more 
■ -■*■ valuable is it than riches ! The most useful and 
distinguished men are usually the sons of parents 
who were either without wealth, or who taught 
their children not to stake their happiness upon it ; 
but who possessed knowledge, and taught it to 
their children, and learned them to prize it above 
all other riches. The heirs of large wealth, whose 
parents are ignorant and vain-souled, are usually 
ruined. If many of those parents who are toiling 
hard to swell their estates for their children, al- 
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read 7 too large for their good, would devote half 
their zeal to qualifying themselves to influence 
and direct them in the pursuit of knowledge and 
moral excellence, it would be immeasurably bet- 
ter for them. It is not enough that they consign 
them to competent teachers. This is, to be sure, of 
the first importance ; it is a most miserable policy 
to seek for cheap instruction. Better for the parent 
to divide his bread, for the sake of securing the 
best teachers for his children. But this is not suf- 
ficient. Unless the parent himself possesses suffi- 
cient knowledge'to appreciate its value, to inspire his 
childrea early with a love for it ; to watch their 
progress, supenntend their early reading and have 
some oversight of their education, they must suiGfer 
great and often irreparable loss. 
• Think, too, of the extensive good you may do to 
society, by the .power of a disciplined, enlarged 
and well-furnished mind. Especially think of 
your own everlasting destination. Consider the 
guilt of misimproved or wasted intellect. Remem- 
ber the doom of him who buried his talent in the 
earth, and the exaltation of him who had been 
faithful over a little. Knowing that the present 
growth and direction of your mental powers, is to 
affect your character and condition in far distant 
ages, even when the heavens and earth shall be no 
more, let all the immense motives of eternity, in 
connection with those of time, press you to an 
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effectual determination to make the most of your 
powers and opportunities. 

3. Do not expect or attempt too much at once. 
The growth of mind is gradual and imperceptible. 
You must not allow your mind to be cloyed, by 
receiving faster than it can digest ; or dissipated, 
by only flying from one thing to another ; or dis- 
couraged, by seeing so much to be done ; or ren- 
dered superficial, by too much haste. Remember 
that if you are in the school of Christianity, you 
are ^o be a learner to all eternity ; therefore set out 
as you can hold on. Under a christian course of 
mental discipline, the mind is scarcely conscious of 
its own progress. Like the oak, whose sure and 
stately growth is seen only by the lapse of time, 
it moves steadily upward till overtaken with age 
and disease, when it only waits the hand of death to 
smite down the incumbrance of all that is mortal, 
that all that is immortal may be transplanted to 
heaven, where it may strike its roots deeper and 
send wider its branches forever. 

4. Ascend the steps of knowledge in the order 
of nature and according to their importance. Ne- 
cessity compels this in childhood, but the rule 
is frequently violated afterwards. Review the 
ground which you passed over at school ; begin 
where you there left off ; and first pursue those 
branches, which have the most important connec- 
tion with your calling. 
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With Chirography, Book-keeping, &c., every 
young man expecting to pursue business, will of 
course make himself early acquainted. Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, Composition j and Geography, are 
next in importance to every young man, both as 
mental discipline and as knowledge. For the sake 
of some variety and relief to your mind, I would 
advise you to pursue two of these in connection. 
For instance, English Grammar and Composition 
may occupy some portion of your time, while you 
are pursuing other branches. 

Go thoroughly through the whole of vulgar 
arithmetic, if practicable. It will serve to impart 
vigor, acuteness, patience and perseverance to your 
intellect ; and will always be a source of valua- 
ble science. Then take up the study of Geography 
systematically, and pursue it till you are well ac- 
quainted with the most important particulars in the 
natural features, the climate, the productions, the 
governments, the state of learning, the habits and 
the religion of every country. This will introduce 
you to the world, and add to the knowledge and 
interest to be derived from almost every book, news- 
paper, discourse or conversation. 

A correct knowledge of his native language, 
and an ability to express his thoughts with pro- 
priety and in a good style of composition, is 
within the reach of every young man, and should 
by all means be secured. By keeping a journal, 
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letter-writing, taking notes from memory of lec- 
tures and discourses, accompanied with your own 
thoughts ; reading good English authors, and occa- 
sionally writing something for the public, in con- 
nection with some attention to the rules of gram- 
mar and composition, you will insensibly acquire 
an accuracy and facility of writing, which will be 
to you of incalculable value. 

History is ali^ a very useful branch of Ji:nowl- 
edge, and should be systematically pursued. Take 
the best written histories of the most important 
periods, one at a time, in their natural order, and 
read them attentively; taking down notes and 
making references, that you may retain the knowl- 
edge acquired, and have it at your command when 
you wish to use it. 

Music is another interesting and useful branch 
of study; it affords, when scientifically and thor- 
oughly pursued, a mental discipline of high order, 
and it is a most charming and elegant accomplish- 
ment. If you have taste, time and opportunity for 
it, it will abundantly reward your effoFts. 

But suppose you have learned all these, at least 
as perfectly as most do; are you here to stop? 
You have but just begun to experience something 
of the pleasure of mental elevation, and to taste-tbe 
sweets of knowledge. Go on ; the field will grow 
wider and richer as you advance. 

Fix your attention on some one of the most im- 
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portant subjects of study, and determine to master 
it. It is not of SO much consequence which, as 
yoii may perhaps suppose ; for the mental discipline 
to be gained, is the principal object ; and when 
once secured, it may be applied to all other subjects 
as well as to that. As Cicero has said, there is 
such connection between all the great departments 
of human knowledge, that a thorough understand- 
ing of any one, is a preparation better to under- 
stand all the rest. The more laborious and difficult 
the subject, the better, provided you can master it ; 
for it is in all other departments of learning as it is 
in music-*- to master one really difficult piece, 
makes all others come easy, and imparts more val- 
uable discipline than a thousand lessons that call 
for no eflFort. 

Suppose yon take up some language, ancient or 
modem, as may seem to promise you most advan- 
tage. One hour of close study every day, with the 
occasional help of a teacher, may give you in one 
year so much knowledge of that language, as to 
enable you to read, write and speak it ; as to great- 
ly enlarge and correct your knowledge of our own 
langu^e ; as to render the acquisition' of its 
kindred languages" four times easier than before ; 
and as greatly to facilitate your progress in any 
other study you may wish to pursue. It will be 
worth far more to you than all the gold, or all the 
gratifications of indolence and pleasure, which it 
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may cost you. It will probably recompense you 
even more gold than it cost, and it will certain- 
ly reward you with a thousand times more pleas- 
ure. 

Or suppose that yon take up some subject of 
Natural Science ] Natural History, or Natural Philos- 
ophy, or Astronomy, or Anatomy, or Chemistry, or 
Mineralogy, or Geology, or Botany. On each of 
these sciences^ you may hear courses of lectures, 
and by attentively studying them, one at a time, 
in connection with hearing lectures, you may be 
gradually introducing your mind to the great les- 
sons of nature and thus acquiring a knowledge of 
the works and ways of God. 

Or suppose you take up Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy ; or Civil Polity ; or Political Elconomy. 
Study the best authors upon it, taking notes and 
references ; converse with the most intelligent men 
respecting it ; write down your own thoughts and 
reflections ; and finally set yourself to preparing 
something upon the subject for the public eye. 
You will thus begin to have definitely formed 
opinions upon the subject, and to feel your own 
strength. 

But here you are perhaps ready to say, The 
task proposed is too difficult and arduous. It may 
be accomplished by some superior intellects, or by 
men exclusively devoted to learning, but it is not 
for me to climb those enviable heights . There 
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is not so much difference in the native capacities 
of different intellects as you probably suppose, and 
knowledge is more accessible to all minds than is 
commonly imagined. When its generic principles 
sure well mastered, the rest becomes easier ; memory 
is much relieved, and the pleasure increases as you 
advance. The reason of this is, that unity and a 
consent of parts pervades all the works and ways 
of God, 

For instance, suppose you are studying geog- 
raphy. Instead of having to gather up and 
hold in your memory all the individual facts 
without order, which would be a disagreeable, 
hopeless, endless task, you first learn the general 
facts or principles which comprehend them. 
Toa divide the globe into zones or belts, and 
ascertain what are the natural productions of 
tlie several belts of latitude. You then learn the 
relative position, size, and general features of each 
country^ You ascertain the influence of climate, 
scenery, and other physical causes upon the natu- 
ral productions of the earth, upon animals, and 
upon the human race. You then acquaint your- 
self with the form of government and the religion 
of each country ; trace the influence of these causes 
also upon the intellect, habits and morals of men. 
You have now comprehended millions of millions 
of individual facts under a few general truths, 
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which only require the modification that observa- 
tion and experience will easily furnish. It is now 
only necessary for you to call to mind the latitude, 
natural features, government and religion of any 
country or section of country on the globe, to be 
able at once, with considerable accuracy, to de- 
clare the whole catalogue of its produce, trees, 
fruits, plants, with their particular qualities ; the 
entire race of its animals, reptiles, birds and insects, 
with their peculiar forms and orders ; and the 
physical, intellectual, social and moral character of 
its inhabitants. Even if you have never heard or 
read a syllable respecting the productions of certain 
countries, you will never be left to suppose, as a 
man recently did, that pine-apples and cocoa-nuts 
are imported from Persia, or that coflFee is raised in 
Holland, or figs and oranges in Patagonia, or cotton 
and rice in Great Britain, or rein-deer in Abyssinia, 
or fur and wool in the West-Indies; you will not 
look to the torrid zone, or to a flat and monot- 
onous country, for the most vigorous intellects; nw 
to temperate zones for the most luxurious imagina- 
tions, or the warmest passions ; nor to despotic gov- 
ernments for original and independent minds ; nor 
to Pagan, Mohammedan or Catholic religions for 
intelligent and virtuous communities — because you 
know that these are not their appropriate soil. It 
was by a specific application of the same generic 
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principle that our Saviour said, '' From thorns men 
do not gather figs, nor from a bramble-bush do they 
gather, grapes," 

In the same manner, learning certain general 
peculiarities in the physical features of a country, 
will help you to know and remember numerous 
particulars which depend upon them. The rivers 
of any country, for example, take their size, speed 
and direction, from the size of its features, and the 
magnitude, elevation and course of its mountains^ 
When you have learned the one, you have already 
begun to learn the other by inference. You will 
not then look for any very large rivers in Great 
Britain or New-England, nor on the west side of 
the Andes, because the features of these countries 
are too small for them \ but on the east of the An- 
des in South America, and of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in North America, those vast elevations look- 
ing off more than a thousand miles to the ocean as 
their base, you will expect to find rivers of the 
largest size, with numerous tributaries to serve as 
the natural arteries of such countries. And so you 
find it over the whole globe, in respect to all the 
facts comprehended in physical geography. There 
is such a proportion between the relative members 
of the material universe, that a knowledge of a 
few of the most important members, will impairt to 
a scientific mind a ready knowledge of all the rest. 
It is on this principle that the science of compara- 
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live anatomy is founded ; so that the student by 
seeing only a bone or the fragment of a bone, or a 
tootfiy will give you the anatomy of the whole 
frame to which it belongs. 

In this way the study of geography will soon 
become a delightful and profitable exercise of io- 
tellect, judgment, sagacity and philosophical dis- 
crimination, as well as of memory ; pouring yalna- 
ble knowledge into the mind through all these 
inlets. And thus you will find it, in every depart- 
ment of study and of enterprise ; when yon have 
faithfully surmounted first difficulties and secured 
the essential principles or steps of a subject or of a 
course of business, the rest of the way is comparar 
tively easy. The young man on entmng upon 
business, finds his greatest difficulty in getting 
well started. But patience and perseverance in 
well-doing will always succeed at last, and great is 
the reward. 
4- In further illustration of our doctrine, take the sub- 

ject of geology. When you have learned the jHrimi- 
tive, transitionary, secondary and tertiary forma- 
tions, with the geological features of a country, you 
will know without further information where to look 
for granite ; where for limestone and marble ; where 
for iron ; where for coal ; where for salt ; where for 
gold and silver ; where for pure water, &c. You 
will not then expect to find granite in oiir middle 
and western States; or the transitionary lime- 
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Stone and marble in primitive districts ; nor iron in 
secondary rocks ; nor coal in the White Mountains, 
or to much extent and perfection in any part of 
New-England ; nor salt in the Green Mountains, 
or any other primitive districts ; nor gold and silver 
in secondary or tertiary formations ; nor the purest 
water in a flat, alluvial or vegetable soil. If the 
above minerals or metals are found at all in such 
places, you will know that they are away from 
home, that they have been carried there by a del- 
uge or some convulsive and disturbing cause in 
nature ; and that they do not of course probably 
exist there to any considerable extent. The nat- 
ural home of all these things can be definitely as- 
certained by geological principles. 

The same is true in all the physical sciences, 
and also in the abstract and exact sciences, in an 
eminent degree. In mathematics, our minds first 
become possessed of certain self-evident truths, 
which we resolve into principles comprehending 
individual truths, and out of which finally grow, 
as the branches from the trunk of a tree, all the 
endless ratios, proportions and powers of measure- 
ment and of number. 

The same is also true in those sciences which 
comprehend the laws, operations and duties of the 
intelligent and accountable mind. Take for ex- 
ample moral science, or the science which treats 
of our moral relations and duties. Here also are 
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certain self-evident truths, from which may be 
clearly demonstrated the first great principles in 
morals, to which individual truths and duties are so 
related, that they will guide you safely through all 
your inquiries after truth and duty. If ever yoa 
lose your way and get into doubt or difficulty in 
a subject that is very complex, you have only to 
revert back to some of the first principles which 
you have established including the case in ques- 
tion, and you will easily detect your mistake, co^ 
rect your error, and see your way clear again. 

Suppose for illustration, that from the self-evi- 
dent truths, that we exist ,* that we think ; that, as 
free moral agents, we will and act ; that we love 
and hato ; that we are social beings ,- that we can 
benefit or injure one another ; that, inasmuch as 
every effect must have an adequate cause, we 
owe our existence to some Superior Being who 
sustains and protects us — you proceed to establish 
some of the great moral principles, that we are ac- 
countable for our conduct ; that we ought to ren- 
der supreme homage to the Supreme Being ; that 
benevolence is the essential element of moral hap- 
piness ; that we ought not to injure ourselves, bat 
to pursue the course which will make us most hap- 
py forever ; that we ought to be benevolent to- 
wards all men, and do them good as far as we can. 
Now take any one of these principles and carry it 
through that whole department of moral inquirjr, 
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of which it isl the law and the light. For instance, 
take the principal that you ought, to the extent of 
your abihty, to do that which will most benefit 
yourself and your fellow-men. Apply this princi- 
ple to all your pursuits and relations ; to your busi- 
ness in life, and your manner of pursuing it ; to the 
cultivation of your intellect and heart ; to your social 
habits ; to the care of your health, to the influence 
which you do or may exert upon the physical, 
intellectual, social, civil, moral and eternal interests 
of your fellow-beings. You will find that this prin- 
ciple will serve from the infancy of your moral be- 
ing as a lamp to your feet, conducting you safely 
in the path of duty at all times, till it presents yon 
with those whom you have blessed before the throne 
of God in heaven, rejoicing together in the glory 
of his kingdom. The same will prove true, if you 
carry out and apply any other of the elementary 
principles of moral science. I can of course only 
give a single example for illustration. 

1 have thus endeavored to show you that the 
universe, the great store-house of knowledge, is 
not a confused and chaotic jumble, as it strikes the 
tmscientific eye ; that when you have acquired the 
science and application of its elementary laws, 
knowledge will flow into your mind much more 
easily, naturally, rapidly, and delightfully than you 
could have at first supposed ; and that as you pro- 
ceed, you will everywhere find order emerging 
from chaos, light from darkness, truth from error, 
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unity from complexity, divinity and design from 
atheism and chance, till your charmed and exul^ 
ing spirit will see the glory of God bursting forth 
on all sides ; and as was said of heaven, so will it 
begin to be said of your soul, that there, is '^ no 
night there." 

As many young men now enjoy frequent oppo^ 
tunities of hearing public lectures on subjects of 
literature, science, history, &c., it may be well to 
notice here the way in which you can render them 
most profitable. 

In the first place then, do not attend more than 
you can prepare for. No person can hear a lecture 
to advantage without some previous preparation. 
The mind must first possess some knowledge upon 
a subject, before it can well acquire knowledge upon 
it from a public lecture. To go to a lecture with- 
out having previously acquired some knowledge 
and interest respecting the subject of it, is like 
going to the market without any money to buy 
with. You will carry nothing away, imless it is 
forced upon you. In colleges, students are alwajrs 
required to study a subject before hearing lectures 
upon it. 

In the second place, have a wise choice of the 
lectures you attend. Select tlie best, and those 
upon subjects respecting which you judge it most 
important to acquire knowledge. 

In the third place, do not attend merely to hold 
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your dish and catch whatever chances to fall into 
it for yonr gratification, bat attend to aid your in- 
restigation of principles and facts, to exercise your 
own intellect and judgment, and to incorporate 
with your own mind whatever of knowledge may 
be acquired. 

In the fourth place, take at least as muph time 
after a lecture as you spend in hearing it, to think 
upon it, to digest it and to write down in your note* 
book in a place headed with the subject of the lee* 
ture, whatever important principles or facts you 
may have learned. 

Now all this may seem to you, at first, a hard 
and unwelcome task ; but it will soon become easy, 
and its fruits will abundantly appear. You will 
thus acquire such a mental habit, that whatever 
you hear will put you to thinking and investi- 
gating; and your philosophical memory will be 
able to carry away from every lecture, all that is 
most essential and important. 

Tou may indeed frequently hear lectures that 
contain but little thought, and that illogically ar- 
ranged. Owing to a want of mental discipline 
in the speaker, there may be a confounding and 
misapplication of principles and a jumbling to- 
gether of facts incongruous and impertinent, the 
effed of which you may realize in the blur and 
confusion cast upon your mind, as one is con- 
scious of the indistinctness of vision produced by 
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spectacles which do not bring the rays to a focal 
point, but the reason of which you will not per- 
ceive, till you learn what is implied in the scientific 
presentation of a subject ; just as one will not per- 
ceive why the spectacles confuse his vision, till he 
learns the science of optics. 

But if you attend upon lectures in the manner 
above indicated, an occasional exhibition of this 
kind will do you no ii^ury. You will thus learn 
to distinguish between the wheat and the chaff ; 
and whatever sets you to thinking and invests 
your mind with elementary principles clearly elu- 
cidated, will stand in profitable contrast to confu- 
sion of thought, empty declamation, or mere com- 
mon-places. 

In this way you may not only derive satisfactioD 
but may grow in valuable knowledge, as the fruit 
of every lecture you hear. 

The same general directions are applicable to 
the hearing of lectures upon moral and religious I 
subjects. If you are attending a course of Biblical 
lectures, it is well to know beforehand what po^ 
tibn of Scripture or what subject comes next, and 
before hearing the lecture to exhaust your own in* 
tellectual strength upon it. Read and think upon 
it ,* let your mind feel its difficulties, so as to know 
what it needs to learn ; le^it thus become alive to 
the subject ; then will it sympathise with the 
speaker, enter in earnest into his explanations and 
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s, and gather up and use all the knowledge 
h he presents. 

le same directions apply also to the hearing of 
urses upon the Sabbath. A great deal of pul- 
reaching is lost, because hearers have too little 
3st respecting the subjects discussed to acquire 
rledge upon them. When they cry after knowl- 
, and lift up their voice for understanding, when 
seek it as silver and search for it as for hid trea- 
they cannot fail to grow in religious knowledge 
r the faithful preaching of the gospel. If you 
give that effectual and earnest attention to re- 
1 which you must give to other grave sub- 
, in order to understand them ; if you attend to 
nost important evidences for the inspiration of 
iible, and ascertain the most essential princi- 

doctrines and duties which it professes to 
1 ; so as to know enough to be desirous to 
V more, you can scarcely listen to a religious 
)urse without hearing something to enlarge 

knowledge, enlighten your understanding, re- 
e your difficulties, increase your faith, and 
n your heart. 

nowledge 'is not tantamount to piety. Men 

have " all knowledge " — and still have no re- 

n. Yet is the understanding the natural 

lue to the heart, and the kingdom of God is a 
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kingdom of light. Through the perverseness. of 
the heart there may be knowledge without piety, 
yet there cannot be piety without some knowedge ; 
and; other things equal, the more there is of knowl- 
edge, the more expanded and elevated will be the 
piety of the souL Hence religious knowledge is 
the most important, and lays an indispensable 
demand upon a portion of your time and atten- 
tion. No young man of fair mind and sober judg- 
ment will deny this. To obtain a correct knowl- 
edge of the being and perfections of Gtod, of his 
government, and of our moral relations and duties, 
is the noblest and richest achievement of the hu- 
man intellect. Nothing else so lifts up the- spirit 
from the dust ; nothing else so amplifies thei mind ; 
nothing else is so vitally concerned with our tem- 
poral and everlasting well-being. 

Nearly all the infidelity in our land is promoted 
and sustained by ignorance. With few exceptionsi | 
those who turn away from the religion of the Bi- I 
ble and pronounce it priestcraft and superstition, 
are those who never examined it at all ; and with- 
out any exception, they are those who never exam- 
ined it faithfully. The whole army of infidels of 
every grade, from the grossest atheist to the most 
self-wise deist, who are coming up upon our 
land, like the frogs and the locusts and the lice of 
Egypt, are such because they wish to be such, and 
have never taken the trouble to look into religion. 
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lu the pride and sensuality of their hearts they are 
quite willing to think the religion of the Bible a 
feeble and childish affair, got up by priests, and 
adapted to the weak and credulous, but quite be- 
neath them/ Poor, silly things ! 

** Like bmtos they live, like brates they die.** 

While the Bacons, and Newtons, and Locks, and 
Edwardses and Davises of every enlightened age 
and nation, whose transcendent intellects have ex- 
plored the physical and the moral universe, from 
slumbering atoms beneath our feet up to worlds 
and suns rolling on high ,* and from the first move- 
ments of the human mind, to its loftiest efforts of 
racipcination and demonstrations of moral truth — 
have received the Bible as the undoubted word of 
God, and have found its revealed truths to be 
worthy of their profoundest reverence and their 
most exalted praise, it is enough for these wise 
ones to turn the lip of scorn, and resign themselves 
up unmolested to the vile pleasures and the miser- 
able fruits of sin. 

And now, my young friend, I leave the subject 
with you. The Being who made you, has singled 
you out from millions of our race ; he has placed 
you in a spot brilliantly illuminated with the lights 
of science, and highly charged with incentives to 
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knowledge. With his own finger he is pointing 
you upward to his fair temple in the skies, and in- 
dicating that he has some great design and some 
superior destination for you. He is calling upon 
you by motives which make angels flaming spirits 
in his service, to lift up your voice for understand- 
ing, and to seek after knowledge as for hid treas- 
ures. Truly a price is put into your hands to get 
wisdom. Shall it be written on your grave, that 
you had no heart to improve it ? Count the loss 
and the gain on both sides, as you look down the 
long ages before you, and then tell us what yon 
will do. If you will steadfastly address yourself 
to the pursuit of knowledge, and acquaint yourself 
with God and be at peace with him, on the authcff- 
ity of everlasting truth and experience, be assured 
that the pleasures of indolence and sensuality, 
which you relinquish, will be a thousand times 
repaid by the noble and abundant pleasures of the 
mind which you will soon begin to realize ; pleas- 
ures which will steadily increase as you proceed, 
will survive the grave, and grow into" inunortal and 
full fruition in Heaven. Your rising sun will go 
forth in its strength, waxing brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day ; till it will finally stand at 
high noon, full-orbed and cloudless, and pour its 
everlasting splendor upon your head in the paradise 
of God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRINCIPLES. 

**Tli%t w« beneeforth be bo mora ekilJran, toned to tBd firo.** 

Thv word principles has a meaning that varies 
according to the subject to which it is applied. In 
chemistry, it means the elements of things. In 
mathematics and metayhysics, it means the self-ev- 
ident truths. In the philosophy of cause and effect, 
it designates the generic sources whence species 
and individuals proceed. And in moral science, it 
indicates the leading doctrines of belief and the 
ad^ted rttles of action which they sanction. 

I. I would first solicit your attention to the im- 
portance of being early established in right moral 
jHinciples. 

1. They ate your only protection against the ex- 
pQ$ures incident to the passions and temptations of 
youth. To be without them, in a world like this, 
is.like being out at sea without either compass, or 
rudder, or anchor. You have no sure knowledge 
of the right way ; or if you had, you have noth- 
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ing to guide you in it ; — and if, in your doubts 
and perils, you would at any time find a haven, you 
have nothing to serve you as an anchor, sure and 
steadfast. You are thus continually exposed to be 
" tossed to and fro and carried about with every 
wind." How many millions of youth, from not 
being early established in right principles, have 
been overcome by temptations and drawn into the 
vortex of dissipation and ruin ! 

2. They are your only sure protection against 
the insinuations of error. Ever since the father of 
lies insinuated himself into the bosom of our com- 
mon mother and imposed falsehood upon our race, 
the world has been filled with lies ; and men have 
never been wanting to believe and to teach them. 
Unless therefore your minds are early preoccupied 
with truth and with sound principles, they will be 
eminently and perhaps fatally exposed to error. 
Unless the mental soil is implanted with good seed, \ 
thorns and thistles and weeds will shoot up. You \ 
will always be very liable to imposition. Every- 
thing that looks plausible and that gratifies your feel- 
ings, you will be likely to embrace for truth, and 
to stake your eternal interests upon it ; so exposed 
will you be to the '' sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive." 

3. They will secure to you the confidence of good 
tnen. This is of very great moment to you. To 
have the confidence and esteem of good men, is 
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the best earthly ioheritance you cau have. But be 
assured you cannot secure it without some estab- 
lished principles. Men must know where to find 
you and what to expect from you. And the higher 
yotir principle rise, and the more firmly they are 
maintained, the more will you secure the confi- 
dence of those whose confidence is of most value. 
Becoming thus committed to the sympathies and 
to the fellowship of men of character and influence, 
you will be delivered from the snares of '' evil men 
and seduciedTS," and incited to rise to something good 
and grecU. '' He that walketh with wise men shall 
be wise."' 

4. It is important to establish right principles 
while yottng, so as to secure their growth. The 
parinciples of belief and conduct formed in youths 
gain constant 49itrength by iage and use ; they grow 
with our gtowth, and strengthen with our strength. 
The man who waits till middle age before he es- 
tablishes his principles, is like the husbandman 
who should wait till mid-summer before he plants 
his corn. He then wants the previous growth. 
Or he is like the navigator who should wait till he 
has been ottt at sea long enough to half finish his 
voyage, before he lays his course. 

When a man comes to be exposed to the severe 
trials and ^the strong temptations of the world, as 
they beset him in the^ midst of life and business, 
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he needs the protection of principles early formed 
and faithfully nurtured to maturity. Principles 
but just then implanted, or just beginning to 
sprout, are not adequate to his necessities. They 
are very liable to be broken down and destroyed. 
You cannot trust to principles formed late Ih life, 
as you can to those formed early. 

6. It is extremely difficult to establish principles 
in mature age, after associations, prejudices, and 
habits are formed. If we speak of principles as 
matters of doctrinal belief, all your cherished asso- 
ciations and prejudices are then to be surmounted ; 
if we speak of them as rules of conduct, all your 
previous habits are then to be corrected. This is 
no easy task. A large portion of the strength of 
your remaining days, must then be spent in coante^ 
acting the evil tendencies of your previous princi- / 
pies. Indeed, so powerful and abiding is the inflo- 
ences of early principles, and so disastrous the 
want of them, that in most and perhaps all cases 
in which men have risen to eminence, they have 
done it upon the strength of principles eariy formed. 
The germs of what they were to become^ weie 
seen sprouting at an early age. In Washington, 
for example, how early did that principle of ini^- 
rity appear, which ripened to perfection, and be- 
came the basis of his future greatness and of the 
salvation of his country. Moral principles are not 
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Strictly innate in any human bosom. They are ii 
all cases to be formed ; and the sooner it is done, 
the easier. 

6. But the strongest reason for establishing 
yourself early in right principles, remains to be 
mentioned . God commands it. And he has there- 
with associated his blessing, which is the only per- 
fect security, either for this life or for that which is 
to come. To believe what is morally true, and to 
act upon principles morally right, is to possess the 
character which God approves, and to be prepared 
both for earth and for Heaven. 

Become thus early established in right principles, 
and you will never be turned out of the way by 
the delusions of error, or by the solicitations of 
pleasure, or the impulses of blind passion; your 
defence will be the munition of rocks. In the ag- 
itations of life, the convulsions of death, and the 
retributions of eternity, you will fear no evil, Tor 
God will be with you. 

II. Let us now proceed to inquire what right prin- 
ciples are, and how they may be known and formed. 
All sound morality has its foundation in religion, 
but I shall give to religion a more full and distinct 
consideration in a subsequent chapter. 

The principles of belief are of numerous grades, 
from gross atheism to sound religion ; and the prin- 
ciples of conduct also graduate in like manner. 
The first elevation is only a refinement upon the 
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pleasures of the brutes. It implies the exercise of 
intellect, but it is exerted merely for the purpose of 
enhancing and prolonging the plesusures of sensual- 
iiy. There are in all communities some men who, 
as is said of a great portion of the French nation, 
adopt no higher principle of action, than just to se- 
cure to themselves and to the objects of their favor 
the highest and longest continued sensual gratifi- 
cations. 

The next elevation carries us just above the 
mere pleasures of sensuality, to the lower gratifir 
cations of vanity. Here we find the fop and the 
dandy, whose character is manufactured by the tailor 
and the dancing master, and who is never so much in 
his glory, as when exhibiting his fine person, dress 
and manners, to best advantage. In the same com- 
pany we find those trifling and vain spirits of the 
other sex, who spend so many hours in gazing with 
transport upon the mirror, at what they suppose to 
be beauty of form, complexion, and dress ; and who 
are never so much delighted as in the assembly, 
the cotillon, or the drawing-room, where they can 
exhibit their fancied charms to highest admira- 
tion ; while others, conscious of not possessing their 
personal attractions, display their vanity in aping 
the manners and aspiring to the society of the 
more fashionable circles. 

Vanity of person, dress, equipage, furniture, sta- 
tion, rank, name, and distinction, constitutes the 
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ruling passion and the controlling principle of 
many weak minds of each sex and of every age« 
Not far from this grade, we find those who adopt 
what is called the principle of honor. As hoaor 
is a relative term, the standard of right conduct of 
course varies with the character of the commuidp 
ties in which they reside. It is the governing 
principle of such men to do what public sentiment 
declares to be honorable. Hence in some commu- 
lities, their external morality will be almost fault- 
ess ; in others, where the standard of morality is 
ower, they will desert the house of God, and in- 
lulge in walks and rides of pleasure upon the Sab- 
)ath ; in others, they will fight duels ; in others, 
nete out to their enemies retaliation and revenge, 
Lccording to the rule of a heathen writer, that it is 
iqually dishonorable to be outdone by a friend iq^ 
;onferring friendship, and by an enemy in infliol* 
ng injury ,* in others, they will practice gambling^ 
windling, drunkenness, and seduction ; in others,^ 
hey will perhaps do all these things — because 
hey are honorable, and perhaps more honorable 
han any other conduct in their place. Thus, with 
he same fallen and unprincipled hearty in Boston, 
9vith one class of associates, they will violate the 
iabbath ; in New- York, with another class of as- 
ociates, they will act the character of the rake and 
he seducer; in New-Orleans, they will add gambling 
nd duelling ; in Paris, avow atheism, and laugh at 
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all religion ; in pagan and Mohammedan countnes, 
they will espouse the entire abominations of par 
ganism and Mohammedanism ; and among savages, 
they will act out the full savage ! So much for 
the principle of honor. 

We next find those who are swayed by the 
deeper €uid more serious ambition of wealthy in- 
tellectual eminencey conquest and glory^ rank and 
office^ dignity and pmoer. In these things they 
place their highest good ; it is of course their prior 
ciple of action to make all other interests subordi- 
nate to their acquisition and enjoyment. They 
may be fair and respectable men, in a worldly and 
loose sense ; but do you not clearly see, that every 
principle of action founded upon a supreme regard 
to these inferior objects, must be radically wrong? 
Does it not violate the highest relations and most 
solemn obligations of our being ? Does it not set 
aside that great law of supreme regard to God and 
of benevolence towards his creatures, which is 
equally a law of our moral constitution and of re- 
vealed truth ? Is this world ever to be redeemed i 
from its sins and sorrows, and Heaven ever to be 
peopled with righteousness and joy, by characten 
formed upon such a principle as this? 

Come we then to the positive questioQi What 
are the principles of sound morality ? I answer, 
they are such only as recognize that first gieat 
moral truth, that we are accountable, and that ve 
ought to render supreme homage to the Supreme 

s 
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Seing and conduct benevolently towards all his 
creatures ; as will more fully appear in a subse- 
luent chapter upon religion. First of all, then, 
idopt this as a general and governing principle of 
^our life in all your conduct, to have a supreiis 

KEGARD TO THE WILL OF GOD, and a BENEVOLENT 
REGARD TO THE INTERESTS OF TOUR FELLOW-MEN. 



That you may know more fully how to render 
supreme homage to Grod, and to conduct benevo- 
lently towards men, you are furnished with a moral 
sode, called the decalogue or ten commandments. 

Adopt each of them as a specific principle or rule 
>f conduct. 

The first forbids you to love any olher object 
i)efore God. Always make it a principle then, un« 
ler all circumstances, to give to God your supreme 
ifiTections, and to use all necessary means of secur- 
ing them to him. 

The second forbids you to warship any other 
object in place of God. Make it your principle 
then, never to allow a regard to men, or custom, or 
gold, or honor, or any other object, to supplant that 
homage, or prevent that worship, which is due to 
God. 

The third forbids yon to take the name of God 
in vain. Adopt the principle then, never, on any 
occasion or pretence, to treat God or religion with 
irreverence. Let every species and degree of pro- 
fanity, be forever exiled from your heart and lips. 
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The fourth instructs you to keep the Sabbat! 
holy. Make it your principle then, never to yiolat 
the sacredncss of that day. Let neither businen 
nor pleasure, nor indolence, nor irreligious society 
tempt you to divert any portion of the Sabbatl 
from the sacred duties to which God has assignee 
it. Give it all strictly, conscientiously, habitually 
to a religious purpose. 

The fifth requires you to honor your parents 
Make it your rule then, always to conduct towards 
them with filial affection, respect, obedience ; nevei 
to do anything which would grieve or dishonoi 
them, and ever to do that which shall make you 
their honor and their joy. 

The sixth forbids you to kill. And '' he that ba- 
teth his brother is a murderer." Make it your prin- 
ciple then, never to cherish hatred, ill-will, anger, 
revenge, envy, or any other feeling towards a fel- 
low being, which would seek his harm ; neither to 
pursue any kind of business or amusement, which 
tends to injure his property, health, character or use- 
fulness. 

The seventh forbids all impurity. Make it your 
principle then, to disallow every unchaste affection, 
purpose, and action ; and, as far as possible, to avoid 
whatever might lead to or occasion it. 

The eighth forbids theft. A crime so severely 
condemned by civil law and public sentiment in all 
Christian countries, that you may seem in little 
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ianger of eommitting it. But remember that fraud, 
iecepticsiy overreaching, or any other means by 
\i^ch what were honestly another's is brought into 
your own haxids, is a moral theft. Make it your 
princifde lihen^ to conduct in strict honesty towards 
all men, and never through any means or pretence, 
to get or possess what were injustice the property 
of another. 

The ninth forbids false witness. An iniquity 
loudly condemned both by the voice of law and of 
public sentin^eni, in all civilized countries ; but still 
of very extensive occurrence. What a loathsome ex- 
hibition of this immorality is made in our civil courts i 
Aud how extensively, it finds a place in the social 
circle, and around the domestic hearth ! Adopt the 
prioeiple then, never to testify of another what 
you do oat know to be strictly and certainly true ; 
aud never to speak even truth against him, unless 
the good of the community requires it. 

The tenth forbids covetousness. An iniquity 
Ddious in the eyes of all, and yet one of the most 
prevalent and tenacious maladies of the human 
heart. Adopt the principle then, always to be sat- 
isfied with the portion assigned you by providence ; 
never to indulge the incipient risings of desire for 
what does not belong to you ; and to rejoice in the 
welfare of others, as well as in your own. 

These are the great principles of sound morality. 
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handed down to our world froin heareri, to regulate 
our conduct towards God and towards each other. 
They are immutably perfect and imperishable. 
The philosophy, science, arts, customs, and all the 
human institutions of the day in which these prin- 
ciples were presented to our race by God, ha?e 
changed or passed away ; but these remain precisely 
as they were, almost four thousand years ago. Not 
a jot or tittle of them has changed or failed ; and 
exactly such they will continue, as long as the sun 
and the moon shall endure. Wherever they hare 
been most known and obeyed, men have been most 
elevated in character and most happy. They are 
the everlasting principles of sound niorality. Adopt 
them ; direct your conduct by them ; and you will 
be sure of forming a righteous character. 1* Where- 
with shall a young man cleanse his way? By 
taking heed thereto according to thy word. The 
commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes." 



CHAPTER V. 

EARLY HABITS. 

'* And wban be ii old be will not depart from it.*' 

Thk power of confirmed habit is almost iuviii* 
cible. It is a '* strong man armed." So the weep- 
ing prophet considered it, when lamenting over a 
p^opleL that had grown old in iniquity. He did not 
mean to declare it an absolute physical impossibil- 
ity to change a natural habit, as it is for the Ethio- 
pian to change his skin or the leopard his spots ; 
but by a strong expression, in the language of 
poetry, to. assert that it is extremely difficult and is 
rarely done. 

In the present chapter, I solicit attention to your 
early habits. We have considered knowledge as 
preparatory to the formation of principles; and 
principles, as preparatory to the formation of char- 
acter, or settled habits of conduct. 

I. In regard to the importance of early habits, 
it is obvious, to remark 
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1. That they are those most easily Jbimed, 
Childhood and youth, like the pliant clay vptsk die 
potter's wheel, are susceptible of being moulded 
with comparative ease, to various forms. Or to 
vary the illustration, if life be compared to a race, 
youth is the setting forth ; before an uncontrollable 
momentum is acquired, almost any course may 
be taken. Or if human life be compared to the 
growth of a tree, youth is the twig or the sapling, 
which may be easily bent in any direction. 

2. Not only are early habits the easiest formed, 
but the hardest to alter. Ton can with much more 
ease change or abandon a habit formed at fifty, 
than one formed in youth. > There is alwajrs 
through life a strong proneness to return to the 
habits first formed. They are the deepest, firmest, 
most natural, most unwilling to forsake you. 

" Just ai the twig is bent, the tiee'i inelmed." 

'' Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.*^ And 
for the same reason, train up a child in the way he 
should not go, and when he is old he wiB not de- 
part from it. Hence it is said of the man who has 
grown old in iniquity, *' His bones are full of the 
sin of his youth, which shall lie dowB with him in 
the dust." It frequently happens that men who 
had formed vicious habits in youth, but had brought 
them into subjection during the strength of prospe^ 
ous manhood, as trouble or age advance fall a prey 
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to theQ» agaijQ, and sink under them into an igno-* 
iQiPPOus grave. 

3. The habits early fornjed, will go far towards 
determining the character of your society. In this 
cpuiitry, wher« there is no podigsee of rank, titles, 
wealth or nobility, it is left for every young inan to 
decide for himself what. his society shall be. Thq 
kind of society into which he is early introduced, 
will depend very much upon the habits which 
he early forms; and in the kind of company with^ 
which he sets out, he is most likely to tontinue^ 
It is very difilcult and rare for a maii to change his^ 
company. He almost never does it, unless from some^ 
powerful religious impulse. One of the mighties^ 
holds that Satan has upon his young friends, i^ 
through the influence of their companions. Hencq 
the author of the inspired proverbs urges it, as onq 
of the strongest inducements to early right habits^ 
** That thou mayest walk in the way of good men, 
and keep the paths of the righteous." "He tha^ 
walketh with wise men shall be wise, but the com- 
panion of fools: shall be destroyed." 

4- By the habits which ypu. now form, you wiU 
secure or forfeit the confidence and patronage of 
the community f By far the greater proportion of 
young men, are destitute of large pecuniary means^ 
They have no other capital than their character. 
This if it i^ good, is the best, but if bad it is 
the worsts capital^ lin thje world. Most of those who 

9* " " 
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have acquired wealth and risen to distinctioii in 
other respects, have done it without pecwniwy 
capital to start with. They bare accomplished it 
chiefly through the direct and indirect influence of 
the habits which they early formed ; and in no re- 
spect were their habits more important to them, 
than in the valuable confidence and support of the 
community which they secured. 

Tour success or final failure in business, must 
therefore depend very much upon your early-formed 
habits. In rising into successful business without 
capital, or from a small beginning, many trials most 
be encountered and many diflicuities surmounted. 
If you do not readily succeed, you are in danger of 
becoming discouraged and of falling into the^ gulf 
of dissipation. But form right habits, persevere 
in them, so as to secure the sympathy and confi- 
dence of good men, and all the trials, difiiculties, 
and disasters which befall your early efiTorts, will at 
length give way, and a plain path will open before 
you. Every young man owes to himself the duty 
which Paul enjoined on Timothy : " Let no man 
despise thy youth.'' It is the duty of every young 
mail not to be despised. He ought so to conduct, 
as to secure the confidence and esteem of all who 
know him. 

5. It is exceedingly probable that the haUts 
which you form in youth, will determine thefuhare 
and everlasting condition of foisr $ouL They 
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certainly will, if you die young ; and they most 
piobably will, if you live to old age. When we 
consider how large a proportion of our race are cut 
down in youth, and of those who live to old age 
in sin, how few then abandon their sinful habits 
and form a character fit for Heaven, is it too strong 
to say, that the moral habits which you form in 
youth, will in all probability fix your character and 
condition for eternity ? 

II. Let us then proceed to specify some of the 
most important habits to be early formed. 

1. A habit of proper subonUnatian and respect 
towards all superiors ith age or rankj ig of first inn 
portance. It is equally a law of nature, of civiU 
ized society, and of religion, which enjoins the 
duty; and the young man who transgresses this 
law, must lay his account with a heavy rebuke 
from both Qod and man. 

Insubordination to parental authority, and a want 
of grateful filial affection, is a sin of deep die ; 
ond none is sooner or more certainly overtaken with 
judgment. '^ The eye that mocketh at its father, 
and despiseth to obey its mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall 
eat it." '' He that curseth his father or his mother 
shall surely be put to death." ^' Honor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.'* 
There are scores of scriptures of similar import ; 
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and does not all experience illustrate their truth ? 
Is it not a fact that insubordination, or misconduct 
in any form towards parents, iff followed with a 
curse, even to the cutting short of life, and that 
filial piety is followed with a correspondent Mess- 
ing ? 

The same general principle holds respecting your 
conduct towards superiors. Public sentiment, 
if nothing else, will soon punish that youth who 
fails to form a habit of due respect towards parents, 
guardians, teachers, or any of his superiors in age, 
rank, authority, or intellectual and moral worth. 
On the other hand, to form and faithfully practice 
this habit, is one of the most e£fectual means of 
■^curing the universal confidence and esteem of 
mankind. 

2. A habit of strict temperance in all things, 
cannot be too early or too thoroughly formed. 
Read the history of Daniel, who rose from the 
condition of a poor captive boy, to an importance 
which caused the great monarch of Babylon to do 
him homage, and which finally made him the sa- 
viour of his nation. Steadfastly refusing the lux- 
uries of the king's table and persisting in his sim- 
ple diet of pulse and water, he grew in beauty of 
body, vigor of intellect, and purity of spirit, till he 
far surpassed, even in the king's judgment, all those 
who feasted at the royal board. Young Franklin, 
by avoiding all stimulating meats and drinks 
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and adhering to a africtly temperate style of Uv* 
ing, and even fasting one day every week, soon 
surpassed in every noble quality his compaoions 
who w^re devoted to indulgence, and lived in 
the full vigor of his powers long after they were 
in their graves. It is always a darkly ominous 
sign, for a young man to be fond'of what is called 
'^ high UvingJ^ 

Ya^ numbers of our young men, and young wo- 
men too, are becoming the subjects of debility and 
disease ; some are going rapidly towards the grave, 
and others gradually sinking into a state of physi* 
cal prostration and depression of spirits ,* some asi 
almost destitute of meatal energy, or s||pngth of 
purpose ; others are in that state of intellectud 
and moral torpor, which renders them insensible to 
the high appeals of moral and religious truth; 
thousands are destitute of that positive brightness 
and nerve of intellect, that buoyancy of spirit and 
elevation of hope, which are requisite to success 
in any great undertaking; and yet many mcnreare 
the worthless victims of excited appetite, lust and 
passion — all from habits of intemperate living. 

They do not perhaps intoxicate with strong 
drinks ; nor do they at any time absolutely surfeit. 
But they habitually — and it is the habitual prac- 
tice that roins — they habitually enslave the mind 
to the body and the body to appetite ; they con- 
stantly overcharge the digestive functions, and thus 
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insensibly bring on that, morbid condition of body 
and mind, whence all these evils result. 

" He that striveth for the mastery," said PSial, 
" is temperate in all things." Think of the value of 
uniformly cheerful and elastic spirits ; of a vigor- 
ous and clear mind ; of freedom from painful or un- 
easy sensations ; of being enabled to go forth with 
energy and delight to every duty ; and of retaining 
unbroken health to a good old age ; — temperance. 
is the natural parent of all these blessings. 

A professional gentleman advanced in life, once 
informed me that he had always enjoyed perfect 
health, and that he scarcely knew the meaning of 
pain or of dejected spirits, I asked him how it 
came to pass. He replied, " I early formed a habit 
of taking nothing into my system which I had 
found injurious; and of always leaving off eating 
while I had yet a good appetite." 

The rule of temperance is — a moderate use 
of whatever nourishes, and total abstinence^ from 
-whatever injures. The best food, is the most sim- 
ple ; the best drink in the world, is pure cold water. 
Every appetite for hurtful things, is artificial and 
vicious ; it is provoked and increased by trouble. 
I have often observed that persons strongly attach- 
ed to coffee and tea, whenever they are in trouble, 
increase the quantity and strength of their bever- 
age. The same fact I have noticed in those who 
chew, smoke or snufF tobacco. I know a gentle- 
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man addicted to snuffy who, whenever anything is 
upon his mind that troubles him, doubles or trebles 
the number and size of his pinehes. We have all 
observed the same fact respecting those who drink 
intoxicating liqubra* -Mow a healthy and natural 
appetite operates in a manner directly the reverie of 
this^ it is diminished by trouble; This is accord- 
ing to the constitution and. necessities of our nar 
ture. When the human system is excited or op- 
pressed with anxiety or mental suffeting, it requires 
rest from all stimulantid. This is what a health|f^ 
appetite alwayis dictates ; while a morbid appeti^e^ 
or a craving for hurtful things, at the verytVUtS' 
when denial is most important to health and I^ 
is most clamorous for indulgence. < *;.' 

Beware then of every appetite which increases itil 
demands when you are under these unhealthy ex- 
citements. If you have already begun to form such 
an appetite, allow me to advise you, before you close 
this chapter, to detennine never again to indulge 
it. Decide this moment. Try your strength now ; 
see what you can do. I khow a gentleman of 
high standing, who was some years since in the 
habit of taking brandy with his water at din- 
ner. He at length became so attached to it, that 
he could not relish his dinner without it. Per- 
ceiving this, he one day said to himself, " I will 
not he the slave of a brandy bottle !" From that 
moment the habit forsook him; he has not used 
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the bottle tince, and now he has a keener relish 
for his dinner without brandy, than he ever had 
with it. The same is true, mote or lessy in regaid 
to the use of all stimulants and narcotiri, not even 
excepting tea and coffee. Give them all up, drink 
nothing but pure cold water, and you will soon find 
your reward in a keener, sweeter, more natural 
relish for both food and drink, and in more unif<xin- 
ly cheerful and bounding spirits. 

3. Form a habit of Jixed and engrossing atten- 
4ian to the subject or business on hand. This habit 
it in part the fruit of intellectual discipline acquired 
bj study, but results more perhaps from direct 
eflbrts of application to those subjects or matters of 
business, which come necessarily before you. You 
may lay it down as an axiom, that without this 
habit of concentrated attention, no man can become 
eminent in his calling, whether it be study or bus- 
iness. Unless you early form the habit of irans^ 
ferring your attention from one subject to another, 
so as to have your thoughts concentrate upon the 
immediate subject before you, you will through 
life sustain very serious inconvenience and loss. 

It is said of Sir Isaac Newton, that when en- 
gaged in his mathematical and philosophical inves- 
tigations, he was so much absorbed that he forgot 
all other interests, and day and night sometimes 
passed over him unobserved. So completely was 
all the energy of his mind taken up and concen- 
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trated. The late Professor Fisher of Yale College, 
one of the most eminent of his profession and age 
which this country has furnished, was a similar 
example. 

But this habit is by no means confined to stu* 
dents. There are many individuals in active busi- 
ness, who possess this habit in a very high degree. 
I know a mechanic, who has risen from a poor 
orphan apprentice-boy to be the first man of his 
profession in this country, who says that next to 
the habit of strict temperance, which he eariy 
formed, was the habit of fixing his undivided a|r 
tention upon the subject or business before him ; 
and that to this, next to his habits of temperaaMp 
he ascribes his success. So well-formed was tfab 
habit, that although an immense business pressed' 
upon his mind, when other objects came before 
him they had his whole attention. He stated that 
on a Saturday afternoon he received a letter from 
one of his agents abroad, informing him of a failure 
by which he lost ten thousand dollars; but as soon 
as the evening came, which was to him holjf time, 
and he gave up his. thoughts to religious subjects, 
this disaster went entirely out of his mind, and no 
more returned to it till he resumed his business the 
next Monday morning. So thoroughly formed 
was his habit of being what Horace calls " totus in 
illis," or wholly absorbed in the thing on hand, 
that he did not even think of his secular loss till 

10 
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the Sabbath was over. This may seem almost in- 
credible, and yet it is not to be doubted. Such 
examples show us what habit can do. 

Absent-mindedness is frequently considered the 
mark of a great intellect. Inattention to passing 
events, may be connected with a strong intellect 
engaged in some great subject, and it may also be 
associated with a feeble intellect engaged in noth- 
ing ; but whether the intellect be strong or feeble, 
it is always the mark of a mind not disciplined to 
good habits. Adopt the rule, therefore, always to 
give your undivided attention to the present ob- 
ject ; whether it be study, business, relaxation and 
amusement, company, the conversation of a friend, 
or religion. In the house of God, and in all sea- 
sons due to devotion, give up your thoughts and 
feelings entirely to religion. Chastise every wan- 
dering thought, and school your mind to a fixed 
and absorbing attention. You may find this at 
$rst very difficult ; but persevere in it, and you 
will soon form a habit which will become as a 
second' nature and will prove of incalculable value. 

4. Form habits of industry, frugality and be- 
ncvolence. Diligence in business is a duty en- 
joined upon you as truly as prayer. The man 
who would accomplish much in this short life, 
must early form habits of husbanding well his 
time, and of turning all its precious moments to best 
advantage. He should, as far as possible, have 
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regular hours — a time for everything and every- 
thing in its time — and count every hour bh lost, 
which is not faithfully given to its appropriate object. 

A frugal habit is also an essential virtue. A 
man is rich, not so much according to the amount he 
has, as according to the little he wants. And every 
shilling which a young man spends unnecessarily, 
whether for dress, or amusement, or to gratify his 
appetite, will prove a greater injury to him for the 
evil habit which it forms, than for the pecuniary 
sacrifice which it costs him. 

But the latter damage is by no means to be dis- 
regarded. The young man who would acquire 
property, must reduce his expenses to the smallest 
amount which he decently can, and ho must call 
himself to strict account for every farthing. I 
heard a gentleman of large property, who began 
life with nothing, say, that when he was an ap- 
prentice-boy, he was for some weeks in the habit of 
stepping into a shop, at eleven o'clock, and of treat- 
ing himself with a piece of pie, at the expense of 
six cents. He one day thought within himself 
that it was a foolish habit, of no advantage to his 
health ; that six cents a day amounts in a year to 
about twenty dollars, and that the money spent in 
this way, with the interest upon it, would in a few 
years swell to a sufficient sum to start a man in 
business and become the germ of a future fortune. 
He immediately abandoned the habit ; and who 
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can tell how far his subsequent success has turned 
on that important incident ? 

Most young people of both sexes are going too 
fast in their expenses. They dress too much, and 
pay too high a tax for the gratifications of amuse- 
ment and appetite. There are scores and hun- 
dreds of young men, who cannot get started in 
business and cannot settle in life, because they 
have never learned to graduate their expenses by 
their income. If in their expenses they would 
contrive to fall habitually a little short of their in- 
come, instead of going a little beyond it, a few 
years would establish them in an independent busi- 
ness. The young man who, by reducing his ex- 
penses can save a little from a small income, is 
really better off and will finally be richer, than he 
who is living freely and saving little from a large 
income; for there are hundreds who can fnake 
money, where there is one who can save ii. Grow- 
ing substantially rich, is more a saving than a 
getting process. It is hardly desirable that your 
income should be great, for the first few years ; it 
is rather to be preferred that it should be such as 
to compel you to form habits of economy and firu- 
gality, and to select for your helpmete one who 
will be neither too proud nor too indolent, to look 
well to the ways of her household and eat not the 
bread of idleness. 

But beware that your frugality does not degen- 
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erate to a parsimonious and miserly spirit. The 
best preventive of this, is a habit of beneficence. 
Begin early to interest youir heart and engage your 
hand in the various objects of Christian benevo- 
lence. The money expended upon the gratifica- 
tions of vanity, amusement, and appetite is usually 
worse than thrown away. But that which is given 
to alleviate human sufferings, or to promote the 
cause of morality and reh'gion, blesses both him 
that gives and him that takes. " There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth ; there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to pov- 
erty." 

5. Habits of prudence and moderation are at 
the present time peculiarly called for in young 
men. The circumstances of the early settlement 
and liberation of this country, together with the 
form of our government and the native spirit of 
enterprise, hate contributed to impart a hasty, head- 
long impulseto many of those whose gray hairs have 
not yet taught them that discretion is a virtue as 
well as action, and that motion is not always pro- 
gress. Form the habit of approaching every new 
subject or plan of action with deliberation. Never 
allow yourself to be caught up and carried away 
by a new thing in a hurry. Consult the wisdom 
of age and experience. Guard against radical 
principles in theory, and against running into the 
habit of extremes iii action, if you would maintain 

10* 
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the character and the influence of a sound and 
well-balanced mind. Leave it to those nrho have 
wilfully resolved to set the apostolic injunction 
aside, '^ Let your moderation be known unto all 
men," to mount every running hobby that comes 
along, and anathematize their fathers because they 
do not mount behind them and ride too. 

But let not prudence degenerate to a selfish pol- 
icy, nor moderation to pusillanimity. The more 
intense your zeal in every good cause, the better, 
provided it is wisely directed. 

6. Discipline your tongue to right habits. '' It 
is an unruly member, full of deadly poison ;" and 
it is said that '^ no man can tame it." If one man 
cannot forcibly tame another^s tongue, yet every 
man can do much towards taming his oxon. The 
habits of your tongue will have much to do in form- 
ing your character, and in determining your rela- 
tion to society." " By thy words shalt thou be 
justified, and by thy words shalt thou be con- 
demned." How soon will a chaste and discerning 
mind detect a man's character by his language ! 
Suppose for instance, that you are on a journey. 
If anything low, vulgar, slanderous, irreverent or 
profane, anything that discovers want of Chris- 
tian principle or of good breeding, drops from your 
lips, all the more cultivated and pure-minded^ per- 
sons present, will instantly notice it and avoid you. 
You will thus be exiled from their confidence and 
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society ; while the vulgar and the wicked will be 
attracted towards you. All the elevating influence 
of the one kind of society, you will thus exchange 
for all the debasing influence of the other. And 
so it will be with you, in every situation through 
life. ^' The words of a wise man's mouth are gra- 
cious; but the lips of a fool will swallow up 
himself." 

7. Form the habit oi grctduating all your plans 
and shaping your conduct upon the broad scale of 
eternity. Live in view of living forever. Take 
your relations to God and to eternity into view, in 
all your calculations. This implies the loftiest and 
noblest range of thought, the soundest exercise of 
judgment. 

In forming this habit, if the favor of God is 
more important to you than all other objects, you 
will always keep it most in view ; if a treasure in 
his kingdom is worth more than any earthly inher- 
itance, you Fill habitually seek it first. If your 
soul is of more value than your body, you will not 
sacrifice its integrity, growth, purity and glory, to 
sensual indulgencies. You will give to God your 
best thoughts and warmest devotion ,* to the inter- 
ests of his kingdom, your steadfast service ; to his 
word, your most earnest study ,• to his grace, your 
cordial acceptance ; and to his law, your constant 
obedience. 

You will sacredly appropriate the entire Sabbath 
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to its holy duties, whether of devotion, religions 
reading and study, teaching, public worship, or 
Christian conversation, with a fidelity that will so 
warm and baptize your heart in its spirit, as to 
make its weekly return to you a joyful antepast of 
Heaven. Every morning and evening through the 
week, will also witness your more private devo- 
tions of the family and the closet. 

In all your intercourse with your fellow-beings, 
you will habitually regard and treat them as the 
subjects of an influence proceeding from your words 
and actions, to effect their everlasting character and 
condition. 

You will form the habit of valuing property, in- 
tellect, learning, power, influence, and all other 
things, chiefly as they may subserve the interests 
of eternity ; regarding this world with all its pos- 
sessions and pleasures, as swiftly passing away. 

You will also study an habitual resignation to 
losses, disappointments, sickness, afflictions, and 
whatever evils may befall you by unavoidable 
causes, assured that all these things are ordered by 
a wise benevolence and " work together for good 
to them that love God." 

Proceeding in this way, the longer you live the 
more habitually will you look upon eternity as 
your home ; upon God as your portion ; upon 
Christ as your Saviour ; upon yourself as a pilgrim 
and sojourner here ; and upon Heaven as your per- 
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feet and happy rest forever. You will look upon 
all mankind as your brethren, moving onward to 
the same eternity with you ; and you will seek to 
do them good to the extent of your ability, both 
in respect to temporal and eternal interests. In a 
word, influenced by faith in the verities of the 
gospel, you will endeavor to form all your habits 
of conduct upon the great principles of eternal 
morality. 

Having surmounted first difficulties, your path 
will become easier and more pleasant* It will be- 
come natural and easy for you to do right, unnatu- 
ral and difficult to do wrong. You will find that 
'^ wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness and all 
her paths are peace." For if it is a painful truth, 
that they who are accustomed to do evil through 
the period of youth, will not easily learn to do well 
in old age, it is a happy truth, that they who are 
accustomed to do well through the period of youth, 
will not easily learn to do evil in old age. No. 
Their habits have become their inwrought char- 
acter, their second nature, and they will go with 
them to the grave and forever. 

Having in the days of your vigor formed the habit 
of referring your cares, wants, trials, blessings and 
hopes to God ; of living to do his will, and of confi- 
dently reposing all your temporal and eternal in- 
terests in his hands ; of thus reducing the senti- 
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ment, "My Father, thou art the guide of my 
youth," to a living habit, — it will be neither in you 
to change, nor in God to cast you off. You maybe 
called, like Joseph, David, Samuel, Daniel, Nehe- 
'miah, and many others whom the Lord has made 
perfect through sufferings, to pass through great 
and severe trials ; but the trial of your faith will 
only serve to elevate yoiur character and make 
your last end like Job's, more glorious than the 
first. Through all the way you will hear the 
voice of your almighty and well-known Friend, 
saying to you, " Pear not, for I have redeemed 
thee ; I have called thee by thy name, thou art 
mine. When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee, and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee ; when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee ; for I am the Lord 
thy God " And finally death itself, to the wicked 
so dreadful, will be your eternal gain. Having by 
a righteous life accomplished the end of your ex- 
istence upon earth, and having glorified God in 
turning many lo righteousness, you will " shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars 
forever and ever." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I 

RELIGION. 

INTERNAL AND EXPERIMXNTAX. EVIDENCE. 
" If 9MJ man will do hii will, he shaU know of tbo doctrine." 

Probably all men have their seasons of solicitude 
respecting the future state. Even the most besot- 
ted heathen, the most brutal atheist, and the most 
hardened scoffer, have their solemn moments when 
thought wanders beyond the grave. They some- 
times feel that their foundation is insecure, that it 
is at least possible they may exist in some other 
mode beyond this life, and that it is more than pos- 
sible their present conduct may then visit them with 
fearful retributions. At such moments, they ear- 
nestly desire to know whether there is really to be 
anything hereafter, and if anything, what ? 

I am not one of those who would ascribe all in- 
fidelity and all errors in religion to an intended 
self-deception. I believe that a man may sincerely 
think he wishes to know and obey the truth, when 
wandering in the mazes of error. For some time 
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niy own mind was painfully sceptical respecting 
important religious truths, of which I have not now 
a shadow of doubt ; and instead of wishing to dis- 
believe them, it was my sorrow that I could not 
see my way clear to recognize those doctrines of 
which others seemed so well assured, and which 
gave them such substantial hopes. I had a conr 
viction that believers were better men than I, and 
more than half suspected that they were on a safer 
foundation ; and yet I could not see things as they 
did. I could not bring myself to their belief. 

Such I apprehend to be the condition of many 
minds ; x)erhaps to some extent of nearly all, except- 
ing those established in the Christian faith. Indeed, 
men do not ordinarily wish to practice a direct de- 
ception upon themselves, in any matter. And es- 
pecially in so important a subject as religion, where 
an essential error may occasion an irretrievable 
loss, it is impossible to conceive that any man 
should wish to deceive himself. 

Still let me not be supposed to exonerate essen- 
tial error from all guilt. Our Saviour pronounced it 
sinful ; but the sin lies farther back than is gen- 
erally supposed. A wrong step has been taken at 
the outset, of which fact the subject is not well 
apprised, which is the procuring cause of all his 
mental darkness and moral errors. I shall hope to 
make this appear in the progress of the chapter. 

Allow me then to presume, that whatever may 
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be yoar present doubts, objections, or difficulties, 
you are disposed to come to the knowledge of the 
truth. And may I not here ask Xhe favor of a do* 
terniination on your part, that if the way of truth 
and duty shall be made plain and practicable, you 
will enter upon it immediately. Unless this is your 
determination, I feel unwilling to proceed ; for why 
should I spend my time and strength in laboring to 
point you in a way, which, after all, you have no 
intention to take? 

Befoie. proceeding, let it be premised that some- 
times things are associated with religious trutbi 
which are not essential to it. In shaping the doc- 
trines of the Bible to theological systems, and in- 
grafting them upon philosophical theories, religious 
teachers have ever been prone to fall into the ai>- 
cient error of '^ teaching for doctrine the command- 
ments of men.'' Nor is it to be anticipated by 
those who understand the philosophy of cause and 
effect, that all minds are ever in this world to think 
precisely alike on any. subject. So much differ- 
ence of -mental constitution, of early education, and 
of other circumstances, must ever make different 
shades of belief amongst men, on all subjects. It 
is probably well that it is so. It serves to keep 
alive the activity and to sharpen the acumen of the 
human intellect. 

But respecting the great essential facts , both in 

natural and moral science, all but those whose 

II 
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mental integrity is in some way impaired, may 
fully agree. How many different modes of explsr 
nation there are of various facts in natural science. 
Yet, respecting the facts themselves — such, for 
instance, as that the sun shines; that fire burns; 
that cold freezes ; that water quenches thirst ; that 
food satisfies hunger and sustains life, &,c. — all 
men may fully agree ; for all may learn these facts 
by their own experience. The sam^ is true in re- 
gard to the essential facts of religion. 

While therefore we make full allowance for erro- 
neous theories, and for all honest differences of opin- 
ion in whatever is unessential, we still maintain that 
respecting those facts which are essential to our sal- 
vation and to the interests of religion, men may 
know the truth and be agreed. 

The principle is this, that whoever will actually 
DO his duty, according to the light he now has, 
will have more light ; and thus will the path of all 
subsequent duty gradually be made open and 
plain before him, if in this way he follows on to 
know the Lord. I propose first to illustrate and 
prove this truth by analogy, and then to apply it. 

I. All the natural sciences are successfully stud- 
ied only in a way that recognizes the principle, 
which I have announced. The dreamy theories of 
the ancienls, who undertook the study of nature 
by the speculative process, are passing away. All 
wise men are now convinced that the only success 
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ful method of learning facts in nature, is to pursue 
the inductive and experimental .course. It is in 
this Way, that the. astronomer ascends successfully 
step by step into the heavens, and discovers the 
laws which regulate planets, worlds, suns, and sys- 
tems. In the same Way does the chemist descend 
into the interior world, and discover the hidden laws 
which regulate the operations of material snbstaii- 
ees. What progress could men make in these sci* 
ences, did they not, with the docility of children, 
follow nature at every step? — that is, actually 
obey the liglit, as fast as they receive it, — and did 
they only build up theories in their minds, and busy 
themselves with mysteries and difficulties at a long 
distance before themt Let the learned folly of the 
generations of intellect wasted upon these studies, 
before the inductive process was commenced, an- 
swer the question. The astronomer and chemist, 
and every other successful student of nature, will 
now tell you that appearances at a distance are de- 
ceptive ; that what seems to be absurd, or impos- 
sible in a science, when viewed in the light of dis- 
tant observation or of speculation, vanishes away as 
he actually approaches it. How different are the 
appearances respecting the heavenly bodies and 
the elementary properties of matter, from the actual 
fadSy as proved by mathematical and experimental 
demonstration 1 

Now the same great principle holds in studies 
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strictly mental, like religion, as well as in the 
study of the material unirerse. Take for exnnple 
mathematics. The child must begin with nume^ 
ation and addition. But suppose that when the 
way to perform addition is pointed out to him, the 
indolent and self-willed child, instead of setting 
himself to do it, casts his eye forward and lights 
upon the Rule of Three or the Cube Root, eees a 
great many difficulties there which he does not 
know how to solve, and refuses to advance a step 
till he sees how he can solve them. He may then 
speculate and complain of difficulties, and remain 
just where he is till he dies in his ignorance. . Bat 
let him faithfully perform addition, then will he 
see his way clear to take the next step in mathe- 
matical knowledge ; let him do that, then will he 
see the next ; and so on till he reaches the Rule of 
Three, and lo ! the difficulty has all vanished. The 
Rule of Three is as manifest to him now as addi- 
tion was at first. He thus goes on step by step, 
till the Cube Root and all other difficult things in 
vulgar arithmetic are solved. He next opens his 
Algebra. But he must not refuse to do the sums 
in simple plus and minus, till he can understand 
Quadratic Equations or the Binomial Theorem. 
He must still pursue the same course as in arith* 
metic, doinor according to the light he has, and 
light will still go before him, leading him on 
through all the labyrinths of Algebra. He next 
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opoM bis Geometry. But he must not refupe to 
dp ttte first proposition because he is not yet able to 
demonstrate the celebrated 47th. He must still 
go on as before, doing his duty faithfully at every 
^tep, and in due tjme the 47th proposition, and all 
othe? difficulties in Geometry, will give way before 
him. 

He may now approach the higher mathematics. 
But hefe^ again, he must not refuse to do the first 
problems in Trigonometry and Mensuration, be- 
cause he sees things above his reach in Conic Sec- 
tions or in the Projections of the Sphere. He 
must still go on as before, and in due time all those 
hard problems, which he could no more have 
solved when he first entered upon Trigonometry 
than he could have stretched his hand to the moon, 
will become perfectly easy to him. 

Now he may ascend still higher, and enter upon 
Fluxions ; and finally upon the application of all 
these truths and principles to the mensuration of 
the magnitude, distance and movements of planets, 
satellites, worlds, suns and systems — the laws and 
government of the physical universe! He may 
thus at last stand by the side of Newton in the 
heavens, and solve their mighty problems with as 
much assurance as once he solved his first problem 
in simple addition. 

Yes, the great mind of Newton could once have 

seen insuperable difficulties in the Rule of Three ; 
II ♦ 
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and had he refused to perform addition till he could 
see how to solve them, he would have died in his 
ignorance. Yet strange indeed, surpassing wonder, 
in the vast seience of religion — the deepest, loft- 
iest, broadest, and most farnreaching of all sciences 
— the science of God and of his everlasting govern- 
ment, men seem to suppose that they must unde^ 
stand it all perfectly, even before they take a singk 
step in duty ; nay, that they are quite exonerated 
from obeying his plainest command, because for- 
sooth there are some things in his moral govern- 
ment which they do not yet understand ! 

To every man who takes this position, God says, 
'^ Here, do this plain duty; do this addition. Here 
is something you understand how to do ; now do 
it." But instead of doing it, he begins to find dif- 
culties in some of the more distant and profound 
doctrines of religious science. 

Perhaps he does not see how to solve the prob- 
lem of the origin of evil. He has his doubts and 
difficulties about the doctrine of human depravity. 
He does not see through the mysterious matter of 
regeneration by the spirit of God, and doubts its 
reality. He has his philosophical difficulties re- 
specting the doctrine of redemption by Christ. 
The future " perdition of ungodly men" is to him 
a horrible dogma ; he cannot possibly reconcile it 
with the divine benevolence. He perhaps has dif- 
ficulties respecting the mode of the divine exist- 
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ence. He is perplexed to see where lies so much 
difierence of character between a reh'gious and an 
irreligious man, between one that serve th. God 
and one that serreth him not. He has difficulties 
about decrees, fore-ordination and fate. He has his 
doubts whether there is such an order of beings as 
devils ; he has no recollection of having ever seen 
one. On the same ground, he almost doubts 
whether there are such beings as angels. For the 
same reason, he sometimes doubts whether there is 
a God I But even admitting there is a God, it is 
very difficult to see how he can be omnipresent, 
and make such accurate observation of all the 
thoughts, words, and actions of his creatures, as to 
bring them to a full and righteous judgment. He 
has some very serious difficulties about the resur- 
rection ; and is ' quite in a puzzle how to answer 
the old question of the Sadducees, " How are the 
dead raised up, and with what bodies do they come?" 
As he has not yet taken the full gauge and dimen- 
sions of the universe, he finds it difficult to deter- 
mine where heaven is, and where hell is. Respect- 
ing the way in which this world is to be destroyed, 
the order and mode of the judgment-day, the 
appearance of the " new heavens and new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness," his mind is very, 

very much in the dark. 

Oh what a world of difficulties ! Even the Bi- 
ble, which came expressly to enlighten him, is full 
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of dark aud difficult things ; yes, as full as ever the 
arithmetic was to the child, who had not eyen done 
addition. And as long as he thus refuses to act up to 
the knowledge he has, a|id employs his strength 
only on what seems to him in the distance to be 
difficult, he will practice just the wwlom and 
make just the progress of one undertaking mathe- 
matical science, who should refuse to do the first 
sum in simple addition, till he could solve all the 
difficulties of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry , Con- 
ic Sections, and of all the higher branches of math- 
ematics. 

Every science in nature, even the more abstract, 
like mathematics, is in some sense experifnentoL 
Religion, too, is eminently an experimental science. 
Hence a man must actually do the will of God, if 
he would truly know of his doctrine. God 
never intended that the human mind should walk 
in darkness in religion, any more than in other 
sciences ; but as in all other sciences, men must 
obey the light they have in order to get more 
light, so it is in religion. The same great princi- 
ple pervades the physical and moral universe. 

But here you perhaps inquire. Ought not a man 
to see his whole way clearly, before he sets out in 
any important enterprise ? and what assurance has 
he, that his difficulties in religion are only relative ; 
that they are not absolute and intrinsic, and hence 
never can be removed by any degree of knowl- 
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edge ? I answer, tbe same as in other acieiicea. 
What assarance has the 8chool*boy, that all thoae 
hard problems in mathematics can be solred ? thai 
they are not absolute absurdities and impossibilitieai 
The fact that thonsands actually hatfe solved them ; 
and the results, in their successful application to the 
business of life and to the laws and moTements of 
nature, prove the truth of the science. So it is in 
religion. Thousands actually havcj by yielding 
themselves up to> God to do his will, seen all their 
difficulties give way before them ; and the results^ 
in the happy transformation of their character and 
hopes full of immortality, prove the truth of their 
religion. That is, they {»rove it true to their n»« 
tures and liecessities. 

We must then walk in present light, and by fiodth 
in Ood respecting the future. The Red Sea did 
not open before tho Israelites, till they had first 
obeyed God and marched promptly up to it. Sup« 
pose they had refused to move forward a step at the 
divine command, till they should see the waters 
divided. Would they ever have seen them divided ? 
And after they had entered the wilderness, God 
did not show them the whole way at a glance ; but 
only went just before them, in a pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night. This is emblematic of 
the way in which God conducts us through this 
life, to the celestial Canaan. 

KiCt me not be supposed to intimate, that all the 
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mysteries of either natural or moral science are 
ever to be solved in this life. Far from it. Es- 
pecially in the vast science of religion, there will 
remain worlds on worlds of things to be learned, 
after the mind has made its highest possible attain- 
ment on earth. But we have the assurance, that he 
who will do the will of God, faithfully foUowing 
him in the path of obedience to known duty, 
shall have all his darkness dispersed and his dif- 
ficulties removed as he ascends, till he shall finally 
stand, not merely with Newton in these lower heav- 
ens, but, with Gabriel in the heaven of heavens! 
And even then, he will have but just begim to 
learn the stupendous lessons of religion — the laws 
and the government of the moral universe. 

Enough however may be learned of the science 
of religion in the present life, for all the purposes 
of our probation ; and it may be learned for a cer- 
tainty, as truly as any other science. 

II. Let us then proceed to apply the principle 
which I have illustrated, in showing how this may 
be done. 

Here is a man that has all his religion to learn. 
To God and his government he is a stranger. Yet 
that man knows that he ought to do good, and not 
evil, to the world ; that he ought to conduct be- 
nevolently, and not either indifferently or mali- 
ciously, towards his fellow-beings. Not a miBtn upon 
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earth, will deny that he ought to do this ; or if he 
does, he is a monster and not a man, for it is writ- 
ten upon the constitution of every accountable 
soul. But when he opens his eyes upon creation 
within and around him, he may see a thousand 
demonstrations of the existence of that almighty 
and infinitely wise and good Being, who forms and 
sustains, controls and governs all things. 

If then he ought to be benevolent towards his 
fellow-beings, he surely ought to be supremely so 
towards the Supreme Being. Now this is the first 
lesson ill the Bible. '^ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself." Let him then immediately begin to do 
this. Let him set himself at once to obeying this 
law ; let him yield himself up to God, to do him 
supreme homage, and to do all his creatures what- 
ever good he can. Let him thus give up his will 
to God, and from this moment say to him, "What 
wilt thou have m6 to do ?" 

No sooner does he do this, than he finds " another 
law in his members^ warring against the law of 
his mind." He begins to encounter a strong cur- 
rent of selfishness. He finds that he has always 
been cherishing a will at variance with the will 
of God, and with the first laws of his own moral 
constitution. He thus becomes convinced of the 
doctrine of depravity. The reason why any doubt 
their depravity is that they always move with its 
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current. They always gratify and obey itsim* 
pulses, instead of making the law of moral bener* 
olence their rule. When a man undertakes to stem 
the current of his selifish desires, and sets himself 
in good earnest to obeying the divine law, he soon 
finds what the apostle did, *' When the command* 
roent came, sin revived and I died." ** O wretch- 
ed man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death." He is disposed to say with an- 
other, ^' God be merciful to me a sinner ;" and with 
another, '* My sins are too strong for me ;" and 
with another, as he casts about him, " All have 
gone out of the way ; there is none that doetfa 
good." 

Thus does he become experimentally convinced 
of the doctrine of human depravity ; and all those 
scriptures on this subject which once seemed to 
him strange and extravagant language, become per- 
fectly manifest as sober truth. 

Consequently he now begins to feel his need of 
aid from above. He again opens his Bible and finds 
the Holy Spirit promised to those who sincerely 
ask his influence, to subdue the reign of sin, sanc- 
tify the heart, and strengthen every good purpose. 
He seeks this aid in earnest supplication to God ; 
and by the sensible triumphs which he thus obtains 
over his sins, he learns the reality and necessity of 
divine influence. The reason why any doubt the 
doctrine of divine influence, is that they have never 
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realized their need of it ; and heiKe, have never 
sought for the " unction of the Holy One," and 
have never been ''baptized with the Holy Ghost." 
Convinced now of the extent and malignity of 
sin, he begins to inquire, How a holy and just 
God can forgive it ? ^' How can man be just with 
God ?" How can the divine law be sustained, and 
God be just, and yet justify a sinner ? He opens 
his Bible again and reads of the- wonderful fact, 
that '' God sent his only begotten Son into the 
world to be the propitiation for our sins;" that 
'' Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us ;" that he was, as 
the i^ophet foretold, '' wounded for our transgres- 
sions and bruised for our iniquities;" that ''the 
chastisement of our peace was laid upon him," and 
that by " his stripes we are healed." Beholding 
the ^on of God rendering perfect obedience to the 
law, yet suiSfering on account of sin, " the just for 
the unjust ;" thus showing to men and angels the 
evil of sin, even the very sin which God forgives ; 
" so that God might be just, and yet justify him that 
believeth in Jesus," — he cordially welcomes him 
as his Saviour, and thus becomes experimentally 
acquainted with the doctrine of redemption by 
Christ. The reason why any disbelieve it, is that 
they have heard it wrongly presented, or associated 
with philosophical absurdities not really pertaining 

12 
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to it ; or what is more probable^ they have nev€r 
realized their need of it. 

In looking back now upon his past life, and see- 
ing how different his views, purposes, and feelings 
are from what they were formerly, he is connnced 
of being the subject of a great moral change. 

He sees the same interesting change frequently 
taking place in others around him. He opens his 
Bible again, and reads of being '* born again ;" of 
a ^' new heart ;" of ^^ putting off the old man, and 
putting on the new ;" of being '^ renewed in the 
spirit of the mind ;" of being '* transformed," &c. 
He now readily perceives the reality and meaning 
of these scriptures, and thus becomes established 
in the doctrine of regeneration. The reason why 
any deny or doubt it, is tliat they have never ex- 
perienced it ; and they are too incredulous to be- 
lieve that other persons have experienced anything 
which they have not themselves. 

Our religious pupil has now learned the facts in 
Christian doctrine, «o far as includes his accounta- 
bility ; the being and perfections of God ; human 
depravity ; divine influence ; regeneration ; and re- 
demption by Christ. 

We might thus proceed through the entire 
sclieme of Christian doctrine, and show that it may 
be experimentally demonstrated as we demonstrate 
facts in all other sciences, by simply following the 
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rule laid dowa by Ghrist, " If auy will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine;" a rule strictly phi- 
losophical, eminently practicable, and always sue-* 
cessful. 

Do you think I am too positive ? It is the lan- 
guage of Him who is the "Way and the Truth." 
''He shall Arnotrof the doctrine." Have you tried 
it ? As a wise philosopher, no man will call in 
question the success of this course till he has 
thoroughly tried it. All who have faithfully tried 
it, have proved it. to be successful in their own 
happy experience. Its truth and excellence ace 
thus attested by the three highest sources of proof 
— the express declaration of Jesus Christ; the 
analogy of all science ; and the experience of every 
one who has tried it. 

A few important inferences will conclude this 
chapter. 

1. You are responsible for right religious opin- 
ions. Qod has placed it within your power to 
know the truth, and has made it your unalienable 
and solemn duty to do it. You can never screen 
yourself by ignorance, or take innocent and safe 
shelter behind the conflicting opinions or the infi- 
delity of your fellow-men. Do your own persmial 
duty, and you will know the truth. 

£ven those who have not the Bible, may learn 
from their own constitution and the light of na- 
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ture, enough to convince them that they ought to 
be benevolent towards God and towards men. Let 
them do this and they will poraess the first fruits 
of piety; they will manifest saving faith. Bat 
yon, who have also the superior light of reyelation, 
may ''add to your faith knowledge." By a dili- 
gent and right exercise of your intellectnal afid 
moral powers, you may ascend in '' the knowledge 
of the Son of God unto a perfect man, uuto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.'^ 
You may be ^^ filled with the knowledge of his 
will." 

I am here supposing that yon have not as yet 
touched the historical evidences of the authenticity 
and inspiration of the Bible. No matter whence 
the Bible came, or who inspired or wrote it. By 
the best of all evidence, that of your own experi- 
ence, observation, and demonstration, yon may learn 
the reality of the moral truths which it teaches, 
whatever be the source whence they came. You 
are to admit them as truths, having claim to your 
attention and requiring you to adapt your conduct 
to them, on the same ground that you do the truths 
taught in books on natural science — on the dis- 
eases of the human body, or on chemistry, or ge- 
ometry, or astronomy. Your confidence in the 
truths taught in these books, does not rest upon ex- 
ternal and historical evidences respecting the au- 
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thors and sources of the books that teach them, 
but upon yoiur own perception of the truths them- 
selves. 

If you hare the time and the means, you may 
now proceed, i^ far as you please, into an examina- 
tion of hiatoricfd and external evidences for .th,e 
authenticity and inspiration of the Bible ; and the 
more you study and learn, the more firmly will 
your mind settle down upon it, as the proved and 
tried foundation of your eternal hopes. Thus, in 
the sa.me way by which you may become ac-^ 
quainted with the most important facts in the nat- 
ural world, you may also become acquainted with 
the facts essential to your salvation in the moral 
world ; and who will say that it is not as much 
your duty to know the latter as the former ? 

2. Essential errors in religion cannot of course 
he innocent. To have no opinions in particular, 
no definite religious knowledge, implies that a man 
has ziot done bis duty. God will not hold him 
guiltless. With the best of hearts, a man may 
adopt erroneous views and wild theories explana- 
tory of important facts, but respecting the facts 
themselves, which are essential to his salvation, and 
are the pillars and the substance of the divine 
government, every man who does the will of God 
will have definite and right knowledge. The rea- 
son why any are fatally sceptical or ignorant must 
be, that they have stumbled upon the threshold of 
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duty; they certftinly have not done the will of 
God, aa well aa they knew hotc. The conlitiued 
action of this guilty cause at length gives thera 
over to jadicial blindness. It was in this view, 
that the apostle said of those determiDed on dark- 
ness rather than light, " If arty man be ignorant, 
let him be ignorant ;" and that our Savicur said, 
" He that hath ears to hear, let him hear ; for to 
him that hath, shall more be given ; but from him 
that hath not, shall be taken away even that vhich 
he seemeth to have." That is, He that refuses to 
obey the light which he already has, shall receive 
no more; but even that which he has, sbdl be 
taken from him. 

3. Hence, while piety produces sound doctrine, 
impiety persisted in leill terminate in dangerous or 
fatal error. 

Where do we find in all ages the most deroted 
and excellent piety ? In those individuab sod 
those communities, where the sound doctrines of 
the gospel are maintained in greatest purity and 
strength. But whenever you accost a man who 
discards the strictness and sanctions of the moral 
law ; or the depravity of mankind ; or the nature 
and necessity of a moral renovation ; or the doc- 
trine of redemption by the sacrifice of Christ, &c. 
when disengaged from alt speculations and present- 
ed as naked facts, you invariably find a defect of 
piety. Some one or more of the following qnes- 
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;ionk| embraced under the first duty of homage to 
jrod and benevolence to man, will detect the secret 
if his HS^pticiam and of all his difficulties. Does 
lie p ra ctice, daily communion with God in his 
3loaet? Does he faithfully maintain worship in 
liis family ? Does he train up his children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord ? Does he 
seek to reclaim men to duty and happiness ? As 
he has opportunity, does he endeavor to " do good 
to all men" both in respect to their temporal and 
eternal interests ; ''especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith ?" Does he pray, " Thy 
kingdom come," and so contribute of his property 
and of his efforts to extend the kingdom of God 
over the world, as to evince that his prayer is sin- 
cere ? In short, is he really endeavoring to live to 
the service of God and the best interests of men, 
according to the very first lesson of all true piety ? 
— a lesson which every man can know as well as 
he knows his moral existence. If not, then the 
proper thing for him to do, is, not to find difficulties 
and create objections respecting subjects of which' 
he is ignorant, but to repent and do his "first work." 
Probably all irreligious men take refuge more or 
less in some lie. Press them closely, and it will 
usually appear. It is a refuge into which they flee, 
to escape conviction of guilt and danger from ne- 
glecting known duty. We wonder how Ihey can 
be so stupid ,* why the appeals of the gospel do not 
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reach and move them. The reason is, that they 
are shielded by some error which they do not 
avow, and of which they are perhaps but feebly 
conscious themselves^ And thus while this error 
is produced by living in sin, the sinful propensity 
is strengthened by the error. 

Of several men whom I one evening inyited to my 
house for the purpose of calling their attention to reli- 
gion, all but one acknowledged their duty and deter- 
mined to do it. They are now gentlemen of known 
and professed piety. The individual who doubted 
and objected, remained at my request after the others 
retired. On particular inquiry, it appeared that he 
was taking refuge in a metaphysical difficulty. He 
said^ " I cannot avoid believing in fatality. I can do 
nothing myself; all my purposes and actions are or- 
dered and controlled by a higher power." I ar- 
gued the case with him for nearly an hour ;. he at 
last confessed that he could not resist the . argu- 
ment, but that he had other difficulties which 
there was not then time to explain, and so he took 
his hat and bade me good evening. That man is 
now in the State prison^ for iniquities in which he 
was at that time covertly engaged. So the secret 
of all his difficulties is fully explained. 

It is not true of many who thus entrench them- 
selves behind difficulties, that they are doiug things 
which will send them to the State prison ; but it is 
true of atl, that they are withholding known duty, 
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doing what they know is wrong in the sight of God, 
and doing what will eventually prove their ruin, if 
they do not tarn. '' Because ye have said, We have 
made a covenant with death, and with hell have we 
made an agreement, we have made lies our refuge 
and under falsehood have we hid ourselves, judg- 
ment will I lay to the line, and righteousness to the 
plummet, and the hail shall sweep away the refuge 
of lies, and the waters shall overflow the hiding-^ 
place." 

On the contrary, men of loose sentiments and 
even avowed scepticism, on submitting themselves 
to God and entering upon the performance of known 
duty, have had their minds entirely revolutionized 
and set right in religious truth, with almost incred« 
ible easd and rapidity. 1 have known sceptics of all 
descriptions^ immediately upon repentance and sub- 
mission to God, embrace every doctrine of Christi- 
anity as fast as their minds could receive the proposi- 
tions that contained them. So speedily and cer- 
tainly is the promise realized, that '^if any man will 
do the will of God, he shall know of the doctrine." 

Hold then at this point. From whatever source 
the Bible came, it teaches moral truth. The re- 
ligion which it inculcates is a reality. It is a sub- 
ject of exi)erimental demonstration, and thousands 
of men of all ages have proved it true. Away 
then with all attempts to evade it. You must meet 
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the facts in the physical uniyerse as they are, and 
not less truly must you meet the facts in the moral 
universe as they are, or you must suffer the pen- 
alty. If the religion of the Bible is true^ you are an 
accountable being ; you are to exist forever ; your 
present conduct is to affect your future condition ; 
you are fallen from holiness ; you must become re- 
newed ; you must obtain forgiveness through the 
Christian redemption; you must become truly 
pious, or you cannot escape moral and irretrievable 
ruin. Come then in earnest to this subject ^ of all 
subjects in the world, trauscendently the most im- 
portant. Truly is it said, '^ If religion be anything 
it is everything." It is everything. AH the 
treasures of the world are too poor to redeem the 
soul. Everything but a portion in the kingdom of 
God will soon fail. How fleeting is time ! how 
soon you must die, and go to the judgment ! To 
know how you may " stand in the judgment,'^ and 
be welcomed to everlasting life — can aught com- 
pare with this for importance ? And oh, what 
gratitude for the divine promise so fully and faith- 
fully redeemed in all ages of time, that if you will 
do the will of God, you shall knmo. Come then 
and submit yourself to him; come and no his 

WILL. 
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If a young man abroad at school receiyes a letter 
claiming to be from his father, containing instructions 
in regard to his: conduct, there are two ways by which 
he may assure himself of the authenticity and claims 
of the epistle. In the first place, the letter may con- 
tain its own evidence. If it is written in his father's 
hand; has his father''s signature; mentions particulars 
to him of which he is conscious, respecting his consti- 
tution, health, dispositioUf htdbits; alludes to various 
domestic circumstances .; — if in the letter the father 
speaks of the order and government of his family; de- 
velops some of his intentions respecting his children; 
expresses great affection for his absent son, and in- 
forms him that he shall before long send for him, and 
^hall then reward him according to his conduct and 
progi«es8 — he may be satisfied at once that the letter 
is. from his father. No matter how it came; suppose 
it was picked up on the door-step. The character of 
the letter itself and the facts which it contains, are evi- 
dence to his mind that it is from his father. This is 
called INTERNAL evidence. If by following the in- 
structions the son finds the happy effects in his heahh 
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and iu his intellectual and moral improvement which 
the letter promises, this is additional proof of the ex- 
cellence of the letter and of its claims to hia attention. 
This is called experimental evidence. When a man 
has proved the virtues of a medicine, it is not necessa- 
Tj for him to have the history of it, or to know who 
furnished it, in order to be sure of its excellence and 
of its claims. It is his duty to use it, even if he knows 
nothing of its history. 

In the second place, the son may proceed to inquire, 
if he chooses, respecting the manner, means, agents 
and various circumstances through which the letter 
was produced and brought from his father to him. 
llie character of his father is a pledge that he would 
give only wise and good instructions. This fact, and 
the rightful claims of paternal authority, are evidence 
of the excellence of the letter and of its demands upon 
his attention. This is called historical and exter- 
nal evidence. 

Now the evidence upon which most believers in the 
Bible mainly rely, and that upon which multitudes 
almost solely rely, is internal and experimenial. It is 
the kind of evidence peculiarly adapted to all miods. 
It is of itself sufficient. But as infidelity is continually 
making bold and confident attacks upon the historical 
evidences of the Sacred Scriptures, and as there is 
with most young men a great lack of knowledge re- 
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specting these evidences, with which to meet and con- 
front the ignorance and impudence of historical infi- 
delity upon its own ground. I have thought it best to 
present, in a condensed form, something of the argu- 
ment and proof on this subject. Ample justice to a 
subject embracing so much compass and learning, de- 
mands volumes ; but I shall endeavor to bring as much 
into a small compass as can be well expressed. I 
hope the reader will not consider the subject tedious 
and dry, nor pass hastily over it ; but that he will give 
it a thorough and serious examination. The charac- 
ter and circumstances of this age strongly demand it, 
especially on the part of young men, who are soon to 
have the disposal of all those institutions of religion 
and learning, which are to preserve our nation and 
to enlighten and bless the world, and which rest for 
their* support upon the truth and inspiration op 
THE Bible. 

IS 



CHAPTEE VII. 

AUTHENTICrrY, GENUINENESS, AND CRJSDIBlLir OF 

THE BIBLE. 

OLD TXtTAMXlTT. 

** To iliem were eommitiad the <Nr«elM of God.** 

There is ia oar hands a very ancient Book 
which is in every respect a most extraonfinaty vol- 
nme. Of all the learned volnmes with which the 
world has groaned for many ages, no other has ex- 
erted a thousandth part of the salutary moral influ- 
ence upon mankind, or retained so great an ascen- 
dency over intelligent minds. The great Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, one of the most learned men of any 
age, who was familiar with twenty-eight different 
languages and the most able productions in them, 
testifies, " I have carefully and regularly studied 
the Bible, and am of the opinion that this volume, 
independently of its divine origin, contains more 
true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer mo- 
rality, more important history, and finer strains 
both of poetry and of eloquence, than could be 
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collected within the same compass from all other 
books which were ever composed." The opinion 
of this distinguished scholar, is also the growing 
opinion of the most profound and cultivated intel- 
lects of both continents. 

Judging of causes from effects, it is a book of 
transcendent power. The power to which I now 
refer, is not simply or mainly that of a literary 
kind ; it is, as every thinking man must see, the 
power of its moral princii^es. It discloses laws 
and facts, which experience proves to be true to 
nature and to our necessities. The power of the 
Bible is the power of living and momentous 
thoi^ht9 from the invisible world, striking deeply 
into the kindlipg spirit of man. 

Could you see at one view ^he millions of learned 
volumes that promised immortality to their authors, 
which have gone to their long home of oblivion, 
and the tendency of every human production to 
perish from the minds of men, and in the same 
views observe the steady and strong march with 
which the Bible has been continually gaining u}x)n 
the woirld, you would have a striking manifestation 
of its pre-eminence over all other volumes. 

Observe also how triumphant its power over its 
enemies. There is not a passage or a thought in 
the Bible, which has not been assailed in innumer- 
able ways. The loftiest pretensions of learning, 
science, and philosophy, and the most malignant 
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arts of wit, satire, and scurrility, have been em* 
ployed against it in vain. 

Were all the books which have been written 
against the Bible, and have gone to their grave, to 
be raised from the dead and collected into one rcir 
nme, no library would be spacious enough to re- 
ceive the book, and the common age of man would 
not suffice to read it through. Thousands of times 
has the Bible been condemned, banished, burned ; 
still it survives, developing fresh and ever-growing 
enei^es j and never did it promise a more ^ certain 
and speedy reign over the whole empire of human 
minds, than at this very hour. 

I approach the subject of the authenticity, gen- 
uineness, and credibility of the Bible, ])ainfully 
conscious of the impracticability of exhibiting the 
strength of so voluminous a subject, in one or two 
chapters. I can only introduce you into the vesti- 
bule of the great temple. 

Admitting the existence of a God of infinite 

power, wisdom, and moral excellence, and admit- 
ting our moral accountability to him, it is to be 
presumed that he would make communications to 
us ; and that for this purpose, he would employ not 
only the laws and operations of nature, but also 
language — that comprehensive, quick, and ener- 
getic vehicle of thought. 

By a written revelation from God we are not to 
understand a system of arbitrary fabrications. It 
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is information respecting certain fads in the uni- 
verse, which it is important for us to know. It is 
a strong concentration of intellectual and moral 
light from the past, present, and future, made by the 
Infinite Mind to our minds, clearly developing our 
present duty, with its consequences to our future 
interest as accountable subjects of moral govern- 
ment. 

But certain infidels, such as Herbert and Boling- 
broke, have said, ''If a revelation is necessary to 
teach us religion, how are they to blame for irreli- 
gion who have not received this special gift?" 
To this I reply. They are not to blame in so high 
a sense as we are, if we sin against this superior 
light. Still the light of nature is sufficient^ as 
Paul has taught, to render all men inexcusable for 
not loving and serving the God of nature ; who is 
also the God of the Bible. When we say a reve- 
lation is necessary, we mean not in the most abso- 
lute sense. We do not mean to say that a man 
cannot be truly religious by the mere light of na- 
ture ; but that such is his fallen and dark condi- 
tion, that a special visitation to him from God, is 
eminently important — sufficiently so to authorize 
the expectafion of one. 

It is also necessary to discriminate between the 
competency of men to recognize the truths of a 
revelation when actually made to them, and what 
they would themselyjes have accomplished towards 
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discovering them, if unaided by revelation. This 
distinction exists in natural as well as religiouB 
science. Pythagoras demonstrated to us the cele- 
brated 47th proposition of Euclid. Thousands of 
men since, availing themselves of what he has 
done, have been enabled to demonstrate the same ;. 
who, but for the revelation made to us by that 
master-mind, would never have known how to do 
it. So of the sublime revelations of Copernicus, 
of Newton, and of many others. The truths 
which they have taught us, we are competent to 
recognize as truths, and to see that they would be 
truths in nature, even if they had never been made 
known to any human mind. 

Thus you observe that one design of a written 
revelation from God is, to help us to knowledge 
which we should not in fact obtain without it ; but 
which, when obtained, has a distinguishing moral 
claim upon us, just as do the revelations of natural 
science or experience. A written revelation from 
God does not create the facts and truths of objec- 
tive religion ; it simply discloses them to us. 

Another design of a written revelation is, to give 
higher illumination to truths already perceived by 
the light of nature. If you look upon a lofty edi- 
fice by moon-light, you obtain some general im- 
pressions of its architecture ; if you look upon the 
same after the sun has risen upon it, you can iden- 
tify it with the building which you saw by moon- 
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light, but the principles and style of its architec- 
ture are presented to you in a much stronger and 
bolder relief. So when you look upon that grand 
spiritual edifice, the moral government of God, in 
the comparatively dim light of nature, you see its 
general principles with sufficient distinctness, to 
enable you to identify it with the moral system 
disclosed still more clearly, by the superior light of 
the Bible. 

Now it is not indispensable that you have a nat- 
ural history of the sun, in order to convince you 
that it makes a true revelation to you, and enables 
you to discern the edifice supposed more clearly 
than you could by moon-light ; so also it is not in- 
dispensable that you have a natural history of that 
Moral Sun, the Bible, to convince yoi; that it makes 
a true revelation, and enables you to see the prin- 
ciples of the divine government more clearly than 
you could without it. In either case, if a man 
shuts his eyes against the light, a thousand histor- 
ical evidences that these suns were made by God, 
and hung in the natural and moral heavens for the 
illumination of the world, would not cause him to 
see. 

The Bible then reveals the same principles of 
moral government which are revealed by nature, 
only in a stronger light ; and in addition to these 
discloses yet other truths which are valuable to us, 
which commend themselves to every man's enlight- 
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ened conscience, and which are a perceived part of 
one and the same moral system. Hence no man, 
however ignorant of the historical origin of the 
Bible,, can innocently refuse his allegiance to the 
principles and duties which it inculcates, when-' 
they are made apprehensible to his mind^. 

The humblest peasant, entirely ignorant of the 
external history of the Bible, with no other knowl- 
edge than what he obtains from his own soul, 
surrounding nature, and the revealed Word, is 
without excuse, if he does not receive the moral 
truths of the Bible and yield up his heart and life 
to their influence. It was the manifest intention 
of God to place the claims of his revelation upon 
this high ground, and thus to put it within the 
power of every man to know the essential truths 
of his kingdom. It is in this way that the 
great body of believers actually obtain their evi- 
dence that the Bible is a divine revelation ; for 
they have not time and means to go into volumin- 
ous historical evidences, and to arrive at results by 
such means with sufficient assurance, to build their 
eternal hopes upon them. 

The Bible is itself the most wonderful fact ia 
the moral world, whether we consider its contents, 
its character, its power over men and nations, its 
astonishing effects, or the brilliant light which it 
reflects upon the government of God ,* and accord- 
ing to the preceding view, the moral science which 
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it teaches sustains a relation to its external history, 
similar to that which any natural science sustains 
to the history of that science. It is not necessary 
that the student of geometry go back five hun- 
dred years, or even five years, into a history of 
that science, in order to learn its claims to his 
belief. He only needs faithfully to study the 
science itself, to become a good geometrician, 
and to become convinced of the truth of the sci- 
ence. In like manner, a man need not go back 
into the past history of the Bible ; he only needs to 
make a faithful application of his intellectual and 
moral powers to the Bible itself, to be convinced of 
its truth and to become a religious man. 

Still a history of the origin and progress of the 
Bible, is a subject of interest and importance. Por- 
tions of it are historical facts woven in with its 
moral precepts and doctrines, so as to make its au- 
thenticity and genuineness a subject of conse- 
quence to the believer, when assailed by sceptics. 
But here the onus probandi rests properly upon the 
sceptic, not upon the believer. The believer hav- 
ing ascertained from an examination of the science 
of religion itself, that the moral doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Bible are true to nature, is not obliged 
to give an account of all the past facts and events 
connected with its history, any more than a man 
who has obtained a knowledge of any other science, 
is obliged to give an account of the past facts and 
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events in the history of that science. The sceptic 
must prove that the alledged facts of revelation 
could not have happened, in any of all the suppos- 
able ways, before he has made any real invasion 
upon the intelligent believer's ground of faith. This 
is an infinite impossibility. Hence the rock on 
which the truly religious man rests, is immutable 
and everlasting. 

But let us proceed to the historical evidences. 
And first, it is important to settle the question, 
When may a fact be said to be proved ? In other 
words, What constitutes proof? The nature of 
proof differs with the nature of the subjects on 
which it is employed. Abstract science admits of 
one kind of proof, called intellectual intuiiiony ss 
in arithmetic, geometry, d^c. ; moral science admiti 
another kind of proof, called moral intuitioHj as in 
the first truths respecting our accountability, and re- 
specting right and wrong in action ,* physical science 
admits yet another kind of proof, called the testi- 
many of the senses, as in chemistry, anatomy, &^. ; 
and historical facts demand yet another kind of 
proof, called the preponderance or sufficiency of ex- 
ternal evidence^ as in civil courts, dDc. This last 
kind of proof, though obtained by a different pro- 
cess, may be as satisfactory as either of the other 
kinds. It is by virtue of this, that we believe that 
Xerxes invaded Cireece, that Hannibal crossed the 
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lips, that Columbus discovered America, that Bon- 
aparte * was bammed to St. Helena, and all other 
facts in history which our own eyes have not seen, 
but which, when testified by good evidence, no 
sound mind will question. Of this kind are tha 
historical evidences of the authenticity, genuine* 
ness and credibility of the Sacred Scriptures. 

A book is authentic, which records feuiis. A 
book is genuin^j which was written by its profe$s^ 
ed author. A book is credible which is to be Ae- 
Ueved. Hence you observe, that a book may be 
authentic, which is not genuine. It may record 
facts, but it may not be the genuine production of 
its professed author. Again, a book may be genu*- 
ine, which is not authentic. The Waverly novels 
are the genuine production of Walter Scott, but 
many of the incidents contained in them are not 
authentic — that is, are not facts. But when a 
volume is both authentic and genuine, it is in the 
highest sense credible. Such we shall prove to be 
the case with the Bible. 

I would first call your attention to the authentic- 
ity of the Pentateuch, or five first books of the Old 
Testament. What external or historical evidence 
have we, that the events there recorded actually 
happened ? In all the most ancient nations of the 
eastern world, we find traditionary testimony re- 
specting them. 
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1. Respecting the work of creaiion. 
In the most ancient PboBnician Mythology men- 
tion is made of the chaos and darkness ; of the 
creation of man by the word of God, and of his 
breathing into him the breath of life. Similar ac- 
counts are found in most of the oriental traditions. 
The Persians and Etrurians had a tradition, that 
creation was effected in seven days. A sanctity 
has been attached to the seventh day from time 
immemorial among nearly all the nations of the 
east, and is accounted for only on the supposition 
that they derived it from traditions respecting the 
creation. Hesiod and Homer, nine hundred years 
before Christ, according to the Arundelian Marbles, 
advanced this sentiment. Callimachus, a very an- 
cient Greek poet, asserts that the work of creation 
was finished on the seventh day. It was observed 
as sacred by the Arabians antecedent to the time of 
Mohammed. The inhabitants of Pegu and Guinea 
observed the same. The division of time into 
weeks has prevailed from time immemorial among 
the nations of the east, and also among the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Goths. On this whole sub- 
ject, examine the Egyptian, Phoenician, Hindoo, 
Chinese, Chaldean, Gothic, Greek, and Etruscan 
Cosmogonies. 

2. Respecting primeval Parcuiise and human 
innocence. In Hesiod, who wrote more than nine 
hundred years before Christ, we find the following 
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sentiment/ M Immediately after the birth of man, 
commenced the golden age, the precious gift of 
iBunortals, Every blessing was then theirs. The 
fruits of the earth sprang up spontaneously^ peace 
reigned, her companions were happiness and pleas- 
ure, disease and death were unknown." There 
was a similar tradition in Hindoostan. *^ The gods, 
in token of their approbation, condescended to hold 
converse with man." Calanus, an Indian Brah- 
min, four hundred years before Christ, says of this 
period, ^^Corn of all sorts abounded as plentifully as 
dust, and the fountains poured forth milk, and wine, 
and oil, but owing to this abundance, man became 
corrupted and was then permitted to obtain the ne- 
cessaries of life only through labor and toil." The 
fabled garden of the Hesperides, with which every 
classical student is familiar, is an evident tradition 
respecting the Mosaic Paradise. According to Lu- 
cretius, a Roman philosopher and poet, one hun- 
dred years before Christ, it produced golden fruit 
guarded by a serpent encircling with its folds the 
trunk of the mysterious tree. Hercules overcame 
the serpent and possessed himself of the fruit. 
There are numerous similar traditions. 

8. Respecting sacrifice for sin. According to 
Moses, the " sin-offering" was a very early institu- 
tion of religion. " Without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission." In the remotest histories 
and traditions of all the eastern nations, we find 

14 
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more or less of the custom of making siu-offeriogs 
and propitiatory sacrifices in religious worship; as 
every oriental scholar is well aware. A learned 
gentleman, who has devoted several years, to this 
particular subject, observes that ^< the remotest tra- 
ditions of all the eastern nations distinctly recog- 
nize, in some form, the Mosaic institution of sacri- 
fice for sin." 

4. Respecting the promised Messiah. Heathen 
traditions and songs abound in anticipations of a 
promised prince, destined to restore the golden age. 
The ancient Persians had a tradition to this effect 
handed down from Zoroaster, who flourished about 
five hundred years before Christ. His instruction 
to the Magi is in these words : '^ In the latter days 
shall appear one destined to bless the earth, by the 
introduction of justice and religion. A pure virgin 
«hall conceive, and as soon as the prince is, bom a 
star shall appear blazing with undiminished lustre, 
even at noon-day. You, my sons, will perceive its 
rising before any other nation. As soon as you 
shall behold the star, follow it whithersoever it 
9hall lead you, and adore that mysterious child, of- 
fering your gifts to him with the profoundest hu- 
mility." The Chinese and the Hindoos have 
similar traditions respecting a promised prince and 
Saviour, too long to be here repeated. - With allu- 
sions to the same in classic authors, such as Horace 
and Virgil, the reader is perhaps familiar. 
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6. Respecting the longevity of the ancients. Jo- 
sephus observes that Hecatus, Helanius, Aciisilaus, 
Ephorus and Nicolaus assert that men oiice lived a 
thousand years. 

In Hesiod we read, ^^ After Japetus had brought . 
down fire from the celestial mansions, wasting 
atrophy and a ghastly brood of fevers hovered over 
the earth, and death, once far distant, now hastened 
his footsteps. '^ The ancient Chinese traditions 
make the ancients, to hiave lived to an incredible 
age. The pagan traditions respecting giants, are 
probably derived from the ancient longevity of 
men. That men formerly lived to an age far be* 
yond the present, was a universal tradition. 

6. Respecting the deluge. The Chaldeans, the 
Persians, the Hindoos, the Chinese, the Egyptians, 
as far back as their nations can be traced into re- 
mote fabulous ages, have traditions res|)ecting a 
general deluge. The more modern Greeks and 
Goths have the same. The flood of Deucalion, as 
recorded by Lucian, is familiar to every classic 
scholur. The mythology of India respecting 
Vishnoo, is probably derived from this source. 
Volumes would not suffice for all the traditions still 
extant respecting a general deluge. Even the 
aborigines of America were found entertaining tra- 
ditions relative to this event. 

Now all these ancient traditions are to be ac* 
counted for ; and from their similarity they cannot 
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be philosophically accounted for, but by referring 
them to some common source — either a history 
written in a very early age of the world, or direct- 
ly to the facts themselves whence the Iniditiont 
sprung. In either case, our minds are immediately 
directed to the facts of the Mosaic record. And be- 
yond all philosophical question, there must have been 
some general basis both for the history and for the 
traditions. They serve to confirm each other, aad 
to authenticate the facts whiclj^ gave rise to thenL 
Some of these facts are also attested not only by 
tradition and by ancient authentic history, but by 
modern science. The Mosaic deluge, for example, 
is proved by the testimony of geology. No geo- 
logical scholar doubts that such a deluge as Moses 
records actually occurred. The presentation of 
the geological evidence would occupy too much 
space here ; I must refer the reader for this to au- 
thors upon geology. 

The more recent events recorded by Moses, 
such as the building of the tower of Babel, the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the exodus of 
the Israelites from Egypt, &c., are recorded, to 
some extent by other historians, such as Berosus 
a Chaldean historian, about three hundred years 
before Christ; Eupolemus, antiquity unknown; 
Diodorus Siculus, fifty years before Christ ; Strabo, 
forty years before Christ ; Solinus, fifty years 
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after Christ ; Artabanus, Josephus and Tacitus, 
cotemfwrary with Christ. 

Let us here recapitulate the leading facts of the 
Pentateuch, of which we have the combined testi- 
mony of the traditions of different nations, of pro- 
fane history and of modern science. The creation 
of the world ; the creation of man ; his primeval 
purity and paradise ; his fait ; his subsequent un- 
happy condition ; the promise of a Saviour ; the 
universal corruption of mankind ; the general del- 
uge ) the preservation of a few individuals from the 
general ruin ; the building of the tower of Babel ; 
the dispersion of mankind ; the bondage of the 
Jews in Egypt ; their deliverance under Moses and 
their journeyings in the wilderness. 

Respecting the competency of Moses as a his- 
torian, but little need to be said. He evidently 
possessed a sound intellect in connection with a 
character of superior excellence ; and having en- 
joyed in Egypt the highest advantages of the most 
learned nation of that age for acquiring knowl- 
edge, he became eminently qualified to be the hon- 
ored instrument to transmit to posterity the early 
history of God's providential government. A large 
portion of what Moses records fell under his per- 
sonal observation. Respecting those facts which 
preceded his time, he had ample means of infor- 
mation. 

• 14* 
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Consider the longevity of the ancients. Lamech 
was fifty-seven years old when Adam died. Of 
course Noah was cotemporary with the cotempo- 
raries of Adam, and could from them learn the facts 
of the earliest age. Abraham was seventy years 
old when Noah died, and must of course have been 
cotemporary with the cotemporaries of Moaes. So 
Moses could learn the events of the antediluvian 
world from the cotemporaries of Abraham, who 
could learn them from Noah, and he could learo 
them directly from the cotemporaries of Adam. 

This is one way of accounting for his means 
of information. The other, and the one most usu- 
ally adopted by learned men, is that of supposing 
that the PhcBuician and Egyptian characters ex- 
isted before the time of Moses, as is pretty clearly 
proved, and that there were extensive Jewish re- 
cords whence Moses, under divine guidance, col- 
lected the important facts of the earliest ages. 

Respecting what took place prior to tEe creation 
of man, there must have been direct communica- 
tions from God, which were probably made to 
Adam before the fall, when he enjoyed special 
communion with him. 

From Adam to Abraham the history is brief and 
general. Then it becomes more particular, as 
Abraham could communicate many interesting par- 
ticulars, such as the birth of Isaac ; the destruction 
of Sodom; his going down into Egypt, &c, to 
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those who could communicate them directly to 
Moses. From Adam to the deluge was a period of 
about seventeen hundred years ; from the deluge to 
Abraham, three hundred and fifty-two years ,* and 
from Abraham to Moses, three hundred and seven* 
ty'-five years. So that the whole period of which 
the Pentateuch is the only complete and well-au- 
thenticated history extant, is about twenty-five 
hundred years. 

A few words now respecting the genuineness of 
the Pentateuch. That it is the genuine production 
of Moses, is proved by the combined testimony of 
Jews and Gentiles. The Jews, without a single 
exception, from the time of Moses downward, tes- 
tify that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. 
The same testimony we have from all the most 
ancient profane authors. Manetho, the Egyptian 
historian, nearly three hundred years before Christ ; 
Philochorus of Athens ; Diodorus Siculus, the cele- 
brated historian, of Egypt, Persia, Syria, Media, 
Greece, Rome, and Carthage, who wrote fifty years 
before Christ; Strabo, the geographer, who flour- 
ished in the Christian epoch ,* Trogus Pompejus, 
epitomized by Justin ; Nicola.us Damascenus, quoted 
by Josephus ; Juvenal, the Roman satirist, and oth- 
ers, testify tjo the same effect. 

Spinoza of Amsterdam, an atheist who wrote in 
1660, undertook to say that the Pentateuch was 
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not written by Moses ; but besides that his argu- 
ments themselves are futile and weak, his attempt 
was plainly made too late. After the genuineness 
of the Pentateuch had been clearly established by 
the concurring testimony of Jews, and of Pagan 
historians for more than two thousiand years, no ar- 
gument could disprove it. As well might some 
writer undertake, a thousand years hence, to prove 
that Gibbon is not the author of the history of 
the Roman empire. No candid mind which knows 
the logical force of evidence and examines this 
subject thoroughly, will have any more doubt that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, than that Xenophon 
wrote the Anabasis, or Caesar the Commentaries, 
or Tacitus the Annals, or Marshall the Life of 
Washington. 

The Pentateuch properly closes with the 33d 
chapter of Deuteronomy, containing the dying ad- 
dresses of Moses, which, together with the con* 
eluding chapter, was appended to the Mosaic re-^ 
cord, probably by Joshua or the Jewish Syna- 
gogue. 

The next portion of Sacred History commences 
with Joshua, and extends through a period of one 
thousand years to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
who were cotemporary with Herodotus the father 
of profane history. This added to the twenty-five 
hundred years of the Pentateuch, makes thirty-five 
hundred years. So that we are indebted to the 
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Bible for our only connected authentic history of 
mankind, for more than half the period which has 
elapsed since the creation. Traditions, broken 
fragments of history, and fabulous legends abound, 
as we have seen, in ancient pagan authors ; but 
there is no authentic chain of credible history 
during that whole period, excepting the Bible. 

The general proof of the authenticity and gen- 
uineness of the Sacred History from Moses to the 
prophets, commencing with Joshua, is so similar to 
that of the Pentateuch, that the same arguments 
are ap[dicable to both, and need not be repeated. 

The remainder of the Old Testament, including 
the books of Job, the Psalms, and the prophets, are 
partly historical, partly prof^etical, partly precep- 
tive and doctrinal, and partly devotional. The ev- 
idence of their authenticity and genuineness is the 
same as that of the preceding books. Respecting 
the author of the book of Job, learned men are not 
agreed; but it has ever held a place in the sacred 
canon, and is recognized as belonging there by the 
ihspired writers. . 

All the canonical books were preserved by the 
Jews with most sacred diligence ,* a particular tribe 
was even consecrated to this express purpose. Be- 
sides the copies in use, extra copies were carefully 
kept in the archives of the temple, to which no 
person was admitted. The manuscripts were 
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transcribed with a very severe caution and sub- 
jected to a most vigilant scrutiny. The alteration 
of a letter would condemn the copy. 

The whole of the Old Testament was trans- 
lated from its original Hebrew and Chaldee into 
Greek at Alexandria, nearly three hundred yean 
before the Christian era. This translation is called 
the Septuagint, and is still extant. Many pasisa- 
ges in the New Testament quoted from the Old, 
' are taken verbatim from the Septuagint ; which 
proves that the Septuagint was in use at the time 
the New Testament was written. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch, still extant, is also 
very ancient, and agrees essentially with that of 
the Jews ; and considering the enmity that exist- 
ed between the Jews and the Samaritans, it is 
hence a strong confirmation of the genuineness of 
the original Pentateuch. 

The Jews in thoir dispersion orer the inrorld still 
preserve the Scriptures of the Old Testament as 
sacred, and read them in their synagogues '' every 
Sabbath day." Notwithstanding the exidicitness 
with which the prophets predicted Messiah's ad^ 
vent and crucifixion, together with the subsequent 
dispersion and wretchedness of the Jews for their 
rejection of Christ, they still maintain the «acred- 
ness of these writings, and thus witness for the 
Bible against themselves. 

It doth truly surpass all human marvel, that 
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such a collection of writings should have originated 
in such a source, and should have thus triumphed 
over all the ravages of time and come down to us 
entire, through the lapse of three thousand years. 
Egypt and Arabia and Persia were also learned 
nations, cotemporary with and subsequent to the 
Jews ; and in respect to all human science, far 
surpassed them. They even claimed to monopo- 
lize the treasures of intellectual wealth. Theirs 
were the schools and halls of science ; theirs the 
history, poetry and philosophy ; and theirs the pro- 
ductions which promised to live and descend to pos- 
terity. Yet the fruits of their intellect have nearly 
all perished from the world ; and of the feeble frag- 
ments which survive, excepting perhaps a little 
Arabian poetry, there ' is nothing which has any 
power over the niinds of modern ages. They are 
laid aside to rust and be forgotten. While the 
Writings which we have contemplated, have not 
only survived in all their freshness, but have ac* 
quired increasing strength, and are continually de- 
veloping new treasures of beauty and glory. No 
philosophy can explain this but that of an inspired 
apostle; they are the '^Oracles of God." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AUTHENTICITY, GENUINENESS, AND CREDIBILITT OF 

THE. BIBLE. 



** Wa have not followed eonninfly derlMd fkbtof." 

The New Testament does not teach a different 
religion from that of the Old. If it did, both conld 
not be true; for both could not harmonize with 
nature, as of course a true religion must. Nor 
indeed could either be true, since the New Testa- 
ment recognizes the Old as divine ; so that if the 
one is false, the other must be false, and if the <me 
is true, the other must be true also. 

The New Testament is a completion of the same 
great scheme commenced in the Old. It is'a more 
full and bright development of the character of Crod 
and of the principles of his moral government. 
Thus Christ said, ''Think not that I came to 
destroy the law and the prophets, that is the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament; I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfill." I suppose that the .entire 
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Bible contains a complete development of the prin* 
ciples of the divine government, so far as they wiU 
ever be Jinown or needed in the most improved 
state of our race. 

The same Icind of evidence which 'establishes 
the authenticity and genuineness of the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, is applicable to those of the 
New in a higher degree ; inasmuch as the facts are 
less remote -m not back in fabulous ages, but with- 
in the range of welUauthenticated profane history. 
The place, the time, the reign, the nation, the 
tribe, the family, the birth of the author of Chris- 
tianity, together with its first propagators and 
the circumstances of its propagation, are all well- 
authenticated facts confirmed by the unbroken 
voice of thait history ou which we rely for all our 
knowledge of the past. 

The learned infidels of the first centuries, such 
as Celsus, Porphyry and Julian ; and again of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
such as Herbert, Bolingbroke, Hume, Gibbon, 
Diderot, Rousseau and Voltaire, though they hated 
Christianity and openly opposed it, had too much 
knowledge of history and of the laws of historical 
evidence to deny its obvious historical facts. Ad- 
mitting these as incontestibte, they assailed its dis- 
tinguishing doctrines — its moral principles — with 
their philosophy. They undertook to affirm that 
the moral system of Christianity does not harmo- 
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nize with that taught by the light of nature. 
But their philosophy having been proved shallow 
and false, and Christianity true to nature still 
going forth in her strength, modem infidelity, less 
learned and more desperate, has exhibited her stale 
drippings in the form of cavils respecting the very 
existeficeot Christ and of his apostles ! Those facts 
respecting the life, teachings and supposed mira- 
cles of Christ and of his apostles, which none of all 
the most learned historians down to the very last 
century ever pretended to doubt, however they 
migiit account for them, it was left for a Volney 
and for his less learned but not less reckless pupil 
Robert Taylor, and some others of the same school, 
now in this last age of the world, to call in ques- 
tion ! This is like the attempt of Spinoza against 
the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. It is quite 
too late. But the Ruins and the Diegesis are their 
own condemnation. So replete with historical 
error, contradiction and palpable absurdity, they 
can have no influence except on very ignorant 
minds, or those desperately diseased with that 
jaundice and leprosy of sin, for which infidelity is 
the only sovereign panacea. Such writings evince 
not only the utter weakness of infidelity, but that 
he who sets up a formal pretence against the his- 
torical facts of Christianity, is of all men living 
the most credulous. 
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The principd historical facts of Chri8tianit]r:iure 
these. About four thousand years after the fall of- 
man ia paradise, and the divine promise that the 
seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's 
head, and about five hundred years after the last 
prophecy respecting Ohrist had been uttered, at a 
time when the great Empire was reposing under 
the. pacific reign of Augustus Cassar, there appeared 
one in the wilderness of Judesa, proclaiming, !'I 
am the voice of 6ne crying in the wilderness, Pire*. 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight." '^ Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heav- 
en 18 at hand." Soon after, Jesus Christ, whose 
{Mrecious advent had been miraculously effected 
and bad been witnessed by a choir of celestial 
voices, singing, ''Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, goodwill to men," received hit 
initiating seal at the waters of Jordan and began 
to proclaim himself the promised Messiah. He 
went through Judcea '' preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom ; " inculcating the sublime lessons of 
morality and religfon '' as never man spake ; " 
healing all manner of diseases ; attesting his Mes- 
siahship by miracles wrought in presence of thou* 
sands ; — he predicted his own sufferings and 
death ; was taken by cruel hands and crucified ; 
was laid in a tomb ; rose the third day from the 
dead ; appeared to his disciples, confirming and en- 
lightening their faith i and commanded them to go 
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forlh and proclaim his gospel to the world. In 
obedience to his command, they travelled through 
nearly all the then known world, preaching Jesus 
Christ and him crucified ; calling on all men 
everywhere to repent and obey the gospel. The 
result was, that in less than twcnty<-five years 
after the ascension of Christ, multitudes were con- 
verted to the Christian faith in various countries, 
in Judaea, in Asia Minor, in Greece, in Macedonia, 
in Rome, in most of the known kingdoms of west- 
em Asia and of Europe. These are the leading 
focts respecting the origin and first propagation of 
Christianity. What evidence have we that they 
actually took place, as recorded by the evangelists. 
1. The concurrent testimony of profane histo- 
rians of the first, second, and third centuries. Of 
these, are Tacitus, a Roman historian cotemporary 
with the apostles ; Suetonius, a Roman historian 
who flourished under Yespasian and was cotempo- 
rary with John the evangelist ; Josephus, a Jewish 
historian born at Jerusalem and cotemporary with 
the apostles ; Pliny, a Roman historian cotempora- 
ry with the apostles ; Celsus, who wrote against 
Christianity in the second century, endeavoring to 
make it appear a weak and contemptible affair, but 
who admitted its facts ; Lucian, of the same cen- 
tury ; Porphyry, who wrote in the third century ; 
Julian the apostate, of the same century; and others. 
As these four last were bitter enemies to Christianity, 
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but yet bore testimony to its facts, their testiiQpny 
is of course the best that can be furnished. . 

2. The tjeatimony of andeni cainSy medafi^aiar- 
((lesj &c. No source of evidence is more co&fir* 
dently relied upon by historians, in attestation of 
facts. . On mai^y of these still in existence, are in- 
scriptions respectidg important facts recorded in the 
New Testament. Respecting this subjecti see 
Home's Introduction to the study of the Bible. 

3. The testimony of the evangeliMis . and aposf 
ties. . They were either themselves eye-witnesses 
of what they wrote, or they could learn the facts 
direptly . frotD 4hose who were. To say nothing 
here of their inspirajLioHi they were in all respects 
coippetent apd cir^dible witnesses. On every prin- 
ciple of evidence, no historiajis are more northy of 
credit than they; See the writings of Dr. Chal- 
mers, on this point. 

4. . The tacit testimony of the whole Jewish na* 
tiofij and of other nations who had knowledge of 
these events. Most of the facts respecting Christ 
and his dispiples, were of the most public nature, — 
were proclaimed as having been witnessed by 
thousands ; so that the testimony of the evangel- 
ists respecting - the existence, preaching, miracles 
and cmcifixion of Christ, is virtually the testimony 
of all who are alledged as having wiXnessed them. 
The Jews never denied these facts, although they 

1S» 
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hated Christianitf, and would have denied them if 
they could. 

The apostles demonstrated their ttncariiy, by 
their suflferings and death in the Christian cause. 
Still a man may be sincere in error. But they 
could not be mistaken, for themselves and thou- 
sands with them were '' eye-witnesses'' of what 
they relate. Moreover they called upon their ene- 
mies, they challenged the whole nation — the 
whole world -*- to deny what they affirmed| and not 
an individual could do it. Witness for instance 
the address of Peter on the day of Pentecost in 
presence of ''Parthians, Medes and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Jndiea, 
and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia 
about Gyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes, Cretes and Arabians," and a great body 
of the Jewish sanhedrim. In this address, Peter 
reheaiKs the most important incidents respecting 
Christ, says to the Jews boldly, ^' Him, being de- 
livered by the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God) ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain," and not a soul of them 
could deny it. On the contrary, three thousand 
being '^ pricked in their hearts," repented and 
turned to Christ. 

Sometime since, three or four thousand people 
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were assembled for the canse of temperance in 
Faneuil Hall. Suppose that some person had there 
addressed the assembly, had reminded them that 
an extraordinary divine personage had appeared in 
Boston ; that they had seen him ; had witnessed 
his miracles ; had cmeily persecuted him, and with 
wicked hands crucified him ; that he was to have 
saved our nation from intemperance ; — and suppose 
the speaker had then proceeded to call on his audi- 
tors to repent and acknowledge their sin. Is it 
probable that they would have believed him, and 
that three thousand would have repented ? Or is 
it not rather probable that he would have been 
sent to the lunatic hospital ? 

Is it not morally impossible that the apostles could 
have succeeded in palming olBT the story respecting 
Christ upon his own alledged cotemporaries, so as 
to have given that extensive and rapid spread to 
Christianity which it realized in the first century, 
if Christ and the principal facts respecting him 
had no existence ? The man who can suppose 
it possible, must possess a strange order of intellect ; 
and as for credulity, he puts to blush the most 
credulous superstition of which we have ever heard. 

In respect to the genuineness of the books of 
the New Testament, there is as good evidence 
that the gospels were written by those whose 
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names tliey hear, as there is that the writings of 
the pagan and Jewish authors, to whom we ha?e 
referred, were written by those whose names they 
bear. The evidence preponderates that the gospel 
of Matthew was written in Hebrew at Jerusalem, 
and was soon translated into its present Hellenistic 
Greek, which was only changing the- eharacter; 
that Mark wrote his gospel at Rome in company 
with Peter ; that the gospel of Luke, was written 
at Antioch, the metropolitical city of Syria ; and 
that John's gospel was written subsequently. If 
the reader is disposed to pursue this subject, he 
will find it ably discussed by the learned Du Pin, 
a voluminous French writer of Ecclesiastical Hijrto- 
ry ; and he will also find, by consnlting the origi- 
nals, his references to the testimony of Papias, Ire- 
neeus, Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom, Epiphanus, 
and others. 

The gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
have been from the first unanimously ascribed to 
those whose names they bear ; and the evidence is 
as strong that they are the authors, as that Virgil 
is the author of the Georgics, or as that Horace the 
satirist, who died eight years before Christ, is the 
author of the Satires ascribed to him. It is by the 
same sort of evidence, that we believe Josephus to 
be the author of the Jewish Antiquities. In a 
candid mind which knows how to appreciate the 
force of moral evidence, there is no reasonable 
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doubt upon the subject. The same evidence ex- 
ists that the Acts of the apostles were written by 
Luke, and that the several Epistles were written by 
those whose, names they bear. 

If the reader has time to investigate this subject, 
he may find in Paley's Horae PauUnce the coinci** 
dences between the Epistles of Paul and thd Acts 
of the apostles, so minutely and circumstantially 
exhibited Us to amount to a moral demonstration 
of their authenticity.' 

What evidence have we that these writings have, 
come dmon to us entire and uncomlpied ? I can 
barely state the outlinei^ of the evidence. 

1. There is scarcely a passage in the New Tes- 
tament, which is not quoted by the fathers and by 
other writers of the first, second, and third centu- 
ries ; and their quotations agree essentially with^ 
the text, as we now have it. Of these writers', those 
who were born' in the first century are Ignatius, 
who was twelve years of age when Christ was cru- 
cified ] Polycarp, a disciple of St. John ; Diony- 
sius the Areopagite of illustrious birth at Athens ; 
Justin Martyr of Palestine, and 43ome others. Of 
the second century, are Ireneeus of Asia, a pupil 
of Polycarp ; Tertulian of Carthage ; Origen, the 
distinguished Platonist; Cyprian of Africa, and 
others of less note. Of the third century, are Ar- 
nobins, Eusebius, Lactantius, Athanasius, &c. If 
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our Hew Testament, in its present connected form, 
were to be destroyed from the face of the earth, 
we could recover perhaps every passage of it from 
these early writers. Not only so, these writers 
usually refer the passages which they quote to their 
respective authors. 

2. The primitiye Christians were divided into 
different sects; and these sects would of course 
prevent each other from making any alterations in 
the common standard of their faith. Had one 
sect attempted to alter the text, another sect would 
instantly expose it. Observe the wakeful jealousy 
between the Jews and Samaritans ; between the 
Essenes, Sadducees and Pharisees ; and between 
different Christian sects in all i^es down to the 
present moment. Would it be possible for a Cal- 
vinist, or a Baptist, or a Methodist, or a Unitarian, 
to alter the Bible in the least to suit his sect, with- 
out being detected and exposed ? 

3. Copies of the several books of the New Tes- 
tament were early multiplied and distributed into 
various parts of the world, and these copies, some 
of which are still extant in manuscript, essentially 
agree with each other. 

4 It is a known principle of the human mind, 
to preserve any writings which it regards as sacred 
with the most scrupulous vigilance. It is so with 
heathens as well as Christians. This principle 
does not abate but rather increases its force, in the 
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ruder and more uncultivated states of society. The 
scrupulous care and reverence ^ith which Chris- 
tians have in all ages protected their Sacred Scrip- 
tures, has ever been a proverb and a byword among 
the enemies of religion. 

5. The fate of spurious and of interpolated copies 
proves the genuineness of the true. My reader is 
aware that during the first and second centuries^ as 
was predicted, false Christs, and -false gospels and 
epistles swarmed like locusts. These counterfeits 
not only prove the existence of the original which 
they copied, since men do net counterfeit that 
whicb has no existence, but the fiery ordeal to 
which they subjected the true original must have 
tended to consume all dross. Nothing could well 
withstand so intense a furnace but the pure gold. 

What can be more satisfactorily proved to a can- 
did and intelligent mind, than that we have the 
writings of the New Testament essentially gen- 
uine and entire, as they came from the hands of 
their authors ? 

The facts in the history of Jesus of Nazareth, must 
forever be to intelligent and contemplative minds, 
objects of most intense interest, and of profoundest 
admiration. The whole history of Christ, and of 
his religion, from his birth to this hour, is tran- 
scendently above all that is human. His* coming 
was predicted by the concurrent voices of various 
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and distant prophets ; his birth was announced by 
a predicted star blazing over Bethlehem, and by a 
choir of angels ; he was declared to be the Son of 
God by a voice from Heaven ; he demonstrated his 
almightiness by a series of astonishing miracles 
wrought in presence of multitudes; the law of 
kindness and meekness was written upon every ac- 
tion of his life, so that his most malignant enemies 
could find nothing against him — he walked over 
the earth as an angel of light. He paid no court to 
fame, nor wealth, nor powerii* He called most of 
his disciples from the humble walks, and- through 
them proclaimed the naked truths of his gospel to 
mankind, depending on no adventitious means of 
success. In the face of sensuality, idolatry, pride, 
and malice, he declared that the world was in re- 
bellion against God, and with unflinching moral 
firmness proclaimed, " Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish !" 

He inculcated those profound principles of mo- 
rality, which every succeeding age has proved with 
growing assurance to lie at the foundation of all 
right character, and which, wherever they take 
effect, change the entire character of men and of 
society. He brought to light facts in the spiritual 
world which thousands of every age, by following 
his instructions, have proved true in their experi- 
ence. He predicted his own sufferings and death 
for the salvation of men. He did accordingly suf- 
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fer and expire on the cross. He was laid in a 
tomb ; on the third day he rose from the dead, dis- 
pensed to his disciples his final commission and as- 
cended on high. His disciples, a handful of unedu- 
cated men, went forth in the face of all the learn- 
ing, pride, cast, prejudice, and idolatry of the earth, 
and unfolded the truths and precepts of the gospel, 
preaching Jesus Christ and' him crucified. Through 
them the moral and religious world was shaken. 
It was a new and peculiar era. Antiquated forms, 
rites, and superstitions began to pass away, like 
morning mists before the rising sun. A series of 
moral c^iuses commenced operation, which have 
decended from age to age, redeeming the human 
(^aracter, and blessing every nation and every 
soul over which they have gained dominion. 

These are facts for philosophy, not less than re- 
ligion, to acQOunt. In the language of Mr. Croly, 
they are the " mightiest phenomena on which the 
spirit of man can gaze, the stars of our moral twi- 
light, and worthy of our loftiest admiration, till the 
gates of the grave shall be unbarred, and the vision 
of glory shall spread before U9 without a cloud." . 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INSPIRATION OP THE SCRIPTURES. 

** All Scripture ii given bj inspiraUon of €U»d." 



Having proved the authenticity and genuineness 
of tlic Pcriptures, we are now prepared to examine 
the evidence of their inspiration. If you receive | 
a letter written by the factor or agent of some gen- 
tleman abroad, in whose service you are engaged, 
communicating important facts and instructions, 
you may first inquire whether his agent really 
wrote the letter, and whether the facts which he 
communicates are authentic. But there yet re- 
marins another question. Did he write under the 
special authority and instruction of your em- 
ployer ; so that if you act in obedience to this let- 
ter, you will act in obedience to his will ? This is 
what is meant by the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
They are not only genuine and authentic, but they 
were written by the authority and under the infal- 
lible guidance of God ; so that when you have as- 
certained what they teach, you know his will and 
your duty. 
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Some theological writers make three degrees of 
inspiration. The fir$t and highest is that of reve^ 
lation ; by which the Spirit of God reveals new 
truths to the mind of the writer. The second is 
that of elevation; by which the writer's mind is 
elevated an^ inspired to call to remembrance truths 
already known, and to present them with superior 
energy and effect. The. third is that of mere 
guidance; by which the mind of the writer is so 
superintended and directed in reporting historical 
fa^ts, as to .insure their being reported correctly. 
This^ division is adopted merely for convenience ; 
there is essentially but one and the same inspira- 
tion. . It is the Spirit of God so directing and il- 
luminating the minds of the writers, that what 
they write is according to his will, the perfect rule 
of our religious faith and practice. 

Let us then proceed to the evidence that the 
Scriptures are thus given by inspiration of God. 

1. We have the testimony of the sacred writers 
themselves- to their own inspiration, ^^ Which 
things," says Paul, " we speak, not in the words 
which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the Holp 
Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual." " The things that I write unto you are 
the commandments of the Lord.^^ " He therefore, 
that despiseth, despiseth not fnan, hit Ood ; who 
hath also given unto us his Holy Spirit.'- ^' All 
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Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in 
righteousness ; that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work." 
"For the prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost." 

When our Saviour was about to leave his disci- 
ples, he said to them, '^ The Comforter, who is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things and bring all 
things to your remembrance." By the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, they were enabled to remember 
and accurately to report those important instruc- 
tions and facts which related to the kingdom of 
Christ, 

Turn now to the Old Testament. The Psalm- 
ist says in reference to the Sacred Scriptures there 
written, " The law of the Lord is perfect, convert- 
ing the soul ; the testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple ; the statutes of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart ; the commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes." God 
said to Joshua, " This book of the law shall not 
depart out of thy mouth ; but thou shalt meditate 
therein day and night, that thou mayest observe to 
do according to all the law which Moses my ser- 
vant commanded thee.^^ " To the law and to the 
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testimony ^^^ says Isaiah, '' if they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them." 

The inspiration of the Apostles is further evi- 
dent from their office. They were chosen by Christ 
to be his witnesses and ambassadors, for the express 
purpose of promulgating his gospel. They com- 
municated many facts respecting Jesus Christ and 
his religion, which they could not have learned but 
by divine inspiration. 

The inspiration of the apostles proves the inspi- 
ration of the whole New Testament ; because it 
was all written by the apostles, as we have pre-^ 
viously shown. Mark and Luke were companions 
with Paul, and wrote under his instructions. 

The inspiration of the New Testament proves 
also the inspiration of the Old; for both Jesus 
Christ and his apostles quoted freely from the Old 
Testament, and ascribed to it divine authority. If 
therefore, the Scriptures of the New Testament 
are divinely inspired, the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament «re inspired also. 

2. The fiicts of the Bible are incontestible proof 
of its inspiration. That is, they are such facts as 
can be accounted for in no other way but by 
admitting the special inspiration of God. Of 
these the most important in this connection are 
miracles, 

A miracle is something out of the ordinary course 
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of nature. It is an effect produced by the special 
interposition of the Being who made and who con* 
trols the natural world. It bespeaks the immediate 
interposition of God. A religion therefore which 
has the sanction of a miracle, has the sanction of 
God. 

Take for example the miracles of Christ. The 
design of them was to attest his Messlahship, and 
with it the divinity of his religion. Let us then 
instance his resurrection of LAzarus. The rumor 
of his arrival in Bethany had assembled a multi- 
tude, who followed him to the tomb. When Jesus 
ordered the stone to be removed from the door of 
the sepulchre, it was replied to him that the de- 
ceased person had been dead four days, and that it 
would be offensive to enter the sepulchre. They 
supposed that Jesus wished to look upon the corpse 
of his departed friend. He replied, " Said I not 
unto thee, if thou wouldst believe thou shouldst see 
the glory of God ?" — That is, a glorious manifes- 
tation of God's power. '^ Because of the people 
who stood by I said it," says Jesus in his prayer, 
^^that they may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. And he that was 
dead came forth bound hand and foot with grave 
clothes ; and his face was bound about with a nap- 
kin. Jesus saith unto them. Loose him, and let 
him go. Then many of the Jews who came to 
Mary and had seen the things whicTi Jesus did, 
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believed on him< But some of them went their 
way to the Pharisees, and told them what things 
Jesus had done." 

Now here is an instance of the manifest interpo- 
sition of that Being who controls all things ; which 
proves the divine mission of Christ, and of course 
of his apostles Whom he commissioned. If it is a 
fact that Christ raised Lazarus from the dead, then 
is the New Testament clothed with divine author- 
ity. 

The historical evidence of this miracle is the 
testimony of a multitude of competent witnesses, 
transmitted to ns by credible historians, and not 
denied even by the then living enemies of Christ. 
'^ They went their way to the Pharisees and told 
them what Jesus had done." 

It has been asserted by Mr. Hume, that a mira- 
cle cannot be proved by testimony, because, as he 
assumed, it is contrary to our experience. But the 
asisumption is false. A miracle is not contrary to 
our experience. We have never experienced such 
an event, nor have we experienced anything to 
contradict it. An inhabitant of the torrid zone has 
perhaps never experienced anything like ice ; nor 
has he experienced anything to contradict the tes- 
timony that ice has somewhere or at some time ex- 
isted. It is a thing beyond his experience, but not 
contrary to it. It is a thing therefore to be be- 
lieved, - if sufficiently attested. As a reasonable 
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man he ii bound to believe that water has been 
congealed, although he never experienced anything 
like it himself, provided he has the credible testi- 
mony of those who have seen it. . 

If we were to suppose that two hundred wit- 
nesses were present at the time and place of the 
alledged resurrection of Lazarus, that one hundred 
of them saw him rise, and the other hundred, look- 
ing on at the same time, saw that he did not rise — 
that would be a case of contrary experience — an 
impossibility. But if all present saw that he did 
rise, and this fact is made known to us, then we 
are called to believe something beyond our experi^ 
ence, but not contrary to it. 

That a miracle is something beyond the general 
experience of mankind, is implied in the very idea 
of it ; since if this were not the case — if nature 
were not uniform in her usual operation — a mira- 
cle would cease to be such. If it were common 
for us to witness instances of resurrection from the 
dead, it would appear no more miraculous than it 
now does to see people die. 

Nor, when we have shown the necessity and. of 
course the probability of a divine revelation, does 
a miracle wrought in attestation of it require more 
testimony than any other event. Its credibility 
holds the same place with any other physical fact. 
Indeed it is rather to be expected; since it is the 
most natural, and perhaps the only way, by which 
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Grod would put his effectual seal upon a professed 
revelation from him. Hence the same testimony 
which is convincing evidence that Jesus Christ was 
born in Bethlehem, that he taught and established 
the religion of the New Testament, is also con- 
vincing evidehce that he raised Lazarus from the 
dead. That miracles should not be wroughtiin at- 
testation of so important a revelation from God, 
were unnatural and improbable. The historical 
evidence, which is sufficient to prove that' Christ 
lived, and that he established a religion worthy of 
God and needful to man, is therefore sufficient to 
authenticate his mimcles. As surely as Christ 
lived, he Wrought miracles ,* and as surely as he 
wrought miracles, his religion is froni God. 

3. The inspiration of the Scriptures is also proved 
by the faijHlment of prophecies. A prophecy is a 
prediction of such future events as lie beyond the 
province of human foresight. An accurate fulfill- 
ment of a series of prophecies is therefore proof of 
a divine inspiration. 

There are in the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament a variety of striking and peculiar pro- 
phecies, uttered at different periods, during the 
lapse of more than three thousand years, which 
are accurately realized in the facts of the New 
Testament. There are for instance a large num- 
ber of predictions, as specific and literal as histori- 
cal narrations, touching the birth, life, sufferings, 
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death, and resurrection of Christ, together with the 
success of his religion, which have been perfectly 
fulfilled in subsequent facts. They were events 
entirely aside from the ordinary course of things, 
so that no human foresight could have anticipated 
them ; and most of them were events over which 
Christ,, as a mere human being, could have had no 
control. 

And further, prophecies were uttered by Christ 
respecting events to come, which have been fulfill- 
ing from that period down to the present time. 
He predicted his own sufferings and death. With 
graphic accuracy he foretold the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, depicted her calamities, and announced 
that all those things would come to pass before 
that generation should pass away. He forewarned 
the Jews of their national ruin, their dispersion, 
&;c., with a divinity of foresight of. which they are 
to this day living witnesses. He compared his 
kingdom to the mustard-seed and to the leaven, 
and foretold the trials, sacrifices, conflicts and tri- 
umphs by which it would advance. 

4. The harmony of the sacred writers is proof of 
their inspiration. The Bible was written by at least 
fifty different men of every variety of talent, genius 
and learning, in various parts of the earth, without 
concert, and in distant periods of time occupying a 
space between the extremes of fifteen hundred 
years. And yet an entire harmony of sentiment 
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pervades the whole. Who can read the Bible at- 
tentively, and not perceive that it is altogether 
unique and harmonious ? There is not an instance 
in which one writer, when his meaning is carefully 
examined, virtually denies what another asserts, or 
undertakes to destrby another's work in order to 
build up his own. How unlike all other writers 
are they in this respect ! I ask the scholar to lay 
his finger not on fifty but on even two other Writers, 
on grave and difiicult subjects, who fully agree 
with each other or even with themselves. 

One man for instance writes a book upon moral 
philosophy. A few years after, another undertakes 
to write one upon the same subject. The first 
thing he does is to find fault with his predecessor, 
and with all other men who have ever written on 
this subject. Many excellencies he will allow 
them ; still they all have their faults, and it is very 
important that he should make a book to correct 
them. A few years after, another philosopher steps 
forward to serve him the same turn. 

We may safely challenge the world to produde 
an instance, except in the sacred writers, where even 
ttpa authors have been found to exhibit entire 
agreement on subjects relating either to history or 
ethics, or civil polity, or on any other subject in 
which it is possible to differ. 

The more difficult and profound the subject, the 
greater is the tendency and chance to differ, and 
the wider are the differences. How then is it pes- 
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Bible that on such a subject as religion, one of all 
others admiting the deepest and most diverging 
speculations, not only two but fifty writers, of dis- 
tant times and places, and under the influence of 
various philosophies and unequal degrees of culti- 
vation, should so perfectly agree, unless their minds 
were under guidance of something above mere hu- 
man wisdom ? To suppose it, is to suppose some- 
thing far more astonishing than any miracle that 
ever happened. 

Observe now how this argument accumulates 
upon your mind as you examine it. When you 
consider the endless contrarieties of all other wri- 
tings, even those of the same age, and then mark 
the historical, philosophical, ethical and religions 
harmony which run through the whole Bible — a 
book written in different ages, by men of various 
talent, education and rank, under the reign of con- 
flicting systems of human philosophy, and of the 
infancy and more matured states of the arts and 
sciences — are you not constrained to acknowledge 
that if it was not given by inspiration of God, it is 
the greatest of all conceivable mysteries — the most 
wonderful of all wonders ? 

It has been justly remarked, that if the letters of 
the alphabet employed in the Bible were to be 
thrown into the air, and were to fall upon the 
leaves of a blank book in such an order as to pro- 
duce that volume, it would be no more miraculous 
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than that it should have been made what it is in 
any other way than by divine inspiration. 

5. The inspiration of the Bible is evident from 
its moral character and effects. It xeveals a God 
of infinite holiness ; a government of exalted and 
everlasting righteousness, rewarding nothing but 
goodness and frowning on all sin ; and a gracious 
scheme of redemption, for. sinners who will repent 
aijd return to duty. It unfolds the highest possi- 
ble incentives to moral excellence, and the strong* 
est conceivable dissuasives from all sin, together 
with means and conditions of pardon and the most 
subduing motives to repent. Now when you look 
abroad over the world, dnd see what have been the 
natural character and tendencies of mankind in all 
ages and countries ; how utterly averse they have 
been to such a religion as the Bible teaches ; how 
determined on idolatry and every form of religion 
that tenders countenance and reward to sinful lusts 
and pleasures — is it possible for you to suppose 
for a moment that the Bible is a human produc- 
tion ? 

Wherever the Bible has been received, its divine 
authority acknowledged, its doctrines believed and 
its precepts obeyed, it has elevated and purified 
the human character. It is therefore known by 
its fruits. It does renovate and bless mankind. 
Every nation of every age through which it has 
descended to us has been blessed by it. The 
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brightest spots upon the globe in every view, in- 
tellectual, social, civil, moral and religious, have 
ever been those where the Bible has been most 
honored and obeyed. This is historical and incon- 
testible fact. 

The reception and abuse which its doctrines en- 
counter by men of different characters, also evinces 
its unearthly origin. Where do we most hear the 
Bible contemned and its authority spumed ? Is it not 
among the ignorant and the vicious ? Where does 
it receive more insult and scorn than in gambling- 
houses, tippling-houses, and other vile places? 
Where do we hear its divine authority acknowl- 
edged and its excellence admitted? Is it not 
among the virtuous and intelligent? " Wisdom 
is justified by her children." Is it common ' 
for a truly virtuous community to discard the Bi- i 
ble ? or for a vicious community to love and cher- ' 
ish it ? Does not this prove it to be a holy book, 
worthy of God, and such as fallen men would 
never have made ? The good love it ; the bad 
hate it. What does this mean ? Ah ! the truth is 
irresistible — the Bible is the holy mind of God 
speaking to us. In language louder and more impe- 
rious than nature's voice, it utters a sentiment of 
approbation to the righteous and of condemnation to 
the wicked. Because with the light of a sunbeam it 
flashes upon our minds the truths of the divine gov- 
ernment, unfolding its weighty and eternal sar'*-tious, 
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therefore it is that the lovers of light and holiness 
do cordially love it, and the lovers of darkness and 
sin do as cordially hate it. 

But there are not many at the present day who 
anowedly and totally discard the inspiration of the- 
Scriptures. There are more who, while maintain- 
ing some general and loose form of belief, have 
yet those difficulties and objections in regard to the 
nature and extent of inspiration, which virtually 
displace the Bible as a perfect and unvarying stand- 
ard of faith and duty. To these I would therefore 
devote a few moments. 

Difficulties and Objections. 

The position which I assume, as the only ration- 
al and sound idea of a divine revelation to us, is 
that the Bible is wholly inspired — in respect to its 
principles, thoughts, reasonings, historical facts, ar- 
guments, inferences, precepts, every moral feature ; 
that the inspired writers were under infallible 
guidance in all they wrote for the religious in- 
struction of mankind. To this view the following 
difficulties and objections are sometimes urged. 

1. It is said that it supposes the minds of the 
writers were wrought upon in a way contravening 
the natural laws of mental operation ,' that they 
were seized by the Spirit of God in a forcible 
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manner, which suppressed for a time their own 
agency. 

This is not true. On the contraiyy the mind is 
never more perfectly rational and self-possessed, 
than when under divine illumination. It is then 
calm and bright as the sun ; and all its powers of 
reason, judgment, memory, imagination, taste, are 
in most perfect and harmonious play. Such are 
angelic minds, and the minds of all the redeemed 
and holy in Heaven. They are all eminently in- 
spired. Inspiration is superior commuition with 
God, and superior moral illumination. 

In making his revelations to man, God did not 
employ merely human muscles. He employed 
human mindSf with all their constitutional vari- 
eties ; thus stamping upon the sacred page the pe- 
culiar impress of each inspired mind. Hence Mo- 
ses writes in the peculiar style of Moses, Isaiah in 
the peculiar style of Isaiah, John in the peculiar 
style of John, and Paul in the peculiar style of 
Paul. 

Important advantages attend this variety- With- 
out it, one source of internal evidence of the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Scriptures 
would be wanting, and a tedious monotony would 
pervade them incompatible with their variety 
of matter and unlike God's other works. — 
When the Spirit of inspiration would record his- 
torical facts for the information of subsequent ages, 
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it employs the faithful and accurate mind of 
Moses ; when it would proclaim to the world the 
future glories of Messiah's reign, it employs the 
burning mind of Isaiah ; when it would report the 
simple story of Jesus, it employs the artless mind 
of a Matthew or a Mark ; when it would expound 
the deep things of God, and hold forth in theolog- 
ical order the great doctrines of the gospel, it em- 
ploys the learned and powerful intellect of Paul. 
Hence the inspiration of the Scriptures is plenary 
in regard to sentiment, but not verbal. Habakuk 
and Matthew and, Paul, under the same inspiration, 
would utter the same sentiments in different style 
and language ; so that a scholar would readily de- 
tect the peculiarities of each mind. 

2. It is said that the inspired writer^ sometimes 
uttered truths which they did not themselves un- 
derstand ; and does not this imply that their words 
and not their thoughts were inspired ? 

Not so. They always wrote understandingly, 
and the meaning which they intended to convey 
is always the true one — the meaning of the 
Spirit. But sometimes they wrote upon subjects 
only a part of which was revealed to them, and 
only a part of which they attempted to unfold, 
leaving subsequent time to develop the rest. — 
Thus in the prophecies concerning Christ, the wri- 
ters knew and uttered only in part. After the 

events partly foreknown and declared by the pro- 
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phets were actually accomplished, then the inspired 
writers who succeeded were enabled to see them 
in all their bearings and connections. Hence Pe- 
ter says, '' Concerning which salvation the pro- 
phets have inquired and searched diligently, who 
prophecied of the grace that should come to you, 
searching what or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did signify, when it 
testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow." Here yon observe 
that in connection with some facts which were 
revealed to the prophets concerning the advent, 
life, teachings, sufferings, and death of Christ, 
were some particulars in regard to time, place, cir- 
cumstances, that were not revealed to them. For 
important reasons it was left for time to develop 
these ; and their development, together with the 
accomplishment of the predicted facts, constituted 
the fulfillment of the prophecy. The word "ful- 
fill" in the New Testament, means something more 
than the mere occurrence of predicted facts ; it in- 
cludes also the occurrence of other events in con- 
nection with them, essential to the complete eluci- 
dation of the whole subject. 

3. It is further said that the whole of the Bible 
cannot be the word of God ; for it contains also the 
words of wicked men, of infidels, and atheists, of 
heathen poets, of devils, and even the words of an 
ass. 
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By the expressions, " word of Gk)d," "oracle of 
God," " book of God," &c. we do not mean that 
all the sentiments uttered in the Bible are the orig- 
inal sentiments, doctrines, or precepts of the Di« 
vine Mind. They mean simply that the whole Bi« 
l)le is a message or .book of instruction from God to 
us. If a parent writes a letter to an absent son, he 
may for his instruction relate the conversation and 
doings of both good and bad men, together with 
their consequences, in order to confirm and eluci- 
date the truths which he inculcates. But the 
whole letter comes from the parent to the child as 
a parental message of doctrine, reproof, correction, 
and instruction in righteousness. 

Such is God's message to us in the Bible. It 
was necessary for him to inform us that the devil 
said, " Thou shalt not surely die," in connection 
with the disastrous consequences which followed, 
that we may be divinely admonished what the 
devil's doctrine is, and be on our guard against 
those who teach it. It was needful for him to in- 
struct us that even the ''dumb ass spake," by 
which, as Peter informs us, '' he forbade the mad- 
ness of the prophet," and inculcated a moral lesson 
upon men. It was important that he should give 
us the language of the atheist, as he does in the 
notable dialogue in Ecclesiastes, that all men may 
be divinely admonished what the real sentiments 
of atheism are in its own significant words, " That 
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which befalleth the sons of mea befalleth beasts, 
even one thing befalleth them ; a3 the one dieth, 
so dieth the other." It was important that the 
inspired writer, should quote even from heathen 
pens, when the quotation answered their end, to 
teach us to sanctify every possible thing to the ser- 
vice of -Christ. It was also important that God 
should make known to us how good men and an- 
gels have thought, spoken, and acted, together with 
his approbation of them, that we may know how 
he would have us do in similar circumstances. 

4. It is further said that wicked actions are re- 
corded of men whom God loved ; and can this be 
given by divine authority for our instruction? 

The wicked actions of good men are exhibited 
not for our imitation, or our encouragement in sin; 
but for our xoarnin^. Sacred history is faithful to 
truth. It conceals nothing. And the divine mean- 
ing of all the recorded sins of good men is, '' Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest be 
fall.'' 

Perhaps wicked men have wrested no portions of 
the Bible more effectually to their distructioD; 
than those which record the sins of good men. 
Approaching it with foul intentions, a man finds 
an instance of deception in Abraham, a.i in- 
stance of intoxication in Noah, an instance of 
anger in Moses, an instance of adultery in David, 
an instance of profanity in Peter, an instance of 
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Strife in Paul and Barnabas, and by putting all 
these together makes up a character sufficiently 
dark to suit his taste. But the recorded frown of 
God upon these sins ; thb deep repentance of those 
who committed them; their prevailing character; 
their humility, self denial, patience,- and obedi- 
ence — he overlooks ; while he steadfastly holds all 
these collected sins before him in one imaginary 
character, which he makes an occasion of cavil 
against the Scriptures, and of apology for the basest 
vices ! Nothing more demonstrates the foulness of 
a man's heart, and nothing can be a more decisive 
wresting of the Scriptures to his damnation than 
such conduct. If the anger of the Almighty ever 
burns, it must bum against such conduct. 

6. It is objected again that the Bible is some- 
times unchaste ; and would God indite sentiments 
which we should blush to read ? 

It was necessary for God to speak to us on all 
important subjects pertaining to morality and reli« 
gion. Had he ^suppressed any, there would have 
been a chasm in his message to us ; and the sin 
which these objectors would have h im pass ove ris 
the very one which most needs, at least as it re- 
spects them, to be exposed and condemned under 
the express sanction of God. The Bible therefore, 
contains individual and private instruction, as well 
as public and social. But it is by no means neces- 
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sary or desirable that those portions intended for 
private instruction, should be read in the social or 
public assembly. 

*^ Unto the pure all things are pure ; but unto 
them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing 
pure, but even their mind and conscience is de- 
filed." It is not the pure, chaste, virtuous man, that 
you find sneering about indelicacies in the Bible ; 
it is the man whose imagination and heart have 
become so vile, that he has acquired the unenvia- 
ble faculty of detecting something unchaste, where 
the pure-minded never find it. The Bible un- 
chaste ! It is a consuming fire to all impurity ! 
And this is after all the true reason why the im- 
pure complain of it. 

6. It is asserted that the writers of the New 
Testament quote irrelevantly from the Old ; that 
they interpret inaccurately and reason inconclu- 
sively ; and that to receive their dictation implic- 
itly, argues of course a blind faith and excludes 
the important light of nature and of philosophy. 

These charges and suppositions are sustained only 
in the weak fancies and erring judgments of men. 
The writers of the New Testament do indeed some- 
times quote scriptures from the Old, as relevant 
to facts in the New, the relevancy of which we 
should not probably have seen, had it not been 
pointed out to us. But what does this prove, ex- 
cepting that inspiration enlightens our minds and 
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teaches us what we should not have known with- 
out it ? The writers of the New Testament also 
sometimes interpret a passage as applicable to an 
event, to which perhaps we should not have thought 
of applying it, had we not enjoyed the light of 
their interpretation. But what does this prove, 
save that minds favored with divine teaching can 
interpret divine writings more fully than minds 
can without it ? They also sometimes reason from 
what at first seem to our minds to be small and 
local data, carrying forward their far-reaching 
thoughts with surprising strides to distant and vast 
consequences in the spiritual world, as we should 
never have thought to do ; but this only proves 
that minds divinely illuminated penetrate farther 
and comprehend more, than minds not thus enlight- 
ened. 

The amount of the whole is, that God is really 
wiser than we are, and is hence competent to teach 
us. The man who goes to the Bible idolizing his 
own wisdom, and determined to learn nothing but 
what he knows already, is little the wiser for his 
Bible. Undertaking to teach the inspired writers, 
instead of submitting to be taught by them, he is 
after all walking in the sparks of his own kindling. 
You want no other proof of instability and scepti- 
cism in regard to the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
than you have in the case of any man who asserts 
that the apostles were sometimes in error, that they 
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quoted irrelevantly and reasoned inconclusively. 
His mind is already swung from the divine moor- 
ings, and is afloat on the dark sea of human dreams 
and conjectures. 

There is no intermediate point which can be con- 
sistently maintained, between an entire reception 
or an entire rejection of the Bible as the word of 
God. If you receive it *' as it is in truth the word 
of God," having ascertained its legitimate import 
as you do of other books, you have the decision of 
God, unquestionable truth and authority, the end of 
controversy. 

But this by no means implies that the Bible is 
the only source of religious knowledge. Nature 
and Providence have language. To us not less 
than to ancient saints, *'day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge." 
That sun which has walked the heavens for ages, 
silently pouring forth his bounty without weari- 
ness and without reward, may remind us of its 
more beneficent Creator. Myriads of stars, spark- 
ling on high in the calm and clear night, are elo- 
quent in praise to him who ordained them. With 
the ancient Hebrews, we may hear the voice of 
God in the thunder, and mark his majestic step in 
the whirlwind and the tempest. Nor less clearly 
may we discern the evidence of his eternal being 
and perfections, in the silent and uniform march of 
his providence upon the earth. We need not 
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ascend into the heavens, nor look for those occa- 
sions where nature trembles and is convulsed by 
the awful energies of God, to see an exhibition of 
his existence, his power, his wisdom, his love. 
The whole earth is full of his praise. The same 
hand which gave lustre to the stars of heaven, 
clothes the lily of the valley with beauty. The 
Being who shines forth resplendent in the higher 
worlds, has stamped his divine image on the entire 
features of this. That image we may discern 
wherever we behold an exhibition of creating 
power, designing wisdom, preserving kindness or 
bounteous love. 

But that it is only as illuminated by his Word, 
that his works and his ways are thus clearly read, 
the sages of pagan philosophy and pagan religion, 
the congregated wisdom of Arabia, Egypt, Greece^ 
and Rome, in their highest perfection of heathen 
intellect, most fully evince. We wander the du- 
bious mazes of conjecture till our souls sicken and 
tire. ' We despair of learning thence what to be- 
lieve and what to expect, concerning the most im- 
portimt relations of our being. Grod and eternity 
are awfully shrouded and mysterious. Am I im- 
mortal ? I cannot tell. Is my maker a holy be- 
ing ? It is doubtful. Will his providence admin- 
ister eternal discrimination between the righteous 
and the wicked ? Who can tell ? Will he pardon 
and save me if I repent ? I do not know. 

X8 
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On questions thus momentous, nature only gives 
moonlight and starlight, but the Bible pours me* 
ridian day. It is the sun of our moral world. It 
does not close . our eyes to the manifestations of 
God made in his works, but makes us see them 
more clearly ; and it never eclipses inferior lights, 
except by its superior lustre. 

The Bible therefore is preeminently your reli- 
gious guide. Never then arrogate to yourself orac- 
ular wisdom, or assume the prerogative either to 
make truth or to alter it. Deem yourself happy 
to learn and obey it, and to be guided by it to 
Heaven. 

A struggle to escape from the legitimate import 
of the Bible, or a restless spirit of innovation in 
respect to facts and principles in religion, like God 
himself immutable, will avail nothing but to de- 
monstrate at last the folly of those who indulge it. 
Cherish therefore no desire to depart from the 
plain highway to Heaven illumined by the Word 
of God, into a wilderness of dreams and shadows. 
Covet not to forsake the sound and holy religion 
of the Bible, not only because it was the religion 
of your fathers, not only because the testimony 
of all time has proved it good, not only because it 
purifies and exalts human character, not only be- 
cause it inspires the noblest hope which ever ani- 
mates the human breast, not only because it im- 
parts to its subjects triumphant victory over death 
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and opeus up to them a bright prospect beyond the 
grave, bat because it is immutable and everlasting 
TRUTH. Examine the claims of the Bible till your 
mind becomes throughly satisfied, then take your 
firm stand, as did one of the best of men whom it 
has already Conducted in a bright path to glory, 
and like him hold it fast ''as a revelation from 
God, as the book which has guided millions of im- 
mortal beings to Heaven, as the book which must 
guide us there, if ever we reach those mansions of 
eternal day." Forsake this and you may be with 
the deist, eVer learning and never wise ; or you 
may, with the atheist, dethrone reason and hu- 
manity and take your place with the brute ! 

7. The last objection is of a general nature, and 
is perhaps the most common and plausible one that 
is ever urged. It is supposed that if the religion 
of the Bible was really true and important to man- 
kind, it would have been long since known and 
practiced in all the world. 

Look then a moment at this point. The natural 
sciences you doubt not are true ; that is, they are 
founded in facts. Each science is a collection of 
knowledge respecting a clsuss of facts in nature. 
Thus the factis in the composition and decomposi- 
tion of material substances, giving rise to the sci- 
ence of chemistry ; the facts in the form and char- 
acter of Vegetables, giving rise to the science of 
botany; the facts in the composition and nature of 
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minerals, giving rise to the science of mineralogy ; 
the facts in the formation and structure of the 
earth, giving rise to the science of geology ; the 
facts in the germination and growth of vegetables 
and the constitution and growth of organized ani- 
mal bodies, giving rise to the science of physiol- 
ogy, &c. — have existed in the material world ever 
since the creation just as they do now ,* but the 
kntncledge or science of them is progressively pass- 
ing from the mind of the Creator to the minds of 
his creatures. It is of great importance to men, 
but how few have as yet received it. 

Now Christianity is a moral science. It sustains 
the same relation to the moral world, which natu- 
ral science does to the natural world, 'l^he facts 
which give rise to the science of Christianity — for 
instance, the being and perfections of God, the ac- 
countability of man, a righteous moral government, 
human apostacy, the necessity of redemption, the 
nature and necessity of holiness, immortality of the 
soul, &c. have existed in the moral world from the 
beginning, just like facts in the natural world, and 
like them would exist, even if not made known to 
us ; but the science or knotoledge of them — that 
is, Christianity actually taught and understood by 
men — is making gradual progress in the world, 
analogous to all other sciences. 

Again there are abstract sciences, such as arith- 
metic, geometry, &c., whose truths have always. 
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existed ; yet these sciences are gradually extending 
their light. Not a fourth part of the human fam- 
ily have yet become enlightened by them. 

So also Christianity is in one of its aspects an 
abstract science. It recognizes certain abstract or 
metaphysical truths, which have always existed. 
Now as arithmetic, geometry, &c. are not the cre- 
ation of abstract truths in natural science, but sim- 
ply the development of them ; so Christianity is 
not the creation of abstract truths in moral science, 
but simply the development of them. 

Bat further, Christianity is more than a mere 
science ; it is also an art. Science is mere knotoU 
edge of facts ; art is knowing experimentally how 
to do things. The one is knowing theoretically; 
the other practically. Applied to religion, the one 
is objective^ the other subjective Christianity. That 
is, the one is religion as it is presented by God to 
men ; the other is religion as it is practiced by 
men. Hence objective sustains to subjective Chris- 
tianity — that is, Christianity as a science sustains 
to Christianity, as an art, the same relation which 
the natural sciences sustain to the natural arts. 

Now the natural arts, though of great impor- 
tance to our race and destined ultimately to prevail 
over the world, are as yet known and practiced but 
by a part of mankind. And in like manner Chris- 
tianity, though of great moral importance to man- 
kind, is as yet known and practiced but by a part 
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of them ; but, like the natural arts, is making its 
way through the nations. Do you not see that the 
cases are analogous ? And hence, that if your ar- 
gument has any force to disprove the truth of 
Christianity, whether considered as a moral science, 
or a system of metaphysical truths, or a living and 
practical reality, it must also disprove the natural 
sciences, the abstract truths of mathematics, and 
all the practical arts of civilized life ? 

The relation of the natural sciences and arts to 
Christianity, presents a subject of vast compass and 
interest. It opens to enterprising minds a field on 
which a splendid harvest is yet to be gathered. 
That the religion of the Bible is as true as the sci- 
ence of nature, that pure Christianity and sound 
philosophy belong to the same system of universal 
science, the progress of human knowledge is daily 
and rapidly demonstrating 

And now, my young friend, I leave this subject 
with you. If you have followed me patiently 
through these long and dry chapters upon the Scrip- 
tures, I sincerely thank you ; if they have served 
in any measure to establish your mind in religion, 
I am many times rewarded for my labor. 1 will 
suppose that you are convinced of the truth. Come 
then, and make your own application. If the re- 
ligion of the Bible is true, then is the universe un- 
der a righteous moral government ; then are you 
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destined to another and an immortal existence; 
then are you to give an account at a future judg- 
ment for the deeds done in the body ; then have you 
a treasure to secure, of a moral nature transcend- 
ently more valuable than all earthly things ; then 
is there a kingdom of moral excellence, destined 
to survive ail time, all these material worlds, all 
changes, in which the eternal God will furever 
unfold his perfections to those that love him, and 
feast their growing minds with joys that '*eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man." 

For this kingdom learn to live. ''Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness." — 
What are the riches, pleasures, honors and hopes 
of this world ? — so fleeting, so vain, so false ! But 
here, here is something that satisfies and abides — 
here is a kingdom that lifts up the soul from dust 
and corruption, and points the kindling eye to 
brighter worlds. 

Well might that gentleman of distinguished 
science,. Sir Humphrey Davy, after taking a wide 
survey and experience of earth's largest gifts of 
knowledge, wealth and glory, exclaim, '' I en- 
vy DO quality of mind or intellect of others; not 
genius, power, wit or fancy ; but if I could choose 
what would be most delightful and 1 believe most 
useful to me, I prefer a firm religious belief to every 
other blessing ; for it makes discipline of goodness. 
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creates new hopes where earthly hopes vanish, and 
throws over the decay, the destruction of exist- 
ence, the most gorgeous of all lights ; awakens lift 
in death, and from corruption and decay calls up 
beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of tor- 
ture and of shame a ladder of ascent to paradise]^, 
and far above all combinations of earthly hopupivV. 
calls up the most delightful visions of palras and ' ; 
amaranths, the gardens of the blest, the security of 
everlasting joys, where the sensualist and the scep- 
tic only views gloom, decay, annihilation and de- 
spair." 

Have you not observed that infidelity is pro- 
duced by something wrong in character, in pride, 
or vanity, or oddity, or an attempt at distinction, 
or sourness of temper, or an unsocial disposition, 
or, more commonly in sensual vice? When do 
you find the sunny, calm, pure, benevolent, sound 
mind wrapping itself in the selfishness and gloom 
of infidelity ? And have you not also observed 
that while those defects of character tend to pro- 
duce infidelity, infidelity in turn tends to produce 
and foster them ? 

To those who, under the blazing light of reve- 
lation, shut their eyes and harden their hearts 
against the divine government, the progress to ruin 
is certain and usually swift. Unhappy beings I 
while often priding themselves on their superior 
sagacity and wisdom, they are of all men really 
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(be most sorry dupes of incredulity and supersti- 
tion. 

And as to the rewards of infidelity, what are 
ihey ? Even if the restraints of civil law, of early 
iDStraction, of <;onscience, of public sentiment and 
if lestraining grace do avail to hold the infidel up 
Hfbtii the gulf of ruin through the brief period of his 
inortal life, which they seldom in fact do ; from the 
everlasting heaven of religion, he makes himself a 
voluntary and hopeless exile. Of all places in the 
universe, himself being witness, the infidel's grave 
is the most gloomy. There is darkness without 
^ny light, corruption without resurrection, ruin 
without recovery, desj)air witliuuc hope! There Is 
the end of one whose living creed was, as expressed 

in the Bible in his own significant language, '* All 
things come alike to all ; there is one event to the 
righteous and to the wicked, to the clean and to 
the unclean. Wherefore I commended mirth, be- 
cause a man hath no better thing under the sun 
than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry." Such 
is the end of infidelity to human vision ; but who, 
save God himself, shall lift the curtain of eternity 
and announce the doom of the deathless soul ? 

If then there are those, as there always have been 
and always will be till sin is banished from the 
earth, who from any motive choose to abandon their 
minds to the dark and malignant spirit of infidel- 
ity, who can seek for themselves no more honora- 
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ble and humane employment than to endeavor to 
take from virtue its support, from affliction its con- 
solation, from existence its value, leave them, 
leave them ! to their chosen folly. Go not a step 
with them in that dark way. Commit yourself 
NOW and wholly to truth and religion. Have as 
little to do with infidels and infidel writings as 
possible. Is it necessary to drink a whole hogshead 
of vinegar, to learn that it is sour 7 or to take all 
the arsenic ever made into your stomach, to learn 
that it is poisonous ? And is it necessary to read 
all the infidel books and hear all the infidel preach- 
ing in the world, to learn that infidelity is isour and 

puisuuous ? If you hare learned what is the ua(u- 

ral and heaUhfuI nutriment ot the soul, use it; 
whatever injures and destroys, let it alone. 

This may be called bigotry, fanaticism, priest- 
craft, ignorance, illibcrality ; but no matter for 
that. If men will call you by these hard names 
because, with your eyes open, you choose what is 
good and refuse what is evil, be content to bear it. 
** If you be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are you ; for the spirit of glory and of God 
restelh upon j^ou. On their part he is evil spoken 
of, but on your part he is glorified." Give your- 
self cordially, confidently, firmly and wholly away 
to Jesus Christ and his service, and although infi- 
delity may scowl, and ignorance cavil, and sin blas- 
pheme, you Tvill have all heaven upon your side, 
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and the final issue of the contest between the 
powers of light and of darkness, will be your certain 
victory and your exceeding great and precious re- 
%aFd. 

:,.:• It is but the echo of the united voices of the 
Wi^st wisdom, the loftiest virtue and the noblest 
benevolence that has adorned humanity in all ages 
'of tlie world, which declares that the Bible con- 
tains the most true, needful, healthful, nourishing 
and enduring of all instruction for the accountable 
and immortal mind. Its lessons of wisdom are 
from the deep foimtains of eternity. They will 
continue to flow as from a well-spring of ever- 
lasting life, even after all the sources of natural 
science shall be dried up. Yea, when the stars of 
heav^en shall fall like autumnal leaves, and when 
yonder glorious orb shall go out in darkness, the 
everlasting truths unfolded in the word of God 
will impart ever-growing light, life, and joy to 
the soul, as it shall range the sweet fields of para- 
dise ill the world of spirits bright. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DANGERS OF YOUNG MEN. 

**And thou mourn at the Ia«t." 

I HOPE the present chapter will prove to be un- 
necessary. It has been my object to prevent you 
from doing evil, by exhibiting means and motives 
to do well. It is not my wish to assume the po- 
sition of an alarmist. But as my reader may not 
have yielded assent to truth and duty, or at least 
may not have actually commenced a life of obe- 
dience to God ; as the love of sloth, pleasure, and 
sin may be so great as to have resisted all the 
motives to knowledge, virtue, and religion drawn 
from a consideration of the good to be secured, — 
it may be well, before proceeding to further par- 
ticulars respecting the good which young men 
may do and the means of doing it, to urge some 
motives drawn from another source. I propose to 
set briefly before yon the evils you may do to your 
self and others, by a life of irreligion and sin. 

In order to appreciate the evil which it is in 
your power to do, it is necessary to consider the 
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circumstances of responsibility in which you are 
placed; the physical, intellectual, social, and moral 
constitution with which you are endowed; the 
nature and amount of your obligations, as they 
respect yourself, your parents, your family, your 
Maker, civilr society, the divine government, the 
teniporal and everlasting welfare of all to whom 
you stand in any way related, or whom your inf u- 
ence can ever reach ; the good which you may do, 
and the ultimate amount of good which you may 
destroy. Consider also what high authority it 
is which has said, '^ one sinner destroyeth much 
good." 

Capacity to rise high in excellence and glory, is 
capacity to sink correspondently deep in ruin and 
perdition. The lobster has not capacity to rise 
much ; for the same reason he has not capacity to 
sink much. The brute is incapable of procuring 
to himself, on the one hand, anything more than 
a few physical and transient benefits ; for the same 
reason he is incapable of procuring to himself, on 
the other hand, anything more than a few physical 
and transient evils. Not so with man. The same 
capacities and opportunities which enable him to 
rise to the everlasting character and enjoyments of 
angels, enable him to sink to the everlasting char- 
acter and miseries of devils. Let us then notice 
some of the evils which it is in your power to do 

to yourself and to others. 
It 
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I. To yourself. 

1. You can ruin your physical constiiutUm. 
You can do this, even by many means which the 
the humble bnite cannot command. You can 
employ your superior intellect in inyenting and 
contriving ways to enervate your body, induce in- 
curable disease, and conduct you through a course 
of severe sufferings to an early grave. Some of 
the most intense physical sufferings which I ever 
witnessed, were those which a young man brought 
upon himself by sensual vices. Many a young 
roan has, in a very short time^ inconsiderately and 
wickedly ruined the finest constitution ever framed ; 
so that he has either dug for himself an early 
grave, or compelled himself to drag out an exist- 
ence so useless and miserable as to have considered 
death itself almost better. 

2. You can ruin your pecuniary interests and 
prospects. By a course of indolence, inattention, 
waste, prodigality, amusements and pleasures in 
your early years, you may fatally exile yourself 
from all the means and hopes of ever rising from a 
state of abject and servile dependence. And even 
if you have begun and proceeded well for a season, 
you are not secure. It may cost a man years of 
toil to obtain the means of a comfortable and hon- 
orable subsistence ; but a few short hours may de- 
coy him into those improvident measures, to which 
that man is exposed, who " hath an evil eye/' or 
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**hasteth to be rich," which will reduce you to 
poverty and mortification for life. 

3. You can ruin your intellect. This is a tal- 
ent committed to your keeping and culture, far more 
{urecious tlian all the treasures of silver and gold. 
You may waste it by neglect ; you may enervate 
it by indolence and indulgence ; you may derange it 
by excess ; you may debase it by sensuality ; you 
may rend and destroy its fine mechanism by sinful 
passions; — and by how much higher than the 
brute you might rise, through a right use of your 
intellect, so much deeper than the brute may you 

' sink, through the abuse of it. No ruin is more 
common, nor yet more disastrous, than that con- 
nected with a fallen intellect. 

4. You can ruin your conscience. You may 
silence its faithful admonitions ; you may stifle its 
convictions of truth and duty ; you may falsely 
educate it, so that it will put evil for good and 
good for evil ; you may defile it; you may sear it, 
"as with a hot iron" ; you may so utterly ruin its 
integrity and its power, as that this faithful guar- 
dian of virtue and advocate of the divine law will 
no longer disturb your sinful course, but the more 
you sin the less admonish you — thus Leaving 
you unrebuked to fill up the measure of your in- 
iquity. What earthly ruin more dreadful and 
hopeless, than that of a prostrated or perverted 
x^onscience ! 
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6. You can ruin your reputation. Howerer dif- 
ficult it may be to secure a good name, it is very 
easy to lose it. It is of slow growth, but it may 
be destroyed in a day. An eminently wise man 
has said, '' a good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches." Yet in a single hour, the develop- 
ment of a sin previously cherished and ripened in 
your heart, may fix a stain upon your fair name 
which no tears can ever wash away, no repentance 
remove ; but which will cleave to you, like a dark 
stain upon your forehead, to be known and read by 
all men till the grave receives you from their sight. 
You may even render yourself an object of the 
universal disgust and abhorrence of the good, and 
of the taunt and scorn of the wicked ; so that 
wherever you turn your eyes, you will find none 
to bestow upon you a single smile of complacence. 
How many in this condition, bitterly realizing that 
" without a friend the world is but a wilderness," 
have, in a paroxysm of desperation, committed su- 
icide ! 

6. You can ruin the moral character of your af- 
fections. You may so entirely and fatally alienate 
your heart from God, that it will never find any 
delight in him or his service. You may so edu- 
cate and enslave it to sin as to render prayer a bur- 
den, benevolent effort a painful task, the society of 
the virtuous and pious unpleasant, all religious da- 
ties disagreeable, and heaven itself a place of tor- 
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ment ; so that, rather than engage in its holy em- 
ployments and sympathise in its interests and joys, 
you would eyen share your dreadful lot and por- 
tion with '^ dogs and sorcerers and whoremongers 
and murderers and idolaters, and whosoever loveth 
and maketh a lie." Thus may you utterly ruin 
the moral character of your soul for eternity. 

7. You can ruin your chance of S€Uvation by the 
gospel. You may neglect all the overtures of 
mercy through Christ ; you may '^ always resist the 
Holy Ghost " ; under the numerous commands, ad- 
monitions, warnings and invitations of God, which 
you receive, you may still cherish an impenitent 
heart, and persist in sin and impiety, till your pro- 
bation terminates, — till you drop into eternity, and 
your " redemption ceaseth forever." Thus while 
you have ample means and opportunities of ascend- 
ing by obedience to God to angelic glory and hap- 
piness, you have also ample means and opportuni- 
ties of descending, by a life of sin, through a broken 
law and a rejected gospel, to deep and remediless 
perdition. And oh ! what ruin like that of the soul! 
To the •soul in moral ruins, with the ''great gulf 
fixed" between it and Heaven, with what burning 
significance might the language be applied, '' How 
art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning"! That which was made to live and 
shine and rejoice on high, — which might have 
been waking its immortal and ever-growing pow- 
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era with angelic minds and voices in the ^^ paradise 
of God," is fallen into the dreadful abyss of remed- 
iless sin and perdition ! 

Would that the amount of the evil here ended. 
But no — far from it. It is one of the most malig- 
nant and appalling aspects of sin, that its disas- 
trous effects are not confined to its original author. 
What an example of this do we have in the case 
of our first parents. And of every incorrigible 
sinner it will prove true, as is said of another on 
the divine record, that he " perished not alone in 
his iniquity." 

II. Let us then notice some of the evils which 
you may do to others. 

1. You can be an occasion of grief and anguish 
to your parents. The debt of love and gratitude 
which you owe to your parents is far greater than 
you will ever realize, unless you become a parent 
yourself What a thrill of joy was felt in the 
bosom of that parent, when it was announced to 
him that he was the father of a son ! In a mo- 
ment his thoughts followed you up to manhood, 
and made you the support and solace of his declin- 
ing age. They followed you onward through your 
remaining life into the scenes and duties in which 
you might be called to perpetuate his name, inter- 
est, usefulness and honor amongst the living, after 
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he should be slumbering in the dust. Through 
long years he watched over you, with a solicitude 
which none but a parent's heart knows; every 
symptom in you for good or for evil, he notiqed 
with intense interest ; to .supply your constant 
wants, his hands never refused to toil ; to afford 
you the best means of instruction and improve* 
ment, he deemed no personal effort too great. He 
would do anything for your good, even to the sa*- 
crifice of his own life. If a man of piety, with 
what intense desires did he daily bear you on his 
heart to God, that the object of his love and 
hope might share with him an eternal portion in 
heaven. 

That mother^ too ! Think of her pains and sor- 
rows, who yet '^ remembered no more the anguish, 
for joy that a son was born into the world." From 
that moment, she could never love you enough, 
nor do enough for you. Think of her unwearied 
attentions ; her wakeful and anxious nights ; her 
incessant solicitude and care to anticipate all your 
wants, avert your dangers, relieve your , pains, 
through the weeks, months, years, of your help- 
less infancy and childhood. You have no concep- 
tion how much she has loved you, how much she 
has done for you. And if her heart was alive to 
the interests of your soul, perhaps not a day passed 
from the time you opened your eyes on the light 
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of this world, in which she did not with fervent 
prayers and tears commend you to God. 

Do you now ask me how much you owe to your 
parents? I cannot tell; neither can yon. Yoa 
can never love them so much as they have loved 
you. But I can tell you how you may pay the 
whole debt, — all they ask, — all they wish^ — 
enough to make them foi^et all their sacrifices for 
your sake, and thank God a thousand times for 
such a son. It is expressed in two short words — 

DO WELL. 

And is it possible that you can refuse so reasona- 
ble a demand ? Yes, I tremble .when I think of 
the tremendous power lodged in your bosom ; yoa 
may requite all the love, labor, anxiety, sorrow, 
prayers and tears of the best of parents, with cold- 
ness, ingratitude, obstinacy, perverseness, and a de- 
termined course of evil doing ; you can blast all 
their fondest hopes and cloud their brightest pros- 
pects with deep gloom ; you can cause them to 
rue the day in which you were bom ; — yes, you 
can, as many a ruined son has done, bring down 
their " gray hairs with sorrow to the grave " / 

None but a parent's heart can know the anguish 
of parting with a sweet babe. But there is an 
agony deeper and more inconsolable than that. 
It is occasioned by a vicious son. I have seen one 
of the tenderest and best of mothers console her 
anguish at the death of a darling child, by the 
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hope that it was with Christ in a better world. 
On the same day I have seen another mother pour 
forth, from a heart which no consolations could 
reach, tears of bitterness over a perverse and 
wicked son, atid have heard her say, " The death of 
an infant is nothing to this ; would that my son 
had died in his infancy." 

And now, will you conduct in such a manner as 
to bring all this affliction upon your parents? Will 
you turn their day into night, and their night into 
wakeful despair ? Will yen cause them to wish 
that you had never been born, or had died in in- 
fancy ? Or will you rather, by well-doing, poUr the 
^richest of all earthly blessings into their bosoms, 
become their honor and their joy, and cause their 
declining day to go down in brightness and in 
hope ? 

2. You can become an occasion of disgrace and 
suffering to your whole family. This idea has been 
partly anticipated. But aside from your relation to 
parents, you perhaps have brothers and sisters. How 
much within your power is the peace, honor, and 
happiness of the whole family of which you are a 
member ! Go look into that domestic circle. It is a 
numerous, prosperous, and might have been a happy 
family. By diligence, with the favor of provi- 
dence, the father has secured the means of educa- 
ting his children, and setting them forth in life with 
every needful advantage. 
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A domestic, aflfectionate, and devoted mother has 
done her part well towards diffusing sunshine and 
happiness over the household. The daughters are 
all that could be desired, to make themselves and 
their family realize the perfection of domestic blisB 
«-— intelligent, industrious, amiable, accomplished, 
pious. The sons too, with one exception, are do- 
ing well. To most beholders, it is the happiest of 
fiunilies — how frequently an object of envy ! 

Yet look again more closely. Do you not see 
the mark of anxiety and of affliction on that 
father's brow? Do you not sometimes see the 
unutterable yearnings of a mother's heart depict- 
ed on her countenance ? Do you never see those 
sons looking gloomy and sad ? Do you not some- 
times observe the cheeks of those daughters crim- 
soned with shame and their eyes red with weep- 
ing ? What meaneth all this ? There is one dis- 
sipated son and brother ! He is the disgrace and 
the torment of the whole family. He perhaps 
went from home into the city a fair and promising 
youth — but he is fallen! And who shall count 
the tears and the sufferings which his fall has al- 
ready occasioned ? Who can tell how many sor- 
rows yet remain to that distressed and afflicted 
family, from the conduct of this wretched member? 
How malignant is sin, that it can shoot its venom 
so widely and strike its fangs so deeply ; causing 
the innocent to suffer with the guilty ! 
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But this is not all, nor the worst part. A son, 
and especially an elder son, has great moral influ«> 
ence over the whole family to which he belongs* 
Suppose you are liyihg at home with your sisters 
and younger brothers around you ; if you take the 
downward course, the chances are very strong, that 
you will draw some or all of them downward with 
you. In how many families do we see striking il- 
lustrations of this ? How frequently does it hap- 
pen that the fate of a numerous family turns, in a 
great measure, upon the character and course of 
one or twp of the elder brothers. 

3. You can render yourself a moral nuisance to 
your neighborhood and to society. A young man 
of infidel principles or vicious inclinations in a 
community, is far more dangerous than the small-^ 
pox ; for this contagion may be insulated, but how 
can that moral contagion be prevented, which the 
young man supposed spreads around him ? He can 
poison the minds of his associates with infidelity ; 
he can corrupt them by his example ; he can allure 
them into vicious practices ; he can learn them to 
make light of serious truths ; he can teach them to 
profane the sacredness of the Sabbath ,* he can even 
seduce female innocence and teach his infernal arts to 
others — - he can render himself a thousand thousand 
fold more dangerous and destructive to a commu- 
nity, than ever was cholera or yellow-fever, or any 
other natural contagion. Many, many a young 
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man has done all this. If an inscription, faithful 
to truth, were to be put upon the tomb-stone of 
many a youth who has urged his way through a 
course of vice to an early grave, it would read, 
This young man ^^ perished not alone in his in- 
iquity /" 

4 You can act an important part towards the 
destruction of our civil and benevolent institutions. 
You can easily pursue that course which, if all 
pursued it, would establish our institutions upon 
the rock of ages, extend the blessings of Chris- 
tianity to distant lands and make this nation 
the rejoicing of the whole earth till the end of 
time. Or you can pursue a course- which, if all 
pursued it, would soon dash our institutions to 
the dust, and turn back the world into a long 
night of desolation and wo. If the bright visions 
of prophets are to be realized, and the happy reign 
of light and peace and truth are to come, it must 
be effected in a great measure through the agency 
of young men of Christian principles, who are 
lovers of government, lovers of truth and goodness, 
lovers of mankind ; whose chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy him forever. If our civil and re- 
ligious institutions are to sink, our republican gov- 
ernment to be overturned, iniquity to triumph, and 
a reign of darkness to tyrannize over the earth for 
coming ages, it will be effected principally by the 
perverted power of young men destitute of Christian 
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principles, reckless, Tain,- pleasure-loving, selfish 
devotees of " the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the 
eye and the pride of. .life " — faithful disciples of 
Voltaire, Thomas Paine, and Fanny WrigJit. 

5. You can be instrumental of the perdition of 
souls. All the other evils to which I have referred 
are lighter than a feather, compared with this* 
You cannot but know something of the power and 
certainty of moral causes ; you cannot but know 
that an influence is continually emanating from 
you for good or for evil, to effect the characters 
of others ; and if you have any faith in the truths 
of divine inspiration, you believe that there is a 
connection between the character here fo.med and 
the condition of the soul hereafter. You are then 
touching moral chords now, which will vibrate in 
eternity. In that world of retribution you will 
therefore be recognized as accessory to the salva- 
tion or to the perdition of souls. How easy it is 
for you to put forth a disastrous influence tending 
to shut up the kingdom of Heaven against men! 
How easy to courrtenance the impiety, dispel the 
seriousness, pefvert the consciences, and harden 
the hearts of your associates ! How easy thus to 
encourage and help them on in the downward way 
to perdition! By a single profane jest, you may 
dissipate a-salutary impression made by a sermon or 
some other cause upon the minds of your compan- 
ions, and thereby dispel their convictions of truth, 

so 
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and prevent their becoming pioni. You may in- 
stiH infidelity into their minde; you may encourage 
them to take shelter in lefnges of lies ; you may 
prejudice them against religion ; and thus by ya- 
rious means you may throw out such an in- 
fluence around you through all your way to the 
grave, that with a most awful and tremendous em- 
phasis it will at last be said of yoii, '< That man 
perished not alone in his iniquity/' but he took 
very many down to ruin with him ! And if in eter* 
nity they who have turned many to righteousness . 
will shine as the brightness of the firmament and as 
the stars forever and ever, will not they who have 
turned many away from righteousness sink into 
the deepest depths of shame, condemnation and wo? 

Such are the evils which you can do to yourself i 
and to others. You can ruin your health ; your 
pecuniary interests and prospects; your intellect; ' 
your conscience ; your reputation ; the character of 
your affections ; your chance of salvation by the 
gospel. You can become an occasion of grief and 
anguish to your parents ; you can tarnish the honor 
and spoil the happiness of your whole family ; you 
can become a moral nuisance to society ; you can 
act a part towards the destruction of all our civil 
and benevolent institutions ; you can become ac- 
cessory to the everlasting perdition of souls. What 
an appalling catalogue of evils for one sinner to 
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accomplish ! OA, how txpetmvB i$ sin ! For the 
sake of a few shfEHTl-liTed gftliictttions of lust and 
pride and vanity, you eaa dttittoy all your fair pos- 
sibilities of good, whelm* yourself in temporal and 
everlasting ruin, and spread desolation, lamentation, 
and wo all around you. 

And here are three considerations to be added of 
great weight and solemnity. The first is, that to 
do yourself and others all this harm is no hard and 
difficult task. It is easy. The way of transgres- 
sors is indeed hard, inasmuch as it has to resist 
strong convictions of duty and suffer severe conse- 
quences ; but all history and experience declare 
that the way to ruin is the downhill way, and 
that it is in this view exceedingly natural and easy 
to pursue it. The second consideration is, that the 
way of ruin is insidious. It deceives and decoys. 
It is entered upon with small and almost impercep- 
tible beginnings ; no young man ever dreams where 
he is going, when first he sets out in it. If he is 
at any time warned of the deceptive character and 
progressive stages of sin, he is ready to reply, " Is 
thy servant a dog that he should do this thing ?" 
He sees not the end from the beginning. The 
third consideration is, that very many do actually 
fro the way of ruin. This is an awful fact ; it 
cannot be controverted. It is computed that more 
than half the young men in our cities go, by a short 
and desperate course, to destruction. On every side 
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of lis the fields are white with the bones of the 
dead, who have fallen from the ranks of our young 
men ; and a voice from eternity admonishes us, 
that ruined son Is are constantly thronging the dark 
and forbidden way of sin, down to the chambers of 
eternal death. 

. These fearful facts are sufficient, it would seem, 
to enforce upon you the admonition to be '' sober 
minded," and to fear lest, a promise of good being 
left you and superior opportunities to secure it, you 
should come short of it, and should inflict upon 
yourself all the plagues written in the book of 
God. And are they not sufncient to put you upon 
your guard against those who would persuade you 
that all is safe — that there is little or no danger of 
yonr ruin — who cry Peace, Peace to you, though 
you walk after the imaginations of your own heart? 
How many there are who, with a fair exterior, a 
smiling face, a cautious prudence, take an infernal 
pleasure in decoying young men to ruin ! — '* Who 
knowing the judgment of God, that they who com- 
mit such things are worthy of death, not only do 
the same but have pleasure in those that do thein^ 
Nay, even worse than this. Many a corrupter and 
destroyer of youth takes pleasure in decoying them 
into wicked deeds, which, from motives of pru- 
dence, he would not himself commit. He sits be- 
hind the scene, and looks forth with satanic pleas- 
ure upon the work of ruin which he is accomplish- 
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ing ! Do you doubt this? Do you think I over- 
draw ? — Do you say, in the artless and unsuspect- 
ing simplicity of youth, Surely human nature was 
never so fallen and base as this ? . I tell you, young 
man, it is what my own eyes have seen ; and hap^ 
py will it be for you, if you do not experience 
something of the fruits of it in the sacrifice of 
your own character. 

Now axe not all these facts, so many and so ap- 
palling, sufficient to shield those from the charge 
of fanaticism, who discover an earnest zeal to save 
young men from ruin ? Are they not sufficient to 
convince you; that your danger is real and great ? 
Your feet stand on Slippery places and fiery billows- 
roll beneath. A parental admonition disregarded, 
some slight indulgence, one incautious step, may 
occasion your feet to slide, and start you in the 
downward way ; so that nothing will be able to 
arrest your descent, till you plunge into the abyss ! 
Do you not then need to be sustained and protect- 
ed by a higher power than yourself? — Do you not 
need some hold upon the grace of God ? This is 
your only perfect security, even from temporal 
ruin. Consider this, consider it well, lest " thou 
mourn at the last when thy flesh and thy body are 
consumed, and say. How have I hated instruction 
and my heart despised reproof; and have not obeyed 
the voice of my teachers, nor inclined mine ear to 
them that instructed me I" 

so* 
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But I have not done with this subject. The 
perils of which I have spoken are in a measure, 
common to both sexes and to all ages. In respect 
to young men in particular, there ure peculiar aui 
€mi?ie7it exposures and facilities to ruin themselves 
and others, which must now be noticed. 

You are younE[. You have not the wisdom of 
age and experience to guide you. You are ardent 
All your animal as well as social and moral nature 
is liighly susceptible. You have an impatient de- 
sire for present indulgencies. This blinds you to 
future interests, and closes your ears to the voice 
of superior and divine wisdom. To all these vul- 
nerable points the adversary addresses himself with 
unceasing activity, now enticing to sensual indul- 
gencies, now sapping the virtuous principles in- 
stilled in childhood, now presenting false images of 
excellence, now perverting the instructions and ad- 
monitions of God. How peculiarly successful are 
these addresses liable to be in the pei;iod of youth; 
when religion, the only safe guide, has yet found 
no place in the soul, and habits are forming under 
the plastic agency of circumstances ; when judg- 
ment is immature and experience wanting ; when 
all the wheels of life run briskly in unguided mo- 
tion, and hope is high and often romantic, and 
imagination lively, and passion strong, and desire 
impatient, and only the sweet and not the bitter 
of sin is yet tasted — oh, how perilous is this pe- 
riod! 
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Then there is the " carnal mind,^\ which is 
" enmity against God," which loves not the Bible,' 
loves not the religious meeting, loves not the soci- 
ety and pursuits of good men ; which is averse to 
prayer, averse to Christian duty j which is often 
ashamed of Christ, too great a coward to confess 
him, in league with his enemies, and prizing their 
smile above the favor, and dreading their sneer 
above the wrath of Almighty God ! 

These are some of the internal exposures of ir- 
religious youth. Look now at your circumstances. 
Many young men, especially in the city, are away 
from home. The salutary restraints of the pa- 
rental roof are removed from you. Perhaps your 
only home is a boarding-house, where you realize 
little of the virtuous influence and pure pleasures 
of that social fireside, at which parents, brothers 
and sisters sit down together, and pass their eve- 
nings in reading and conversation, and the inter- 
change of thoughts and feelings calculated to pro- 
mole domestic virtue and create a taste for domes- 
tic habits and pleasures. 

Yet you crave society and you go out in pursuit 
of it. And so numerous are the temptations with- 
out, especially in the city, that you are strongly 
tempted to forsake the fireside, even if you are fa- 
vored with one, and to go abroad continually. 
And what is the consequence? Inevitably it is 
mental dissipation — a state of mind most hostile 
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to intellectual ciowth. Tirtooos habits, saccess in 
business, and to religion. But what do you find 
in your erening excursions? Let any observer 
walk the streets, enter the shops, Tisit the haunts 
of vice in our large cities, and he may see what 
you find. Every avenue to a fidlen and depraved 
heart is entered ; every animal appetite and passion 
is assailed with temptation. At almost every turn 
and comer you hear a voice soliciting you, Come 
in and take with us some refreshments — Here are 
fine cordials and delicious dainties. Scarcely aware 
that he is vitiating his appetite, impairing his 
health, forming a ruinous habit, and letting down 
his character, the inconsiderate youth enters — he 
indulges — he repeats it. And what is the conse- 
quence ? A shilling a day spent in this manner is 
sixty dollars a year from his purse, hundreds from 
the health and energy of his mind and body, and 
a thousand-fold more from his future character and 
prospects. 

Now comes the theatre. With a tongue of most 
charming and persuasive eloquence, 

<* She pleads for all the jojs ihe brings. 
And gives a fair preteoce.'* 

Our entainment to-night is uncommonly fine. 

Miss , of great fame, has come. Her graceful 

mariners, her melodious voice, her fascinating airs, 
her slender and bewitching form, and above all her 
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Style of dressing, which is the most modem and 
improved French — cannot fail to attract all the 
lovers of refined taste and naked beauty ! 

He cannot resist the temptation. He must go 
at least once. But does this suffice ? In most in- 
stances he is more desirous of going the second 
time than he was the first ; and the passion grows 
by indulgence. Well, says he, shrugging up hia 
shoulders and growing wise very fast, what means 
all this superstition ? Was I not made to enjoy ? 
Is it not perfectly natural and right, that I should 
rejoice in the days of my youth, and let my hejBirt 
cheer me in the days of my youth, and walk in 
the ways of my heart, and in the sight of my 
eyes ? And as to the influence of the theatre upon 
my character and prospects, do not great and hon- 
orable men sometimes attend it ? If they can 
withstand its pernicious influence, cannot I ? 

Bat it does not follow, because men whose in- 
tellectual and social habits are formed, whose char- 
acter is established, whose fortune is perhaps made, 
whose standing in society is gained, who have 
gotten above the power of being much injured 
by such indnlgencies, can sometimes descend and 
very foolishly and wickedly honor the theatre with 
their presence without much apparent detriment to 
their mortal interests, that a young man just start- 
ing in life, who has his education, his habits, his 
character, his reputation, his standing, his fortune. 
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all to obtain — can do it. The theatre has more 
than a hundred times the power over him that it 
has over them, and he is more than a hundred 
times less able to resist it. Some recent statistical 
facts have demonstrated that a large proportion of 
young men in our cities, take their first decisive 
step towards ruin across the threshold of the 
theatre. 

As I was one day walking out for my accus- 
tomed exercise, a gentleman passed me in his car- 
riage and invited me to ride with him. He is a 
gentleman of wealth and distinction, and of an 
elevated and pious character. He came to the city 
when young, without friends, without money, 
without reputation, without any extrinsic means 
whatever of getting started in business. Soon 
after I took a seat with him, two young men of 
dissipated air, with segars in their mouths, dashed 
furiously past us in a chaise. " There," said he, 
"are two young men going fast to ruin." This 
incident turned our conversation upon the expos- 
ures and the ruin of young men in the city. He 
remarked that most of the young men who came 
to live in the city at the time he did, had already 
gone to ruin. I told him that the interest which I 
felt in young men prompted the inquiry, how it 
came to pass that he escaped, and by what means 
he had succeeded so well in life ? 

He replied, that when he came to the city, it 
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was under the conviction that he had himself to 
make ; that he then laid down some rules, which 
he had steadfastly observed. Among them were 
the following — that he would always attend meet- 
ing upon the Siabbath j that he would never read 
loose and infidel writings, nor attend infidel meet- 
ings ; that he would devote a portion of his time 
to some profitable study ; that he would be alwaf^s 
diligent and faithful in biisiness, however discour- 
aging things might look ; that he would not fre- 
quent shops of refreshment, unless for necessary 
food ; that he would form no alliance with any in- 
dividuals, for society or amusement, till he knew 
them to be virtuous and safe companions ; and that 
he would not go to the theatre till he was forty- 
five years old, when he supposed he should be 
above the reach of any injury from that source. 
Long before he reached thSit age he became a pious 
man, and of course he now finds higher sources of 
pleasure than the theatre — a place which he never 
visited. Another youth, who came to the city at 
the same time and from, the same place with him, 
took lodgings at a house with some theatre-going 
young men, was prevailed upon to go for once — 
then again — and again — became loose in his 
principles and habits, — one wrong step led on to 
another, until he went headlong to ruin and found 
an infamous grave ! And this, he remarked, had 
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been the sad history of many who with him began 
their career in life. 

It is not contended that no young man can ever 
attend the theatre without receiving great and ap- 
parent injury ; but it is always dangerous ; its 
tendency is evil ; and to multitudes it is a high- 
way to ruin. Every young man is better without 
it ; and if there are some who are quite confident 
that they are proof against its evil inl9uence, still, 
considering its disastrous eflfects upon tiie multi- 
tudes who resort to it, if they have due consider- 
ation and higli moral principle, they will, for the 
sake of the general good, give the entire force of 
their example against it. The whole history of 
theatres, from their earliest history down to the 
present moment, is one continuous demonstration 
that their moral inflnence is bad. 

I have not time here- to enlarge upon the evils 
to which theatre-going will expose you. They 
are numerous ; some of them are obvious. It is an 
expense of mo7tey, which no young man can well 
afford. Hence individuals have thus sometimes 
been fatally tempted to obtain means in an unlaw- 
ful way — perhaps by defrauding, or by purloining 
from their employers — in order to support this in- 
dulgence. It generates a feverish imagination, 
such as destroys a right halance of character. It 
helps to create in the mind an ideal world, and to 
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beget impatience of the dull round of sober indus- 
trious life. It hardens the heart against religion, 
insomuch that a theatre-going man never becomes 
religious, unless he is persuaded to abandon that 
indulgence. It kindles up the lower. and baser 
passions and creates an everlasting hankering for 
their indulgence. Through the power of the mor- 
bid appetites and ungovernable desires which it 
produces, it often urges their subject on to licen- 
tious conduct. A theatre-going youth is almost 
sure to fall a victim to licentiousness. 

There are " the lips of the strange woman ; 
they drop as a honey-^omb and her mouth is 
smoother than oil. But her end is bitter as worm- 
wood, sharp as a two-edged sword. Her feet go 
down to death ; her steps take hold on hell." Yet 
there is another voice, the voice of God, of reason, 
of conscience, calling with trumpet-tongue, '^ En- 
ter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in 
their way. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it 
and pass away. For they sleep not except they 
have done some mischief; and their sleep is taken 
away unless they cause some to fall." The ser* 
pent's coils — the viper's fangs — infamy — ruin — - 
and the curse of God are there ! 

He hesitates, fears, turns away, and is almost a 
conqueror. But his vile imagination, heated in the 
theatre and stimulated by wine and cordials, re- 
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sumes its office, and again entices him to walk in 
the ways of his heart and in the sight of his eyes. 
At length passion gains the ascendency.; it proves 
too strong for conscience and the voice of God. He 
consents — yields — falls a victim/ " For at the 
window of my house I looked through • my case- 
ment, and beheld among the simple ones, I dis- 
cerned among the youths, a young man void of un- 
derstanding, passing through the street near her 
corner, and he went the way to her house. In tlie 
twilight, in the evening, in the black and dark 
night, behold there met him a woman with the 
attire of a harlot and subtle of heart. Her feet 
abide not in her house. Now she is without, now 
in the streets, and lieth in wait at every comer. 
With her much fair speech she caused him to 
yield, with the flattering of her lips she impelled 
him. He goeth after her quickly, as an ox goeth 
to the slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the 
stocks, till a dart strikes through his liver : as a 
bird hasteth to the snare and knoweth not that it 
is for its life. For she hath cast down many 
wounded ; yea, many strong men have been slain 
by her. Her house is the way to hell, going down 
to the chambers of death!" These pit-falls — 
these gates opening into hell — are lurking in 
almost every nook and alley of our cities to de- 
vour young men ; and, oh, what disclosures will 
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the day of judgment make, respecting both those 
who open and those who enter them ! — " Weep- 
ing and waiUng and gnashing of teeth ! " 

Next comes gambling aad drtmkenness. Not 
yet the gambling which stakes all and more thaq 
all upon a single throw, nor the drunkenness which 
lies upon the common or the side-walks in open 
day. All sense of prudence, honor, character has 
not gone yet ; but it is fast going. The secret sins 
of the heart may be housed and nourished there 
through a long life, in connection with a fair and 
honorable exterior, if they are ncTer permitted to 
break forth into any open act which renders their 
subject odious to society ; but (he moment they do 
this, it is as if a mill-dam gave way. All the in- 
iquities of the heart then come forth with surpris- 
ing rapidity and resistless power. Once break 
down a young man's sense of reputation, let him 
feel that his character and standing among methare 
lost, and how rapid are his subsequent steps to 
ruin ! One publicly condemned vice seldom lives 
long alone. The gambler will drink, and the 
drunkard will gamble if he can. The gambler is 
always a theatre^going man, always a rake and se- 
ducer, always a scoffer at religion and profaner of 
the Sabbath ; and the man who will seduce virtue 
and scoff at religion, will gamble and defraud if he 
has a chance and knows how. 

The young man therefore who has taken any of 
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the leading steps in vice and secured himself in it, 
may be expected to take any or all the others, as 
passion or circumstances shall dictate. He has 
broken the bonds of restraint asunder and cast 
away its cords from him. Need I then descend to 
particulars respecting the disgusting details which 
remain ? the haunts of revelry and vulgarity — the 
rides of pleasure, attended with drinking, smoking, 
swearing, racing, on the Lord's day — the riper and 
more desperate stages of gambling and drunken- 
ness — the bacchanalian revels and bawdy songs — 
and the other last throws and struggles of vice, 
terminating in an early and infamous grave, and a 
ruined eternity ? 

This is but a feeble sketch, a rude outline of 
the temptations which beset all, and of the ruin 
which overtakes many of the young men of our 
cities. The filling up of the picture, together with 
the flesh and coloring of real life, would create an 
image too frightful to behold. We are accustomed 
to see only a part at a time ; the impression is thus 
weakened and adapted to our endurance. I forbear 
to exhibit the whole picture. I cannot find it in 
my heart to lacerate the sensibilities of my reader, 
by drawing the curtain entirely aside, entering 
quite into the penetralia of city abominations, and 
presenting a full-length portrait of what is there. 
I confess that when I consider what our fallen na- 
ture is, and look upon the numerous temptations 
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which press upon young men, my wonder is, not 
that more than half of them go to destraction, 
but that any escape. I am constrained to look 
upon those who do escape, with an admirationi not 
unlike that with which they looked upon the three 
spotless youths, who walked in the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace and came forth unburst. 

But this is not all. Far from it. There are two 
kinds and degrees of ruin. The first is that which 
a man experiences when he falls a victim to those 
vices which condemn him among his fellow-men, 
cast him down from society, and consign him to 
destruction upon earth. The second is that which 
he experiences when, after a life of impiety, he is 
overtaken with the more solemn and fearful retri- 
butions of eternity. If the first overtakes you, the 
second will of course ; but you may escape the 
first and yet perish by the second. You are by 
far the more in danger of the latter alone ,* for tem- 
poral perils are the more obvious and tangible ; the 
retributions of eternity are out of sight, and by 
many sensual minds disbelieved and even ridi- 
culed ; the vices condemned on earth afford no re- 
spite, but bring speedy execution ; and the selfish 
and lax morality of men is very prone to laud the 
individual who accommodates their temporal inter- 
est, however he may violate other and higher obli- 
gations. 
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Suppose then that you escape the contagion of 
▼ice, surmount the more gross temptations which 
beset your lower nature, and allow some superior 
•elfish passion to have the dominion over you — the 
passion for wealth, honor, rank, power, office, glory. 
It is more prudential, looks higher and farther than 
the baser sensual passions which society condemns, 
but it violates infinite and everlasting obligations — 
it robs the soul of God and robs God of his glory — 
it goes directly athwart the end for which you 
were made. Controlled by this, you walk not by 
the law of God, but by the lustings of a selfish 
heart and the imaginations of a carnal and earthly 
mind. You look forward to a prosperous business, 
a high rank, a fine house, a beautiful or a rich 
wife, a bright and promising family, a plentiful and 
honorable manhood, and perhaps also to civil and 
political distinction, as the summum bonunij the 
god and portion of your soul. The God in whose 
hands your breath is, and whose are all your ways, 
yon do not glorify. To the God who made you, 
to the Saviour who redeemed youj to the kingdom 
of righteousness, to the cause of human salvation, 
you live not. You are living supremely, though 
prudentially, to yourself. .Destitute of piety to- 
wards God, possessing no higher character than 
mere worldly morality, you have no portion above, 
no treasure in Heaven. You have all your good 
things here. 
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Now in some respects it is more difficult to coqt 
▼ince you of your error, than it is the lOMaatal 
youth. For we can show by occular evidaaee thttt 
immorality tends to ruin, even, iu this life i wheiMf 
the perdition of the moral irreligious ]rooth| raoh 
as the young man in the gospel, will not appear till 
the judgment-day. It lies in eternity, and brace 
demands an active faith in the principles and truthi 
of the gospel. The danger is, that you will con- 
tinue to neglect God, wrap yourself in a mantle of 
self-righteousness, cast aside all concern about eter- 
nity, and be satisfied to take the world for your 
portion. 

How difficult to penetrate your mind with the 
motives of eternity I You perhaps hear the gospel 
preached on the Sabbath, and it may be also in a 
weekly lecture ; but these are only occasional admo- 
nitions, whereas the influence of the world is a con- 
tinual dropping through the whole week. Worldly 
motives are before your mind six days, where the 
motives of eternity are but one. And then also 
sceptical views, more soothing and comforting, are 
sometimes thnist before you, and if you do not ven- 
ture at once fully to admit them, yet they insid- 
iously exert so much influence upon your mind as 
greatly to paralyse the power of truth. " It may 
be so," you say. " At least I am willing to keep 
clear of fanaticism." 

Then there is the influence of your companions, 
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to whom you feel strongly committed ; a false 
shame ; a dread of appearing in any place of known 
religious conversation ; a shyness towards youi 
pastor and towards all religious people ; a disposi- 
tion to resist conviction and to postpone present 
duty, and a thousand things of this sort, in addition 
to the natural aversion of your mind to religion, to 
hold you back from the Saviour and chain you to 
the world, even when under the most urgent calls 
of Qod and strivings of his Spirit. 

If you have pious parents at a distance, you 
perhaps receive affectionate letters from them 
warning you of your danger and urging upon you 
the immediate and solemn claims of religion. A 
father's admonitions or a mother's entreaties some- 
times move you ; but you pacify your conscience 
with the resolution that you will at least pursue 
an honorable course and do nothing to bring your 
parents to shame. 

Weeks, months, years roll on. The world is 
steadily gaining ascendency over you ; your early 
religions instructions are losing their power. Sin 
is growing stronger, conscience less active, your 
heart harder and more determined in its way; 
God is becoming more displeased, his Spirit more 
grieved, Heaven more distant. The moral gulf 
between you and the sovereign and supreme good 
is growing deeper, and the unchanging retributions 
of eternity are approaching. 
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I hare spoken of your dangers ; but do not sup- 
pose that you are a helpless creature, cast upon the 
mercy of exposures which you cannot avoid, to be 
only pitied if you perish. Far from it Yon cm 
see your dangers and avoid them. There is a way 
of deliverance — hope — salvation. It ia only 
needful that you open your eyes to plain truth and 
DO YOUR DUTT. God has done enough for yonr 
salvation ; all Heaven will vindicate his conduct 
towards you. He has thrown the light of eternal 
truth upon your path ; he has warned you ; he has 
commanded and invited you ; he has given you 
Sabbaths and preaching, and many Christian sym- 
pathies and prayers ; he has shown you your duty 
over and over again ; he has spread out Heaven 
with its glorious joys on the one hand, and hdl 
with its darkness and woes on the other ; — he has 
informed you that now is the time to shun the one 
and to secure the other, and warned you of the 
consequences of delay. 

Against all this, have you hitherto sinned ? And 
still has God borne with you ? Will you then ever 
say, that he has not done all that was necessary to 
save yon, had you but hearkened to his voice? 
Is it not enough to break your heart, to think how 
long he has forborne ; against how much goodness 
you have rebelled; against how much light and 
love you have sinned ? 

I cannot believe that you will intentionally trifle 
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with these remarks, ^r impute them to a mistaken 
seal ; but I do seriously fear, dear youth, that you 
will pass them by with only that slight and mo- 
mentary attention which hardens the heart. I be- 
seech you not to do it. You may think little of 
all this now. In the gay season of youth, full of 
health and promise, with a long life in prospect; 
running the giddy round of fashionable pleasures, 
countenanced by the example of others ; with a 
flattering world before your eyes, and eternity out 
of sight — you can easily forget what vast aDd 
sacred obligations you are violating, and what a 
fearful account you are making up for a future day. 
But be admonished, you cannot always forget l— 
A change is approaching — a judgment at hand! 
The bustle of business, the fair promises of the 
future, the giddy rounds of pleasure, the thought- 
less companions, the flatteries of the world, will 
all pass away and leave not a wreck behind ! Even 
in the midst of life, '' at such an hour as you think 
not," death's awful bereavements are at your door. 
Of all these things he will strip you, and hand you 
over a naked sinner to the judgment. If he finds 
you unprepared, he will deliver you up to the in- 
sufierable retributions of a remorseful conscience, 
an ofl*ended God, a rejected Saviour, a wasted pro- 
bation, a ruined character, avenging justice, and an 
undone eternity ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

RElllIBUTION. 

*'Ooing before to judgment." 

I HATK hesitated whether to insert this chapter. 
It is not my design to speak of the future judg- 
ment. That there will be righteous discrimination 
and awards of character in eternity, is one of the 
plainest doctrines of revelation, and one of the first 
and most essential principles of moral government. 
But it would occupy too much space here to intro- 
duce that subject; and besides, it belongs more prop- 
erly to the pulpit and to theological works. I think, 
however, my reader will not deem it irrelevent to 
the nature and design of this work, if I introduce 
a short chapter touching the retributions of sin, as 
they sometimes begin to manifest themselves be- 
fore the close of this life. 

I do this for the following reason. There is a 
sentiment lurking in many minds whose moral dis- 
criminations are not quick and keen, that although 
there may be some inconvenience attending sin, 
after all we exaggerate its evils — that the way 
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sames its office, and again entices him to walk in 
the ways of his heart and in the sight of his eyes. 
At length passion gains the ascendency.; it proves 
too strong for conscience and the voice of God. He 
consents — yields — falls a victim/ "For at the 
window of my house I looked through rny case- 
ment, and beheld among the simple ones, I dis- 
cerned among the youths, a rouNo man void of un- 
derstanding, passing through the street near her 
corner, and he went the way to her house. In the 
twilight, in the evening, in the black and dark 
night, behold there met him a woman with the 
attire of a harlot and subtle of heart. Her feet 
abide not in her house. Now she is without, now 
in the streets, and lieth in wait at every corner. 
With her much fair speech she caused him to 
yield, with the flattering of her lips she impelled 
him. He goeth after her quickly, as an ox goeth 
to the slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the 
stocks, till a dart strikes through his liver : as a 
bird hasteth to the snare and knoweth not that it 
is for its life. For she hath cast down many 
wounded ; yea, many strong men have been slain 
by her. Her house is the way to hell, going down 
to the chambers of death!" These pit-falls — 
these gates opening into hell — are lurking in 
almost every nook and alley of our cities to de- 
vour young men ; and, oh, what disclosures will 
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the day of judgment make, respecting both those 
who open and those who enter them! — "Weep- 
ing and wailing and gnashing of teeth ! " 

Next comes gambling aixd drunkenness. Not 
yet the gambling which stakes all and more the^i 
all upon a single thro\^, nor the drunkenness which 
lies upon the common or the side-walks in open 
day. All sense of prudence, honor, character has 
not gone yet ; but it is fast going. The secret sins 
of the heart may be housed and nourished (here 
through a long life, in connection with a fair and 
honorable exterior, if they are never permitted to 
break forth into any open act which renders their 
subject odious to society ; but the mornent they do 
this, it is as if a mill-dam gave way. All the in- 
iquities of the heart then come forth with surpris- 
ing rapidity aud resistless power. Once break 
down a young man's sense of reputation, let him 
feel that hi^ character and standing anoong meih are 
lost, and how rapid are his subsequent steps to 
ruin ! One publicly condemned vice seldom lives 
long alone. The gambler will drink, and the 
drunkard will gamble if he can. The gambler is 
always a theatre«going man, always a rake and se- 
ducer, always a scoffer at religion and profaner of 
the Sabbath ; and the man who will seduce virtue 
and scoff at religion, will gamble and defraud if he 
has a chance and knows how. 

The young man therefore who has taken any of 
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with less attention than formerly, for he had beguQ 
to think himself a young man of some importance, 
quite competent to think and judge for himself, 
without her assistance ; that she was a kind and 
good mother, but did not know so much about the 
customs of the city and what was most becoming 
a young man in his situation, as he did himself 

About this time he fell in with some infidel wri- 
tings. He at first hesitated whether to read them ; 
but as he had attended the infidel meetings once 
or twice without experiencing any hdrm, he thought 
there could be no danger in just seeing what they 
have to say, especially as it was his principle to 
examine all sides. He first read ; tHeh doubted ; 
then began to be more wise than all his teachers; 
and at length slid quite over into the yawning 
gulf! His seat in the church, at first only occa- 
sionally deserted, was at length quite forsaken. 

He was now prepared for more desperate steps. 
For certain irregularities and vices, he lost his place 
of employment ; and all know how difficult it is 
for a young man to obtain a second place, when 
he has lost the first by improper conduct. He at 
length succeeded in finding employment, but it was 
not such as he had lost. It was a much humbler 
and more menial condition, to which he foiind 
himself reduced. His ambition was broken down; 
he u as mortified and discouraged. This subjected 
him still more to the power of the baser motives. 
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which press upon young men, my wonder is, not 
that more than half of them go to destruction, 
but that any escape. I am constrained to look 
upon those who do escape, with an admiration, not 
unlike that with which they looked upon the three 
spotless youths, who wsdked in the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace and came forth unburst. 

But this is not all. Far from it. There are two 
kinds and degrees of ruin. The first is that which 
a man experiences when he falls a victim to those 
vices which condemn him among his fellow-men, 
cast him down from society, and consign him to 
destruction upon earth. The second is that which 
he experiences when, after a life of impiety, he is 
overtaken with the more solemn and fearful retri* 
butions of eternity. If the first overtakes you, the 
second will of course ; but you may escape the 
first and yet perish by the second. You are by 
far the more in danger of the latter alone ,* for tem- 
poral perils are the more obvious and tangible ; the 
retributions of eternity are out of sight, and by 
many sensual minds disbelieved and even ridi- 
culed ; the vices condemned on earth afford no re- 
spite, but bring speedy execution ; and the selfish 
and lax morality of men is very prone to laud the 
individual who accommodates their temporal inter- 
est, hawever he may violate other and higher obli- 
gations. 
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One day an individual came -to me and said, 
' There is a young man at my house, whom I am 
desirous to have you visit. We took him in some 
three or four weeks since, out of charity ; for he 
is destitute, homeless, and sick, although he is a 
young man of respectable manners, and appears to 
have seen better days. But we cannot get much 
out of him. He does not incline to talk. The 
physician thinks that he is in a fixed and rapid 
consumption. He has a wasting cough, with 
night-sweslts — seems to be very much dejected — 
says but little — and is at times apparently in very 
/ great distress of mind. I asked him if he was 
., willing to see a clergyman or some other Christian 
friend. He at first refused ; but has since con- 
sented.' 

I of course, took an early opportunity to visit 
him, and found his condition even worse than had 
been represented. A wan, ghastly countenance, a 
sunken eye, a hollow voice, as from the tomb, an 
expression of intolerable anxiety upon his counte- 
nance — everything indicating extreme wretched- 
ness and an opening grave. He was at first disin- 
clined to converse ; he seemed to be shut up 
within himself, and no efforts could draw him 
forth. I addressed a few words to him, such as I 
thought best calculated to lead his thoughts to the 
Saviour, and with his permission offered a short 
prayer. On retiring I asked him if he Would like 
to have me call again. He assented. 
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Soon after I renewed the visit. He was lying in 
bed, and had just recovered from a severe paroxysm 
of coughing. After a few moments he beckoned 
me to him, and with a low voice said he should 
like to see me alone a few moments. The nurse 
and lady of the house who were present, left the 
room. When we were alone he fixed his eye upon 
me in silence for a moment. There seemed to be 
a conflict in his mind whether to speak or refrain. 
At length his struggling spirit burst its enclosure, 
and. he began to tell something of his history. 

*He was now in his twenty-sixth year. For 
nearly five years he had been, as he supposed, a con? " 
firmed infideL He had become an alien from his 
parents — they did not even know where he was, 
nor was he willing to have them. He felt that he 
bad ruinec) himself. He saw clearly where the 
work of ruin commenced ; — it was in his resist- 
ing his early convictions of truth and duty. His 
father was not a pious man ; but his mother was 
pious, and he had no doubt she had wept rivers of 
tears over him.' 

After a gush of emotion, which for a moment 
suspended his utterance, he proceeded. 'It was 
not infidelity that ruined him ; the procuring cause 
of his ruin lay farther back. He was virtually 
ruined before ha became an avowed infidel. It 
was his resisting the admonitions of God and the 
striving of his Spirit, that made him an infidel ; 

it* 
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to whom you feel strongly committed ; a false 
shame ; a dread of appearing in any place of known 
religious conversation ; a shyness towards your 
pastor and towards all religious people ; a disposi- 
tion to resist conviction and to postpone present 
duty, and a thousand things of this sort, in addition 
to the natural aversion of your mind to religion, to 
hold you back from the Saviour and chain you to 
the world, even when under the most urgent calls 
of Qod and strivings of his Spirit. 

If you have pious parents at a distance, you 
perhaps receive affectionate letters from them 
warning you of your danger and urging upon you 
the immediate and solemn claims of religion. A 
father's admonitions or a mother's entreaties some- 
times move you ; but you pacify your conscience 
with the resolution that you will at least pursue 
an honorable course and do nothing to bring your 
parents to shame. 

Weeks, months, years roll on. The world is 
steadily gaining ascendency over you; your early 
religions instructions are losing their power. Sin 
is growing stronger, conscience less active, your 
heart harder and more determined in its way; 
God is becoming more displeased, his Spirit more 
grieved, Heaven more distant. The moral gulf 
between you and the sovereign and supreme good 
is growing deeper, and the unchanging retributions 
of eternity are approaching. 
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I have spoken of your dangers ; but do not sup- 
pose that you are a helpless creature, cast upon the 
mercy of exposures which you cannot avoids ta be 
only pitied if you perish. Far from it Yoa com 
see your dangers and avoid them. There is a way 
of deliverance — hope — salvation. It iu only 
needful that ycMi open your eyes to plain truth and 
DO TOUR DUTT. God has done enough for your 
salvation ; all Heaven will vindicate hisr conduct 
towards you. He has thrown the light of eternal 
truth upon your path ; he has warned you ; be has 
commanded and invited you ; he has given yoa 
Sabbaths and preaching, and many Christian sym- 
pathies and prayers ; he has shown you your duty 
over and over again ; he has spread out Heaven 
with its glorious joys on the one hand, and hdl 
with its darkness and woes on the other ; — he has 
informed you that now is the time to shun the one 
and to secure the other, and warned you of the 
consequences of delay. 

Against all this, have you hitherto sinned ? And 
still has GU>d borne with you ? Will you then ever 
say, that he has not done all that was necessary to 
save you, had you but hearkened to his voice ? 
Is it not enough to break your heart, to think how 
long he has forborne ; against how much goodness 
you have rebelled; against how much light and 
love you have sinned ? 

I cannot believe that you will intentionally trifle 
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with these remarks, >or impute them to a mistaken 
seal ; but I do seriously fear, dear youth, that you 
will pass them by with only that slight and mo- 
mentary attention which hardens the heart. I be- 
seech you not to do it. You may think little of 
all this now. In the gay season of youth, full of 
health and promise, with a long life in prospect ; 
running the giddy round of fashionable pleasures, 
countenanced by the example of others ; with a 
flattering world before your eyes, and eternity out 
of sight — you can easily forget what vast and 
sacred obligations you are violating^, and what a ' 
fearful account you are making up for a future day. 
But be admonished, you cannot always forget !— 
A change is approaching — a judgment at hand! 
The bustle of business, the fair promises of the 
future, the giddy rounds of pleasure, the thought- 
less companions, the flatteries of the world, will 
all pass away and leave not a wreck behind ! Even 
in the midst of life, '' at such an hour as you think 
not," death's awful bereavements are at your door. 
Of all these things he will strip you, and hand you 
over a naked sinner to the judgment. If he finds 
you unprepared, he will deliver you up to the in- 
sufierable retributions of a remorseful conscience, 
an ofi'ended God, a rejected Saviour, a wasted pro- 
bation, a ruined character, avenging justice, and an 
undone eternity ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

RETRIBUTION. 

''Going before to judgment." 

I HAYB hesitated whether to insert this chapter. 
It is not my design to speak of the future judg- 
ment. That there will be righteous discrimination 
and awards of character in eternity, is one of the 
plainest doctrines of revelation, and one of the first 
and most essential principles of moral government. 
But it would occupy too much space here to intro- 
duce that subject; and besides, it belongs more prop- 
erly to the pulpit and to theological works. I think, 
however, my reader will not deem it irrelevent to 
the nature and design of this work, if I introduce 
a short chapter touching the retributions of sin, as 
they sometimes begin to manifest themselves be- 
fore the close of this life, 

I do this for the following reason. There is a 
sentiment lurking in many minds whose moral dis- 
criminations are not quick and keen, that although 
there may be some inconvenience attending sin, 
after all we exaggerate its evils — that the way 
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of transgressors is about as easy and pleasant as 
the way of the obedient, at least to those who 
choose it, and that for aught that appears, the 
righteous and the wicked may be presumed to fare 
nearly alike in the end. 

It seems to have been for the admonition of 
such, that the inspired pen wrote, '^ Some men's 
sins are open beforehand, going before to judg- 
ment ; and some men they follow after." That is, 
sometimes sin begins to be overtaken with retribu- 
tions in the present iborldj enough at least to illus- 
trate the fact, that we are under a righteous moral 
government. They seem to anticipate the retribu- 
tions of eternity. Many are so sceptical in regard 
to what lies beyond the grave, that God sometimes 
brings the judgment in a measure over to this side 
of it. For the same reason that he sometimes 
brings a portion of the very joys of Heaven into 
the soul of a dying Christian, that he may thereby 
encourage the good in the way of obedience, he 
also sometimes brings a portion of the very woes 
of perdition into the soul of the dying sin- 
ner, that he may thereby persuade the wicked to 
turn. 

As an ilhistration of this, I have concluded after 
much hesitation, to state the particulars of a case 
which fell under my own observation; I shall 
state the facts as they occurred, without any ex- ■ 
aggeration or embellishment. 
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A young man left his father's house in the coun- 
try, at the age of fifteen. He had a pious mother, 
and had been the subject of early religious instruc- 
tions and impressions. After he began to reside in 
the city, according to his parent's directions he at- 
tended for awhile upon the faithful preaching of 
the gospel, and was of hopeful habits. He how- 
ever, kept himself aloof from the more personal 
and special means of religion, yet still believing it 
to be important, and designing to attend to it at 
a future time. He formed an acquaintance with 
associates less favorable to religion, with whom his 
feelings gradually learned to sympathise. He 
went on in this way some four or five years with- 
out much obvious change ; though he was of course 
resisting convictions, hardening his heart, grieving 
the Spirit of God, and laying the foundation of his 
moral ruin. He often i^eceived letters from his 
mother, reminding him of his duty, and urging 
Jbim to it, over some of which he was constrained 
to drop a tear and make good resolutions. 

But the way of his heart was steadily backward 
from God. Every month hardened him the more 
in impiety. He at length began to give rather free 
indulgence to the theatre, and to other dissipating 
amusements and pleasures. His place in the house 
of God was sometimes vacated, especially in the 
afternoon, and he was almost never at the evening 
religious lectures. His mother's letters he read 

33 
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with less attention than formerly, for he had begun 
to think himself a young man of some importance, 
quite competent to think and judge for himself, 
without her assistance ; that she was a kind and 
good mother, but did not know so much about the 
customs of the city and what was most becoming 
a young man in his situation, as he did himself. 

About this time he fell in with some infidel wri- 
tings. He at first hesitated whether to read them ; 
but as he had attended the infidel meetings once 
or twice without experiencing any h^rm, he thought 
there could be no danger in just seeing what they 
have to say, especially as it was his principle to 
examine all sides. He first read ; then doubted ; 
then began to be more wise than all his teachers; 
and at length slid quite over into the yawning 
gnlf I His seat in the church, at first only occa- 
sionally deserted, was at length quite forsaken. 

He was now prepared for more desperate steps. 
For certain irregularities and vices, he lost his place 
of employment ; and all know how difficult it is 
for a young man to obtain a second place, when 
he has lost the first by improper conduct. He at 
length succeeded in finding employment, but it was 
not such as he had lost. It was a much humbler 
and more menial condition, to which he found 
himself reduced. His ambition was broken down; 
he w as mortified and discouraged. This subjected 
him still more to the power of the baser motives. 
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To these he continued to yield more and more ; 
losing of course what remained of self-respect, and 
falling under those severe lashes of self-reproach 
which, if (hey do not bring to repentance, drive to 
more desperate lengths in sin. 

I will not detail the sad particulars respecting 
his subsequent course for four or five years. After 
several fruitless attempts to retrieve his circumstan- 
ces, he changed his place of reside nc 3, hoping to 
do better. But his character and his habits went 
with him. For five years he did not write a single 
letter to his parents, and according to his state- 
ment they did not even know where he Avas ; al- 
though they were most of the time only about a 
hundred and fifty miles distant. But he had de- 
termined that neither they nor any of his former 
acquaintances, should know where he was, or what 
be was doing. 

He attempted to play upon the stage, but could 
not succeed. Jle even undertook to be a juggler, 
but soon found it quite out of his province. He 
gambled some ,* but usually lost when he had any- 
thing to lose. How he obtained the means of sub- 
sistence during those years of profligacy, they can 
tell who are acquainted with that manner of life 
better than I can. He wandered from place to 
place, prodigal, reckless, forlorn, rapidly wasting 
his health, till he at length came to the condition 
in which I first saw him. 
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I of course, took an early opportunity to visit 
him, and found his condition eren worse thkn bad 
been represented. A wan, ghastly cbnntenance, a 
sunken eye, a hollow voice, as from the tomb, an 
expression of intolerable anxiety upon his counte- 
nance — everything indicating extreme wretched- 
ness and an opening grave* He was at first disin- 
clined to converse ; he seemed to be shut np 
within himself, and no efforts could draw' him 
forth. I addressed a few words to himy such as I 
thought best calculated to lead his thoughts to the 
Saviour, and with his permission ofiered a short 
prayer. On retiring I asked him if he ifonid like 
to have me call again. He assented. 
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Soon after I renewed the visit. He was lying in 
bed, and had just recovered from a severe paroxysm 
of coughing. After a few moments he beckoned 
me to him, and with a low voice said he should 
like to see mie alone a few moments. The nurse 
and lady of the house who were present, left the 
room. When we were alone he fixed his eye upon 
me in silence for^a moment. There seemed to be 
a conflict in his mind whether to speak or refrain. 
At length his struggling spirit burst its enclosure, 
and he began to tell something of his history. 

* He was now in his twenty-sixth year. For ^• 
nearly five years he had been, as he supposed, a coa? \ ^ * 
firmed infideL He had become an alien from his '' 
parents -T- they did not even know where he was, 
nor was he willing to have them. He felt that he 
had ruined hinfiself. He saw clearly where the 
work of ruin commenced ; — it was in his resist- 
ing his early convictions of truth and duty. His 
father was not a pious man ; but his mother was 
pious, and he had no doubt she had wept rivers of 
tears over him.' 

After a gush of emotion, which for a moment 
suspended his utterance, he proceeded. 'It was 
not infidelity that ruined him ; the procuring cause 
of his ruin lay farther back. He was virtually 
ruined before hfr became an avowed infidel. It 
was his resisting the admonitions of God and the 
striving of his Spirit, that fnade hioi an infidel ; 
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but his infidelity had served to precipitate him 
into more open and desperate iniquities. Since he 
had embraced infidelity, he had committed vices 
at which his earlier youth would have shuddered— 
fraud, gambling, drunkenness, seduction ; he had 
led others into the same vices.' 

*But these,' continued he, *are only the warts 
and excrescences of my ruined character ; the ruin 
itself lies deep in the soul, and the misery with 
which it is overtaken here is only premonitory of 
the everlasting misery which awaits it beyond the 
grave. For several years I have tried to disbeUeve 
the Bible. I have succeeded. I have been a con- 
firmed infidel. More than that — I have been an 
atheist. I used to hear it said that no man can be 
a real atheist ; but I know to the contrary. I have 
been an atheist. 1 have perfectly and fatally suc- 
ceeded in becoming given over to a strong delu- 
sion to believe a He that I might be damned, be- 
cause I obeyed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness. But I am no longer an atheist. 
I am convinced that there is a God. I feel — I 
know that I am an accountable being, and that a 
righteous judgment awaits me in eternity.' 

After a moment's rest, his countenance gathering 
more intensity of expression, he added, with in- 
creased energy, * But the most terrible thing to re- 
flect upon is that I have not only ruined myself, 
but have been the cause of leading others to ruin. 
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Oh, I am sure that the everlasting execration of 
ruined souls must follow me into eternity ! Oh, 
that I had never been born, or had sunk in death 
upon my mother^s arms !' 

I here endeavored to cast oil upon the rising 
waves of emotion, to calm his tempestuous spirit, 
by reminding him of the great mercy and forgive- 
ness there is in God, &c. * No,' replied he, ' not 
for me — I cannot be forgiven, and 1 cannot re- 
pent. My day of grace is all over. But I feel 
greatly relieved since I have told you my story. 
I am glad you came, sir. Wretched as I am, this 
is the best moment I have seen for a long time. I 
have hitherto kept all this to myself; it has been 
as a fire shut up in my breast. I have not known 
one hour of peace since I left the paths of virtue ; 
and for two or three years I have been perfectly 
wretched. I have often been upon the point of 
committing suicide.' 

After a few words intended to direct his mind 
to the source of hope, I left him, promising to see 
him again the next morning, if he should survive 
till then. He did survive ; — the morning came ; 
but it was no morning to him. The sweet rays 
of the risifig sun shot no kindling gleam &f hope 
into his dark and troubled soul. I had hoped, I 
had almost expected, to find it otherwise. 

I have somewhat doubted in regard to the ex- 
pediency of relating his expressions the next morn- 
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ing, but as I have uodertaken to report the facts 
as they were, I do not know that I should do right 
to withhold a part of them ; especUtUy as he not 
ouly permitted but requested me to admonish all 
others by his example, if peradventure something of 
the evil he had done might, thus be cancelled, by 
his serving as a beacon to warn them ot( from the 
vortex into which he had been drawn. He had 
fko longer any wish to conceal anything ; he 
seemed rather to wish to proclaim his wretched- 
ness to the world. He was dead to hope and 
alive |o despair. Recollections of his past life, an 
awakei^ed conscience, eternity. full ia view and but 
II step before him, every giearp of hope excluded, 
oh, it was indeed a painful illustration of the in- 
spired truth, that '^ some men's sins are open be- 
forehand, going before to judgment." 

How do you do, my friend, this morning ? * As 
miserable as sin and wrath can make me !' This 
he said with an emphasis which surprised and 
startled me. And did you obtain no rest last night? 
* Not a moment's rest j my soul has been in per- 
fect misery.' But you are excited; your body is 
diseased and your mind is weak and morbid. You 
ought to endeavor to compose yourself to rest, be- 
come calm, and look to that source of forgiveness 
and mercy which is still open to you, if you will 
repent and believe. * No, no, it is impossible — I 
camiot compose myself — I cannot becalm. My 
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body is well enough, but my soul bas been in bell 
all night ! I have denied that there is a hell ; I 
have scoffed at it ; I have induced others to do the 
same, and now God is convincing me of my error. 
Oh, I know now that there is a hell ; I feel it in 
tHy own spirit. I am glad that you have come to 
see me, that I may tell you how miserable I am. 
This IS the only relief I can get. You are the 
first person to whom I have ventured to make 
known my misery. I have for a long time kept it 
to myself; but I can no longer conceal it.' 

It is well for you to acknowledge your sins. 
But you should confess them to God, as well as to 
your fellow^men. He has said, " Only acknowl- 
edge thy transgressions ;" and moreover, '^ He that 
confcsseth and fbrsaketh his sins, shall fihd mer- 
cy.'' *No, no, I cannot approach God — I cannot 
meet him — I (jannot ! Oh, that the same grave 
which will Won bury my body, could bury my 
soul with it. Oh, that I might be annihilated! 
This is what I have long hoped for and expected ; 
but this hope has failed me. I never before real- 
ized the meaning of that scripture, ''When a 
wicked man dieth, his expectations shall perish." 
All my expectations have perished. I have been 
for some time reviewing my past life, and during 
the last night that passage kept passing like a 
burning arrow through my spirit, " Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer 
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thee in the days of thy youth, and walk ia the 
ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; 
but know thou that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment." Yes, I have walked 
in the way of my heart find in the sight of my 
eyes ; and now God is bringing me into judgment 
" The arrows of the Almighty are within me, the 
poison whereof drinketh up, my spirit." You can 
pray for me ; but it is of no use. Yoii are very 
kind; the family here are very kind — I thank 
you all ; but you cannot save me. '' My soul is 
damned ! — the seal of reprobation is already upon 
me ! " ' 

These last were precisely his words ; and they 
were uttered with a pathos, a sort of calm, fixed, 
significant earnestness, which almost overcome us. 
I can never forget his expression, when he fixed 
bis dark, restless, glassy eyes upon us, and uttered 
these last words. Perceiving it in vain to say 
anything more to him while in that state, we 
withdrew, that he might if possible be composed 
to rest. 

The next day I called again to see him, and 
found him dying. His power of utterance had 
almost failed. I took hold of his hand and told 
him it would afford us great relief, to know that be 
left the world reconciled to God and trusting in the 
Saviour's grace. His only reply was, —^ and they 
were the last words I heard him utter, — "I'^ 
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the grave would bnry my isoul with my body, I 
should consider it my best friend — that would be 
immeasurably better for me than my present con- 
dition, or anything 1 have a right to expect." Af- 
ter agf^in commending him in a short prayer to the 
mercy of God, I was obliged to leave him. In 
abbdt an hour afterward he died. 

The next day I attended his funeral It was 
the most gloomy occasion to which I was ev^r 
8ummoneci. Not- a relative was present. Here 
ij^as a young man evidently of fine natural talents, 
who might have been a comfort to his parents, an 
ornament to society, a blessing to mankind ; who 
might have pursued a useful and happy life, and 
secured a character which would have set - him 
among the stars of the firmament, to shine there 
forever- — cut off from life and happiness and 
hope, when he had only reached his twenty-sixth 
year. - 

And what had done this dreadful work of deso- 
lation? It was sin. These are thy doings, these 
thy triumphs, O, thou enemy of God and man. 
Destruction and misery are thine. Thou hast con- 
verted a paradise into thorns and thistles ; all that 
is most fair, lovely and promising, it is thy delight 
to blast and destroy ; — that very earth which was 
pronounced "good," and which might have been 
peopled with the joys and praises of heaven, thou 
hast in cdl ages fiUed with weeping, lamentation 
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and wo. And yet will men call thee a pleasing 
trifle — invite thee to their bosoms, and love thee 
instead of God ! 

This young man died and found his grave among 
strangers. No mother was present, to watch the 
last struggles and catch the last words of her dying 
son. He could not ask her forgiveness, nor know 
that she forgaVe him. No sister was there to wipe 
the cold sweat from his pale brow. His father bad 
been dead some three or four years. The conduct 
of his son might have hastened his end. The res- 
idence of his mother was ascertained, and the facts 
respecting him communicated to her. She bad 
for sometime given him up for lost, supposing that 
he had gone ofl* to sea, and was probably dead. 
Again were a mother's tears and sorrows called 
forth afresh ; but she too has since died, and gone, 
we trust, to that better world which sin has not in- 
vaded, where *^ the wicked cease from troubling, 
and where the weary are at rest." Some family 
connections are however still living, on whose ac- 
count no name, and no further particulars will be 
given. 

Excepting the two or three last sentences, I have 
not given the young man's conversation exactly iu 
his own words, but as nearly so as I can recollect 
them ; save that I have in some instances mitigated 
or withheld expressions which I deem unprofitable 
to repeat. I question the expediency of introdu- 
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cing into the miods of young people, even for the 
sake of administeriag to them a salutary warnings 
the more profane and blasphemous expressions of 
minds that have grown ripe in sin. '^ O, my soul, 
ccmie not thou into their secret ; unto their assem- 
bly, mine honor, be not thou united." 

In reviewing the sad history of this youth, we 
ought to notice for our instruction, the most impor- 
tant particulars which contributed to his ruin. 

In the first place, it is probable that his parents 
' were not so faithful to him as they should have 
been, while he was under their immediate care. 
He had a pious mother, but his father was not a 
pious man. It is not probable that he was early 
traihed to bow in homage to God arouud a family 
altar ; and all may know how difficult it is tor a 
mother to secure the power of religious principles 
over the minds of her children, when not aided by 
a father's counsels jBind prayers ; and how exposed 
it leaves a son, when he goes forth from home into 
the world, to ascribe whatever of religious instruc- 
tion he received in his childhood to the well-meant 
zeal of a kind but mistaken mother. It needs the 
sanction of the father. 

In the second place, they should not have sent 
him Into the city to reside, without placing him 
under the immediate and vigilant watchfulness of 
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some competent and trustworthy indi vidua], and 
maintaining with him, as well as with their son, 
a constant correspondence, to know how he was 
doing. 

They should also have secured his regular at- 
tendance at church, and taken pains to have him 
personally acquainted with his pastor. The moral 
power exerted over a young man by a personal and 
friendly acquaintance with his pastor, is very great 
Parents in the country, on sending a son into the 
city, frequently suppose that if they secure for him 
a seat in church, it is sufficient ; that the pastor 
will of course be at once acquainted with him. 
But it is not so. Consider how large the congre- 
gations are in cities, and how numerous the duties 
which continually press upon the pastor, and you 
will not be surprised that, despite of his vigilance, 
a young man may occupy a seat in his church for 
a long time, without his knowledge. It is always 
grateful to pastors, to have young men from abroad 
come directly to their houses with letters of intro- 
duction. 

It is also important that a youth, coming as a 
stranger to reside in the city, should be introduced 
to one or two good families, where he may occa- 
sionally call, and be received with cordiality and 
treated in some measure as a son and brother. 
Every individual needs some society. For want 
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of this kind of sympathy and attention, a young 
man is in danger of losing his self-respect, and de- 
scending to base society and vicious indulgencies. 

All these conservative means are needed, and 
they have great moral power over youth in the 
city, ta counteract opposing influences. They may 
be secured ; and the parent is guilty of great in- 
considerateness, for which he may expect to be 
punished in the ruin of his son, if he does not se- 
cure them. 

In the third place, the moment those parents 
knew that their son was taking any incipient steps 
in vice, they should have instantly recalled him 
from ihe city and put him to the plough. From 
the day that a young man begins to shun the so- 
ciety of those to whom h^ was entrusted ; begins 
to form bad acquaintances, to be fond of the thea- 
tre, to be occasionally absent from church, to in- 
dulge a little in drinking, and to be out nights — 
it is certain that he is going wrong. Not an hour 
is to be lost. He should be instantly placed at the 
greatest possible remove from all thpse temptations, 
which have begun to destroy him. 

But others' neglect can justify no individual in 
doing wrong himself. Let us then notice the sin 
of the young man himself ,* more particularly the 
leading steps in his progress to ruin. In the first 
place,,he should have hearkened to the voice of 
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God when a child. Committing himself to his 
care and guidance, and seeking his favor before all 
other things, he should have said to him, "My 
Father, thou art the guide of my youth." The les- 
sons of his mother and of his Sabbath school had 
taught him to do this ; and a voice of known aa- 
thority had said to him, '' Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure in them." It was in 
resistance of conscience and of known duty, that 
he refused obedience to this command. Had he 
obeyed it, he would have had sure and unfailing 
protection through life ; his feet would never have 
been left to slide. 

In the second place, after he began to reside in 
the city and was in attendance upon a faithful min- 
istry, it was a favorable opportunity for him, before 
his acquaintances and habits were formed in his 
new situation, to yield up his heart to God and 
join himself to his people. He ought to have done 
it. It was not without resisting many urgent con- 
victions, that he refused to do it. When he found 
himself separated from the guardians of his youth, 
and in circumstances of untried temptation — when 
he felt the occasional loneliness and despondency 
which every young man feels, on first finding 
himself actually exiled from his home and cast 
upon his own resources — then was one of the sea- 
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sons of God's special visitations with him ; then it 
was, with a great and threatening accumulation of 
guilt, that he turned from the council of his mother, 
of his pastor, and of other Christian friends, saying 
to them, " Go thy way for this time ; when I have 
a convenient season, I will call for thee." You 
may observe that irreligious youth coming from the 
country into the city, usually become pious soon, 
if ever they do. If they resist religion for a con- 
siderable season in their new situation, and un- 
der the peculiar and urgent convictions which 
they then have, they become hardened and fall 
under the power of those peculiar adverse influ- 
ences in the city, which are seldom ever sur- 
mounted. 

In the third place, his falling a prey to infidelity 
greatly facilitated his progress to ruin. Had he done 
his previous duty, reading and hearing something of 
infidelity would not probably have injured him ; al- 
though, as before remarked, it is hardly worth while 
for any man to punish himself with death in order 
to ascertain the quality of poison. Let any person 
begin rights do present known duty, and some ac- 
quaintance with error will frequently serve to im- 
part the more clearness and value to truth ; as I 
have shown in the chapter on knowledge. But 
this youdg man had not done thus. According to 
his own confessions, he had sinned, as all who be- 
come infidels do, against clear convictions of truth 
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and duty, before he was given over to ^' strong de- 
lusions to believe a lie." 

In the fourth jdace, losing his situation in busi- 
ness was the last fatal step. From that time his 
course downward was, as we have seen, very 
rapid. His ambition was broken, his spirit sub- 
dued, his pride mortified ; he left off writing to 
his parents, gave himself up to low vices with 
more fearless restraint than before ; and at last be- 
came one of the most hopeless and dangerous of 
all characters — a gentleman-vagabond. 

I do not by any means consider the state of one's 
mind in the last hours of life, as a sure indication 
of his future condition. It is nearly and perhaps al- 
ways the lot of the truly good man to die either 
peacefully, or in the triumphs of Christian faith and 
joy ; it is sometimes the lot of the wicked man, to 
die under the most burning stings of conscience, 
and with a " certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and of fiery indignation." But not unfre- 
quently does the hardened sinner die in a state of 
moral torpor. Superficial observers call it resigna- 
tion and calmness; biit it is utterly unlike true 
Christian calmness. It is to the soul that leaves 
the world thus, like that still and awful repose of 
nature which precedes an earthquake. It is more 
painful to see a sinner leaving the world with this 
blindness and deadness to the realities of judgment 
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and eternal retributions, than in the awakened 
state above described. It is as one sleeinng in a 
sinking ship or a consuming dwelling. The im- 
penitent man dreams not but all is well, tiU he 
awakes in eternity an undone sinner. 

Tou will not, I trust, impute, these remarks to 
any other than a sincere and tender codcem for 
your true welfare. It is not because I find pleasure 
in setting forth the awful retributions of sin, but 
because I wish to give you timely and effectual 
warning against them, that I feel constrained to 
speak of them — I hope they may never be yours 
to experience. 

But I am rather to presume that you are not im- 
moral, nor in the popular sense sceptical. Yours is 
not the sin which breaks out into open vice and 
disgraces you in the eyes of men ; but still do you 
not cherish and practice the sin which sets at 
naught the authority of God, breaks his law, neg- 
lects his mercy, grieves his spirit, despises the sor- 
rows of Jesus, and encourages others in irreligion ? 
Are you not living without prayer, without repent- 
ance, without love to God or the interests of his 
kingdom ? And to crown your guilt, are you not 
trusting to your selfish and secular morality to jus- 
tify and save you ? '' While such as persevere in 
vicioua courses will surely perish," says a distin- 
guished and sound writer, '^ it is equally certain 
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that as a basis of justification in the sight of God, 
a blameless moral life is altogether inadequate. It 
is a bed too short to stretch ourselves upon, a gar- 
ment too narrow to cover us. Men often imi^e 
in their blindness, that they are too good to become 
eternal associates for the reprobates in hell ; bat let 
the commandment come, and their thoughts, feel- 
ings, and pursuits be brought to the test of God's 
law, and they soon discover themselves to be the 
chief of sinners. Often do men go on, flattering 
themselves in their own eyes, until eternity dis- 
closes their real character, and their souls are 
lost." " O wretched state — to one who [had not 
dreamed of it, but had gone down into eternity 
under the delusion of the great destroyer — to bid 
an eternal farewell to the Bible, to the house of 
God, to the sacramental table, to the invitations of 
mercy, to mercy itself, to heaven, to angels, to 
saints, to God and to Christ, to love, to peace, to 
hope ; to all enjoyment, corporeal, mental and spir- 
itual ; to become a companion of devils and 
damned spirits, and a prey to endlesfi remorse." 

This may seem to you harsh language. But 
does it not exhibit the sentiments of the Bible r 
And when you behold such terrible manifestations 
of the fruits of sin " going before to judgment," 
even in its incipient forms and stages, how can 
you doubt that the greatest of all sins as estimated 
by God, that of rejecting the expensive provisions 
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of his grace and living in impenitence and unbelief 
under the tender and urgent calls of his redeeming 
mercy, will be less severely rebuked and punished 
in the world of righteous retribution, than such 
language imports? How often do we see men, 
even in this world, awakened to a most keen and 
agonizing conviction of these truths. Think you 
not that there is meaning in such scriptures as 
these? ^^He that despised Moses's law died with- 
out mercy under two or three witnesses. Of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant wherewith he was sanctified an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of 
grace ?" " How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation ?'' 

No matter then how fair your external and world- 
\y morality ; if you have not taken the divine law 
for your rule of life, and yielded yourself to the re- 
quirements of the gospel, by that repentance to- 
wards €rod and faith in Christ which imply a new 
and heavenly mind, there is a voice of high author- 
ity and everlasting truth saying to you, as to the 
young .man in the gospel, " One thing thou lack- 
est." It is the great, the essential thing — the 
"one thing needful." — It is religion. "Thy 
heart is not right in the sight of God." 

And should you persist in this impiety till over- 
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taken with perdition, how painful must be yooi 
reflection, that nothing was required of you to 
be saved but to obey so reasonable, so excel- 
lent, so necessary a law, and to receive so gra- 
cious, so kind, so merciful a Saviour ? Nothing 
was required of you, but what you could have done 
and should have done ; nothing but what would 
have made yourself as well as others more useful 
and happy, both in the '' life that now is and 
that which is to come." 

You had all needful opportunities ; were bora of 
pious parents, or at least in a Christian land; were 
favored with Sabbaths, sermons, prayers, counsels 
numerous and tenderly urged ; — many years bad 
the Saviour bent over you with bleeding hands and 
inviting voice, — often had his friends fasted and 
prayed and wept for you ; — but all was in vain ! 
Will it not be then manifest that you wrought out 
your own destruction ? And when the judgment 
shall have put the seal of eternity upon your char- 
acter and condition, with what bitter sorrow must 
the language of despised wisdom visit your guilty 
and self-reproaching bosom, '* Because I called, 
and ye refused, I stretched out my hand and ye j 
did not regard it ; but ye have set at naught all 
my counsels and would none of my reproof j I, 
also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock 
when your fear cometh." 

And then to think not only of the evil you have 
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done to yourself, but of your bad influence upon 
others. By continuing in impenitence and ijrreli- 
gion, you encouraged others to do the same. It 
would seem to be enough to have gone to eternal 
ruin alone : but to have influenced others to follow 
you, to execrate you as a guilty cause of their per- 
dition — this, as it seems to me, will be the most 
fearful ingredient in ths^t cup of trembling, which a 
righteous judgment will press to the sinner's lips. 
This, I must believe, is the most terrible portion of 
what the Scriptures mean by '' indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish." 

And finally, to think not only of the evil you 
have done, but of the good you might have done. 
You might have allied yourself to the Saviour of 
the world, in accomplishing a work in which 
angels would rejoice to engage. You might 
have been instrumental of promoting the glory 
of God in extending his kingdom. You might 
have blessed earth and blessed heaven — healed 
the sorrows of humanity below, and added to the 
songs of the redeemed above. You might have 
sent the savor of your goodness down through all 
time and all eternity, — you might have scattered its 
sweet perfume over your grave, and borne its fra- 
grance thence to Heaven at your resurrection. You 
might have beheld a multitude of shining spirits 
redeemed from sin, encircling the throne of light 
and glory, as the fruits of your obedience to God. 
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Yon might thus have lealized in your own person 
the fulfillment of the divine promise, ^' They that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars forever and ever.'^ Yea, the great King 
of the celestial world might have called you forth 
in presence of angelic hosts, and placing a spsui- 
llug diadem upon your brow, have said to you, 
^nCome, ye blessed of my father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. Thou hast been fiEUthful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord." y Come up hither j 
and Y si^ "with me on my throne ; even as I also 
overcame and am sit down with my Father on his 
throne.y 

But all is lost, — forever lost ! Say, dear 
youth, is not all this too much to lose ? Come 
then to your duty. Come now. " To-day if you 
will hear his voice harden not your heart." This 
warning slighted may prove fatal ; this call refused 
may leave you in sin forever. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MORAL POWER OF YOUNG MEN. 

**Beeauie ye are strong.*' 

The inspired writer addresses a word of instruc- 
tion and encouragement appropriate to every age. 
The children he reminds of the tender and for- 
giving love of God ; the fathers, of their mature 
experience and knowledge ; the young men, of 
their moral power. 

In .this chapter I shall attempt to show you the 
GOOD which it is in your power to do, and how you 
may do it. It is very important that you should 
know what is meant by the *' luxury of doing 
good." 

The first and most indispensable step towards 
doing good in the highest moral sense, is to 
give yourself up to God; choose him for your 
supreme guardian and portion, prefer his favor be- 
fore all other things, identify your interests and 
hopes with his kingdom, commit your personal 
salvation entirely to the Saviour, and make it your 
ruling object and ultimate end in life to " glorify 
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God and enjoy him forever," — in conferring both 
temporal and everlasting benefits upon his crea- 
tures. This is what is technically called conver* 
sion. It is that moral change which the mind un- 
dergoes when it becomes reconciled and devoted 
to the divine government. 

Let us then proceed to show the good which, 
with such a character, you may confer upon your 
fellow-beings. 

1. YouT parents, n / l / , ', 

It was evidently the wise intention of the Crea- 
tor, that the moral influences of virtue and religion 
should flow very much in the social and domestic 
affections. Of these, the paternal and filial are 
first and strongeist. The influence of a son upon 
his parents, is in some respects greater than that of 
parents upon their son ; for parental affection is 
usually stronger than filial. It may not be more 
excitable and ardent ; but it is a deeper, more con- 
stant, more tenacious affection. A cause adequate 
to siuider the heart of a son from his parents and 
send him forth an exile from their dwelling, is by 
no means sufficient to sunder their hearts from 
him. No. The mother's heart still follows her 
son with luiutterable longings, and a father's com- 
passions still yearn towards him; — yea, although he 
may have suffered greatly from the conduct of his 
prodigal son, although he has wasted his substance 
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in riotous living, has forged notes against him, has 
tarnished his honor, has even conspired with his 
foes against his life — yet let a fatal disaster befall 
him, and the father instantly cries aloud with 
agony of spirit, " O, my son Absalom ! my son, my 
son Absalom ! Would to God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son !" - 

Such is a parent's love ; and h^nce scarcely any • 
other moral cause on earth strikes so deeply and 
powerfully upon his heart, as the conversion of a 
son. I have seen an aged father, whose head was 
whitened with the frosts of sixty-five winters, and 
whose heart was exceedingly cold and hard in sin, 
melted and subdued by his son's repentance — a 
son converted to religion in the city, and returning 
to his home in the country to tell his parents what 
the Lord had done for his soul. 

Of the few instances in which men become 
pious in advanced life, very many of them are ef- 
fected through the direct or indirect influence of 
their children, who have found the pearl of price 
abroad and brought it home to their parents. 

A little daughter, whose parents were universal- 
ists and unfriendly to evangelical religion, provi- 
dentially attended a religious meeting and became 
interested. The father was displeased. She was 
desirous of attending the meeting again, but he 
forbade her. She waited anxiously for the next, 
and renewed her request. Again she was forbid- 
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den. Siie begged with tears. Excited by that 
hostility to religion which sometimes overcomes 
parental love, and renders the parent '' without 
natural affection,'' the father said to her, "If 
you ever go to that meeting again I will turn you 
out of doors." The daughter, moved with that 
peculiar emotion in which the soul is at once over- 
whelmed and aroused to unwonted energy, hfted 
a meek, glistening eye to her parent, and replied, 
" When my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up." It went to the 
father's heart — it was irresistible. Parental af- 
fection was awakened ,- a conviction of his unnat- 
ural conduct rushed upon him, and with a full and 
bursting heart he replied, " Go, my daughter ; I 
will never throw another straw in the way of your 
relisrion." The consequence was that the parents 
soon followed their daughter. Thus did this child 
become an angel of light and salvation to her 
parents. 

A young man once said to me, " I wish I was a 
Christian, that I might do some good to my parents. 
Neither of tliein is pious. They are becoming 
advanced ; they cannot long survive. They do 
not enjoy a faithful ministry, and since I left home 
1 have thought more of them than I ever did be- 
fore." This was noble. It was through this 
channel of filial affection, that grace first moved to 
turn his heart to God. He soon became a decided 
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Christian. His influence upon his parents has 
been blessed to them, and they have since become 
pious. 

Reader, think of your parents. Their steps are 
declining towards the grave. What you do, either 
for their present happiness or their eternal good, 
must be done quickly. If they are not pious, let 
them have the needed influence of your piety to 
save them ; if they are pious, let their desires be 
granted and let them rejoice over you before they 
die. Suppose that your irreligious parent should 
die' while you are deferring duty, and that you 
should afterwards become pious ; would not your 
present neglect occasion you bitter reflections as 
long as you live ? Awake then every sentiment 
of filial love, and go forth speedily to bless with a 
Christian influence the father who begat you, and 
the mother who bore your infancy upon her arms. 

Do all that is in your power also, to render their 
earthly existence comfortable and happy. If they 
are aged and infirm, visit them as often as you can, 
carry them tokens of your love, and show them 
that you feel a tender interest in their happiness. 
If they are poor, contrive if possible to enclose 
some money occasionally in your letters to them. 
If your income is small, you can perhaps save it 
from your clothing or other incidental expenses. 
Whenever you are prompted to spend money need- 
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lessly, think how much good it would do your 
parents. 

Perhaps a kind providence is beginning to 
elevate your condition above that of your pa- 
rents. If so, they are probably proud of yon; 
beware that you do not turn their pride -into grief, 
by neglecting them or showing that you feel 
above them. Be as proud of your parents as tijey 
are of you. I of course here use the term pride 
ill a good sense — I mean that sentiment which 
makes us delight in and honor its object. 

As long as your parents live, observe the same 
affectionate, filial, respectful, devoted homage 
towards them, though of a more dignified and ele- 
vated form, which you felt when they were pro- 
tecting your helpless childhood and toiling for 
your support. In a single word, be all that to 
your parents, wliich you will wish your children to 
be to you. 

2. You may exert a very salutary influence 
upon your sisters and the younger members of 
your family ; also upon female society at large, 

I have alluded to this thought on a previous 
page. Sisters may do much towards restraining 
their brothers from vice, but brothers may do still 
more for their sisters; for sisters generally love 
their brothers with more ardor and tenderness of 
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afTectioiiy than brothers exercise towards their sla- 
ters. Th^y also look up to their brothers, respect 
their opinions, enjoy their protection, seek their 
society, imbibe their views, follow their example. 
Hence brothers are in a great degree responsible 
for the character of their sisters, and also, for the 
same reason, of the younger members of their 
family. 

Make it your first object to secure your sisters 
to religion. However beautiful and accomplished, 
unless they are pious, they lack the essential orna- 
ment and glory of their sex. You can hardly be 
faithful to them in vain. It is very rare that a 
good brother puts forth kind, judicious, persevering 
efforts to bring his sisters to the knowledge and 
love of the Saviour, which are not crowned with 
success. 

Always treat them with affectionate respect. 
Every young man ought to feel that his honor is in- 
volved in the character and dignity of his sisters. 
There . is no insult which he should sooner rebuke 
than one offered to them. But if you would have 
others esteem and honor them, you must esteem 
and honor them yourself. Treat them with far 
less reserve, but with no less delicacy, than you 
would the most genteel stranger. Nothing in a 
family strikes the eye of a visitor with more de- 
light, than to see brothers treat their sisters with 
kindness, civility, attention, and love. On the 
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contrary, nothing is more ofTensive or speaks worse 
for the honor of a family, than that coarse, rude, 
unkind manner which brothers sometimes exhibit. 

Beware how you 9peak of your sisters. Even 
gold is tarnished by much handling. If you speak 
in their praise — of their beauty, learning, man- 
ners, wit, or attentions — you will subject them to 
taunt and ridicule; if you say anything against 
them, you will bring reproach upon yourself and 
them too. If you have occasion to speak of them, 
do it with modesty and with few words. Let oth- 
ers do all the praising, and yourself enjoy it. I 
hope you will always have reason to be proud of 
your sisters. 

If you are separated from them, maintain with 
them a correspondence. This will do yourself 
good, as well as them. Do not neglect this duty, 
nor grow remiss in it. Give your friendly advice, 
and seek theirs in return. As they mingle inti- 
mately with their sex, they can enlighten your 
mind respecting many particulars relating to female 
character, important for you to know ; and on the 
other hand, you have the same opportunity to do 
them a similar service. However long or widely 
separated from them, keep up your fraternal affec- 
tion and intercourse. It is ominous of evil when 
a young man forgets his sisters. 

If you are living at home with them, you may 
do them a thousand little services which will cost 
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jTou nothing but pleasure, and which will greatly 
add to theirs. If they wish to go out of an eve- 
ning — to a religious meeting, or a concert, or a 
visit, or for any other object — always be happy, if 
possible, to wait upon them. Consider their situa- 
tion, and think how you would wish them to treat 
you, if the ease were reversed. 

I like the plan also of giving and receiving pres* 
enis between the members of a family, and hope 
you too will always like it so well, as frequently to 
make some pleasing tokens of fraternal affection to 
your sisters. Nor need you fear that all the love, 
kindness, and respect which you tender to them, 
will not be abundantly reciprocated. 

These directions respecting your conduct to- 
wards your sisters, will apply generally to your 
conduct towards all the younger members of your 
family. 

_You may also exert a powerful and happy influ- 
ence upon your other female acquaintances. LiOt 
the young men of any place give their example to 
virtue and piety, and their associates of the other 
.sex will seldom fail to follow them. The strong 
fortress of the adversary will then be taken, vice 
will hide herself away in a dark corner, society 
will instantly rise to intelligence, virtue, and reli- 
gion. Wherever the " young men have overcome 
the wicked one," and " the word of God abideth" 
in them, and they put forth their strength on the 
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3L Tos c&n do ^reiil good in Sabbath Schook 

Thn* hare become im[«>riatit moral uursenes 
Tha chiiaLter and ditectioo of coming gcneiations 
■n la be detenntned io a great measare, b;' these 
iaHiMliiML " Soo, go %-ork lo-day in my 
yatd." It is yoars (o help mould these young 
■iadi la ssefuJ iimoceoce and everlasting glory. 
Tfea abfigstkn is npoo yon; nor cao you-throwil 
ol^ or iBDocemtly reject it. You musl pot yora 
hand to this wot^ and help forward the redemption 
af the world, or lie down under the sluggard's n- 
hDhe.' Every yooog nun ought, if posnble, b»le 
a teacher in a Sabbath School. 

But hov are you to do your duty to these mbot- 
ars, unless you are [nous yourself? How will yon 
realise the worth of their souls, unless you hare 
felt the worth of your own ? How can pn 
speak of the Saviour's love with that siaceritf 
which moves the heatt, unless your own heart has 
felt it ? How can you pray for them, without an 
interest at the throne of grace 7 I do not say thai 
you ought not to be a teachef in the Sabbath st^ool, 
unless you are a Christian ; but that you ongbt U 
be a Christian, in order tQ do your daty.fidthfuUf 
as a teacher. 

tiow here is an opportunity for yoti to bing 
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roiir mind into immediate contact with a class of 
children and you^^io the most interesting and im- 
3ortant pei(ibd of .tbeiiTlives; to impart to them 
;he mostC^tiabla of fttt knowledge; to give 
:o them^fiftir AlWiuUL deepest impressions of di- 
rine truth^ to mouM tbeir hearts and form their 
characters fer etemitf ; to become as it were their 
ipiritual father; to insert them as jewels in the 
icrown of your rejoicing, there to shine when all 
the wealth and splendor of the world shall have 
vanished away. If you can become instmmental 
of moral good to one pupil, that individual may do 
good to others, and they again to others ; thus will 
the blessing go on accumulating till the end of 
time, to be your exceeding great reward in the 
final day. Will you then suffer such a privilege 
to pass unimproved ? 

lu order to render the duty pleasant and profita- 
ble to yourself, as well as beneficial to your schol- 
ars, observe the following rules. 

First. Rise as early on Sabbath mornings as on 
any other. 

Secondly. Have the lesson to be taught previ- 
ously well studied and thought upon. Gather all 
the important instruction into it from your reading 
and experience which you can collect. Do not ex- 
pect to interest others in Avhat your own mind is 
not interested, nor to teach them what you do not 
know yourself. 



^ ^urdly. Consider well the Material on wliith 
joa operate. It u iotelligeiu. Nolliing iherefuia 
. iHlt iotallspt, illumined with Inith and kindling 
with thought, 18 an appropriate and effeciual insiiu- 
ment to act nixm it. It is tiioral. It requires a 
heart of keen aud pure sensibilities, alive to moral 
ducriminatlons, to impress the living characlei of 
goodnesi opon it. It ia imniorlai ■' Does 
■eulptor endeavor to do his best, when he operate! 
VpoD the finfsl and most enduring marble, to fotm 
A mOQDineiil of his skill that will long perpcluaie 
h|i ghwy upon earth ? How then ought yon to do, 
wheQ operatiug upon a material that is to endu» 
ts a menuDiciit of your mora) skill — the finest anl 
most excelloit of human arts — long, long after ill 
earthly monuments shall have perished and been 
forgotten ! | 

Fourthly. Love your pupils. Love ihemnoi 
only or mainly as pleasant and pretty children, but 
as moral beings, and as what they are in proipecL 
Love them ae sinners needing a Saviour, hon 
them as the future strength and glory of oni oatioo. 
Love them as the agents called to bear forward K 
its consummation the divine purpose of redeenuiq 
mercy, in the most important and decisire age tbe 
world has ever seen. X<ove them as angelic miniisi 
striking with yon the golden harps of Heaven by 
the side of Gabriel. 

Fifthly. "Be not weaned in well doing," M 
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expect too much in a day. '< In dne time yon shall 
reap, if you faint not.'' Statuaries have some- 
times labored patiently five or ten years upon a sin- 
gle block of marble, to make it seem to breathe 
and «peak for a feir centuries. And can you not 
labor as long and patiently upon an immortal mind, 
to enkindle it with the life of heaven and cause it 
to speak with angelic votces the praises of God for- 
ever ? 

Sixthly. Yet seek for the immediate conversion 
of your scholars. Endeavor to lead them directly 
to ** the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world;" — to Him who has said, ** Suffer little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of Heaven.'* Consider 
how many children die. Are your scholars pre- 
pared for that event ? Many teachers have wit- 
nesses of their fidelity, monuments of their faith 
and love, already with the shining ones in heaven. 

Seventhly. Visit your scholars at their homes* 
This will awaken or increase parental interest in 
their behalf; it will also give you access to the 
hearts of irreligious parents, by which you may 
become instrumental of their salvation. It will 
moreover serve to secure the punctual and uniform 
attendance of your scholars upon your instructions. 

Eighthly. Be faithful and constant in your at- 
tendance at the school, and also at the teachers' 
meetings. Let no slight excuse ever detain you. 
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Your absence once, will be an apology for the ab- 
sence of your pupil many times; your cheering 
presence at the teachers' meeting will always en- 
courage, your absence will always tend to disconr- 
age, the whole company of teachers with which 
you are associated. 

Ninthly. Pray for your scholars. Commit them 
often and fervently to God. Remember your en- 
tire dependence upon his grace for any fruit of your 
labors. Consider the promises; believe them; take 
hold of them ; be filled with the faith and power 
of the gospel. 

If you will thus go forth to the duties of this 
moral vineyard, success will not be wanting, your 
reward cannot fail. " He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him." 

4. You can render essential service to your 
pastor. 

Think for a moment of the situation and em- 
ployment of one set apart to the work of the 
Christian ministry. Ease, fame, wealth, pleas- 
ure, the pursuits of all that the world gives or 
values, he has relinquished for the sake of confer- 
ing moral benefit upon his fellow-men. He was I 
a young man of as much of the talent and industry 
requisite to acquire wealth, or at least to place him 
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in easy circumstances, and enable him to provide 
for bis family or the infirmities of age^ or to have 
secured the honors and emoluments of rank and 
office, as those who now enjoy these possessions. 
It was from a desire to advance religion and save 
mankind from sin and ruin, that he left his situa- 
tion, gave up his worldly prospects, and passed by 
the numerous avenues and solicitations to wealth 
and distinction which this age and country aJSTord. 

After years of study, and no inconsiderable pe- 
cuniary sacrifiqe, he is at last placed in the minis- 
try, to receive for the most laborious and incessant 
employment a bare subsistence, and in these times 
perhaps hardly that. It is also an employment 
which, more than almost any other, tends to im- 
pair health, and to which, more than any other, an 
invalid is incompetent ; hence he is exposed to the 
depression unavoidably incident, to the prospect of 
being cast out of employment, without the means 
of subsistence. 

I make not these remarks to excite compassioi^ 
for Christian ministers. This they neither ask nor 
need. Rightly considered, theirs is the most en- 
viable of all callings. Every faithful servant in it 
may with sincerity say, ' I would rather be an ac- 
cepted and successful minister of Christ, with a 
good conscience, and my daily bread, than to be a 
king, or a conqueror, or the lord of the greatest 
estate ever possessed.' 
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But suppose that he sees little or no fruit of his 
labors. Suppose that, after laboring to the utmost 
of his ability to convince of truth and duty those 
for whom he toils and prays, he is compelled to 
take up the lamentation, '' Who hath believed our 
report ? and to whom is the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed?'' — "All daylong I have stretched forth 
my hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying peo- 
ple." Suppose that the leaden slumbers of sin 
have fallen so heavily upon his people that all his 
admonitions, and counsels, and prayers, fail to 
rouse them from their sleep of death ; but one goes | 
to his farm, and another to his merchandise, and | 
another to his pleasures, while the pastor goes alone 
to weep and tell his sorrows to God. 

" With great heaviness and continual sorrow of 
heart,'' he exclaims, " I have labored in vain, 1 
have spent my strength for naught and in vain; 
yet surely my judgment is with the Lord, and my 
work with my God." If his conscience is clear, 
so far as himself is concerned, he has, like the 
prophet, nothing to regret. But for his people, 
his heart is disconsolate. He can hardly avoid 
reflecting, whether right or wrong, * Would not 
some other person do more good in my situation 
than I can ? Have I not mistaken my calling or my 
place ? Am I not throwing my strength and my 
life away?' And then how natural to slide over 
still further into the painful presumption, that he 
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could have been- more useful to the world, to have 
pursued his original intentions or employments and 
thus secured those other means for doing good 
which he has sacrificed. 

There are times when almost every pastor who 
labors without success, will be af&icted with such 
feelings as these ; they are almost unavoidable, so 
long as human nature retains its frailties. And 
can you tell, young man, how much you may help 
to- produce or to remove them ? Scarcely any per- 
son living can do more. If the young men of a 
town, or parish, or society, show an affectionate 
interest in their pastor and in the success of his 
labors ; if they gather around him ; if they stand 
by him in his attempts to do good ; and especially 
if they join themselves to the Saviour, and thus 
give to religion the influence of their personal ex- 
ample, they can increase his moral power and use- 
fulness an hundred fold, and enable him to say 
with emphatic truth, " Thou hast put gladness in 
my heart more than in the time that their corn 
and their wine increased." They may thus be- 
come '^ co-workers together" with him in the best 
of all service. 

Young man, love your pastor. Let him see and 
feel that he has your sympathy and your counte- 
nance in his labors. Look to him with confidence ; 
feel assured that he is your friend, and ardently 
desires your best interest. Consult his usefulness ; 
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do all you can to enhance it ; do nothing to oppose 
it. All that you thus from benevolent motives add 
to his usefulness, will be set to your accouot 
For if '' the King shall answer and say unto them, 
Terily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye ha?e 
done it unto me." — ^'Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world," — if he will say this 
to those who have shown kindness towards the 
least of his disciples, surely he will not leave those 
unrewarded who have given their sympathy and 
their influence to his ministering servants, to aid 
them in advancing his kingdom. 

Perhaps you think your pastor feels above you. 
It is not so. Every faithful minister of Christ is 
willing to sit with his Master at the feet of his 
people. Whatever be his rank and standing, ho 
will cheerfully say with. Paul, " Though I be free 
from all men, yet have I made myself servant unto 
all, that I might gain the more." No. I never 
saw the pastor who did not feel a pleasure and a 
pride in the young men of his charge, if they sus- 
tained a virtuous character. I do not think yon 
need ever to fear that you shall make yourself too 
familiar with your pastor, or presume too much 
upon his friendship, provided you treat him with 
that respect which your own good sense will dic- 
tate. And be assured that if you alienate yourself 
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from him ; oppose his usefulness ; speak of him in 
terms of slander and disrespect ; it will be visited 
with unwelcome retributions upon your head, even 
in the present life. An intelligent and virtuous 
community will lose confidence in your character, 
public sentiment will condemn you, your feet will 
be taken in the snares which your own hands have 
laid. Next to the guilt and penalty of disobedience 
to parents, is that of disrespectful or improper con- 
duct towards our moral guardians and teachers. 

But you perhaps think that because there have 
sometimes been instances in which a minister has 
proved to be a bad man, you are at liberty to aban- 
don all respect for the ministerial character and of- 
fice. By no means. Since the doors to this pro- 
fession are open for all, is it not to be expected 
that now and then a wicked man will steal into it ? 
Having become associated and identified with the 
ministerial character in the public mind, he at 
length casts off disguise, and becomes an occasion 
of grief and mortification to all who had confided 
in him, and of exultation to those who hate reli- 
gion. On none does such an affliction fall more 
heavily than on Christian pastors. They had 
helped to induce a self-deceiver or a hypocrite into 
the holy oflice ; they had extended to him the 
hand of fellowship ; they had received him as a 
co-worker with them in the service of the gospel ; 
they had supposed him to be a sincere Christian — 
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but it at last appears, to their surprise and sorrow, 
that they have taken a viper into their bosoms! 

But ought this to abate your confidence in their 
character? Clearly not. On the contrary, it was 
that very benevolence and purity of mind which 
" thinketh no evil," that bade them welcome as a 
fellow-laborer into the Lord's vineyard one whom 
Satan had never discharged from his own service, 
but had only commissioned to receive the badges 
of Christ, that he might the better wound his 
friends and betray his cause. Here is the true ex- 
planation of the whole matter. '^ They went oat 
from us, but they were not of us ; for if they had 
been of us, they would no doubt have continued 
with us ; but they went out that they might be 
nMde manifest that they were not of us. " 

It is only necessary to mingle intimately and ex- 
tensively with the evangelical clergymen of this 
country, to know them not only publicly, but so- 
cially, individually, privately ; to sympathise with 
their desires, hopes, fears, labors, and pursuits un- 
der all circumstances — to be convinced that they 
are not only at the greatest possible remove from 
everything like vice, that it is " not once named 
among them, as becometh saints," but that a more 
pure and high-minded, self-sacrificing, conscien- 
tious body of men never lived ; and none whom all 
classes are under more sacred obligations to " es- 
teem very highly in love for their work's sake.'' 
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My apology for the above remark is, that I am 
writing for youth ; and I deem it of great impor- 
tance that their minds should be disabused of false 
impressions sometimes made upon them, and that 
they should know the truth on this subject ; that 
they may learn to cherish the respect for the min* 
isterial office and character which is so essential to 
their own wel^fare, to the cause of virtue and reli- 
gion, and to the best interests of our country. 
Once break down this sentiment in the minds of 
youth, especially in the minds of our young men, 
and we should soon be a ruined people. 

5. With a Christian character you may do emi- 
nent good to mankind in all the religious, social, 
civil, and public duties and relations of life. 

If you would be true to your own mind and 
qualify it to put forth the greatest and most benign 
influence upon the world, you must become reli- 
gious* What attainments in knowledge and in 
blessedness would the human race have ere this 
made, had all been sinless like the angels of Heaven, 
all constantly impelled onward by the holy and be- 
nevolent power of religion ! Judge from the re- 
surrection of mind often witnessed in men at their 
regeneration ; the very countenance and eye speak 
the kindling of a new intellectual as well as moral 
life. Multitudes have thus been redeemed from 
inglorious torpor, and made active and distinguished 
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instruments of good. Facts demonstrate that a 
very large proportion of that enterprise which goes 
to elevate and bless our nation aad the world, both 
intellectually and morally, is of pious minds. Who 
are our public and professional teachers, the presi- 
dents, professors, instructors of our institutions of 
learning ? Who are moulding the minds of the 
rising generation? Who are doing most to encou^ 
age universal education, and patronize all liberal 
and useful science ? Speaking generally, religious 
minds are they that are carrying forward human 
nature, that are fostering the growth of intellect, 
that are promoting secular and civil rights, that are 
providing means to bless mankind, that are restor- 
ing a fallen world to its primeval paradise. 

Read history ; look abroad on the world. Who 
first taught mankind to think ? Men taught by 
God. Who unlocked the earliest treasures of 
knowledge? Men imbued with knowledge from 
on high. And in more recent times, who awoke 
the world from a night of ages ? Christians. Who 
introduced civil and religious liberty ? Christians. 
Who have ever taken the lead in the march of the 
human soul towards a higher and more excellent 
condition ? Christians. Who are at this moment 
resuscitating the dead intellect^ and kindling the 
torch of science, in the dark places of the earth: 
Christians. In a word, who are putting forth an 
influence to reclaim this world of fallen, guilty, 
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miserable minds to knowledge, to virtue, to God ? 
Christians. 

Yoti will of course attach yourself to some re- 
ligious society, have a name and a place in the 
house of worship, and give firm and constant sup- 
port to a stated ministry. That you do this is es- 
sential to your character, both as a Christian and a 
good citizen. In towns where the preaching of the 
gospel is not enjoyed, or where it is by most neg- 
lected-, energy and independence of mind gradually 
expire. Parents and .children sink down together 
imperceptibly under the dominion of the flesh, into 
the stupor of heathen intellect. Go through our 
country, and mark the surprising difference be- 
tween those places which have long enjoyed the 
influence of an enlightened, pious ministry, and 
those which have not. And even in towns fa- 
vored with a preached gospel, the children of those 
families which shun the house of God, and waste 
the Sabbath at home or in the fields, will seldom 
copie to anything, good or great. Their history, 
like that of their fathers, will be briefly and sadly 
this — they were born, they ate, they drank, they 
were married, they had children like themselves, 
they died, they were buried, unknowing and un- 
known, unblessing and unblest. 

And where, do we find the abject victims of su- 
perstition and the miserable tools of political dema- 
gogues 80. numerous, as in places long destitute of 
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the preached gospel ? Much is jeeringly said by 
infidels of the disastrous influence of the Christian 
ministry upon human liberty. It is declared to be 
unfriendly to freedom of thought, to impose upon 
men the dark chain of superstition, to promote an 
aristocratic and lordly power over the people. 

Now it happens, that in all ages of the world, 
and in all countries, those communities and nations 
which have enjoyed most real freedom of every 
name, social, religious, intellectual, civil, and have 
been most elevated on the scale of all that makes 
men and nations great and blessed, are those iden- 
tically in which the Bible has been most faithfully 
preached. Where the Bible has been preached, 
not where it has been proscribed, either by avowed 
infidels or corrupt ecclesiastics, and in its place I 
substituted the groveling dogmas of men ; where 
the Bible has been preached in its simplicity, 
purity, power, and has been understood, believed, 
obeyed, there have been the green spots of our 
earth, the oases of the desert. There men and 
natioijs have risen from darkness and thraldom to 
life and liberty. 

When our noble sires crossed the ocean, they 
brought with them pious and ediicated preachers, 
and never did they plant a town but ihey ordained I 
over it a Christian pastor and provided for his sup- 
port. Little do infidels in Christian lands consider 
that the very liberty which they so much profess 
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to prize, the very deliverance from abject spiritual 
servitude which they boast of, .the very learning 
which th&y undertake to wield so learnedly against 
the Bible, they owe to that very religion which 
they hate and abuse. Their conduct is like that 
of the fabled serpent who bit his benefactor ; kind- 
ly he took the animal into his bosom, in a frozen 
and torpid state, to warm and resuscitate it ; but 
no sooner was its lost animation restored, than it 
thrust its venomous fangs into the very bosom 
which gave it life. 

I have already spoken so fully of the Bible, that 
it is unnecessary to say more here of its divinity 
and its claims. But as in the progress of society 
and of netv things, you will sometimes hear men 
of erratic minds undertaking to enlighten the 
world, treat the Bible as an old almanac which 
was of service once, but may now be laid aside for 
something better and more modern, allow me to 
say that it is constantly becoming more and more 
apparent to all sound and thorough intellects, that 
the Bible, though the oldest book in the world, 
and though not given expressly to teach us natural 
knowledge, is yet in advance of all the sciences, 
arts, literature, governments and improvements of 
the world. You cannot advance any science 
which the Bible has not, in its moral aspects, an- 
ticipated ; you cannot enter into any improvements 
of politics, law, civil institutions, domestic relations, 
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where the Bible has not gone before you to prepare 
the way. At various periods have men risen up 
against it, and advanced imposing theories subver- 
sive of its divine authority, or of its doctrines; but 
they and their theories have perished together. 
Many a great perverted intellect has risen up, like 
a flaming comet in its lawless course threatening 
wide disaster, which has soon shot away and dis- 
appeared forever ; while this divine luminary has 
been steadily ascending higher and higher towards 
its throne and zenith in the heavens. And as 
surely as the past may predict the future, the time 
must come when all science, philosophy, politics, 
every^ device for elevating and improving the hu- 
man race will give to it their supreme homage. 

But it is by some penurious minds supposed that 
the expense of sustaining the Christian ministry 
may be dispensed with, if we have the Bible in 
our hands, especially with commentaries and other 
helps to its meaning. Why then incur the useless 
expense of sustaining public worship ? It is grant- 
ed that the Bible read only, may accomplish much, 
but to exhibit its full power, it must also be preach- 
ed : and to this work must men be consecrated. 
The principle of division of labor demands it, for 
the human mind is so constituted, that it cannot 
spread itself and act powerfully over a large surface; 
it must co!icentrate its efforts upon an individual 
object, and here is one of sufficient magnitude to en- 
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gage all its energies. The law of human sympa- 
thy also demands it, for in order that truths may 
sway the heaj^t most eflfectually, they must warm 
in the affec4jons, kindle in the eye, shine in the 
countenance^ and speak in the lips of a living being 
of like passions with us. And finally, the admin- 
istration of divine ordinances demands it ; for the 
sacred observance of these is essential to the order, 
stability and perpetuity of religious institutions. 

As a good citizen, therefore, you must do your 
part well towards sustaining religious worship. It 
is important that you grow up from your youth 
with the sentiment,, that it is as much your duty to 
support the preached gospel, as to provide bread for 
your children. When the indissoluble connection 
between the prevalence of pure religion and all the 
intellectual, social, and civil interests of men shall 
be more fully apprehended, every intelligent and 
virtuous citizen will more strongly realize his duty, 
even as relates simply to the present life, to do his 
part faithfully towards sustaining the preached gos- 
pel, both at home and abroad. 

Whatever tends to exalt mind and character ; 
whatever imparts to the immortal spirit dominion 
over the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye and 
the pride of life ; whatever tends to diflfuse through 
society the charms of elevated and benevolent sen- 
timent ; whatever tends to break from the mind 
the fetters of bigoted ignorance, and infuse into it 
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the life of genuine liberality ; whatever lifts up 
the sweet smile of virtuous blessedness in the do* 
mestic circles ; whatever encourages and rewards 
industry in all classes ; whatever sustains the in* j 
stitutions of science and of equitable civil govern' I 
ment ; in short, whatever is concerned in the pro- I 
motion of that godliness which is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come, every wise and be- 
nevolent citizen will love and promote. 

The learned professions all look for their supplies 
to young men. Think of the inunense moral 
power wielded over society by these professions. 
Is it of small importance, whether those who are 
to illustrate and advocate our laws and adjudicate 
our civil rights, those who are to be the professors 
in our public seminaries and teachers of our youth, 
those who are to have in trust the health and the 
lives of their fellow-beings, in the season when the 
presence and consolations of religion are so essen- 
tially needed, shall be men fearing God and hon- 
estly seeking to *^do good to all men" as they have 
opportunity ? '^ Were it no calamity to have them 
^Miaters of God^' and lovers of their own selves," 
cold and dead to all sentiments of piety, reckless 
of their moral accountability, and scattering pes- 
tilence and destruction around them ? And the 
ministry ; — is it of no consequence whether the 
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pulpit shall be filled with enlightened and pious 
preachers? — whether that throne of power shall 
be for the support of the divine law and the salva- 
tion of men, or whether it shall be desecrated by 
time-serving irreligion, or catholic bigotry, or 
learned infidelity, or whatever loves itself more 
than Christ and his cause ? 

A priesthood of some kind there will always be ; 
shall ours be one to enlighten, to elevate, to save ? 
How interesting in this view is the fact, that so 
many of the finest intellects in our colleges and 
other seminaries are becoming devoted to religion. 
It is the brightest star in our horizon. It sheds 
hope on our darkest fears ; it reminds us that 
while iniquity is great and very rife in the land, 
divine goodness is raising up a host to meet it 
from the strong ones of the nation. May it not 
be your duty, reader, to join yourself to this host, 
and become one of the number to preach the gos- 
pel? 

• 

The benevolent institutions and movements of 
the age, depend for their success very much upon 
young men. They do not of course look to them 
for their largest pecuniary aid, but for device, 
courage, energy, labor, to originate means and urge 
them on. " A propensity rather to indulge the il- 
lusions of hope," says the History of Enthusiasm, 
" than to calculate probabilities, may seem almost 

36* 
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a necessary qualification for those who, in this 
world of abounding evil, are to devise the means 
of checking its triumphs. To raise fallen human- 
ity from its degradation; to rescue the oppressed; 
to deliver the needy ; to save the lost ; are enter- 
prises for the most part so little recommended by 
a fair promise of success, that few will engage in 
them but those who, by a happy infirmity of the 
reasoning faculty, are prone to hope where cautious 
men despond." 

This general principle may be equally applied to 
those in the earlier periods of life, while yet hope, 
ardor, and enterprise {nredominate over the chastised, 
subdued, inoperative wisdom of advanced age. 
And hence, while wisdom, council, and funds 
must come principally from the more advanced, 
young men are the ones to strike plans, invent 
ways, and push on the wheels with courage, reso- 
lution, and labor. 

You should however accompany your active ef- 
forts with the contribution of money, according to 
your means. A little given by a young man just 
starting in life, is worth as much as a large sum 
given later. Give systematically and from princi- 
ple. If at any time you are unable to be present 
at the stated time for contributing to a benevolent 
object, which it is your principle to support, either 
send your contribution or double it the next time. 
Be sure that you do not forget this, and spend it in 
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some^ other way ; it would be a hazardous aggres- 
sion upon the integrity of your principle. 

Although it is desirable that you should accumu- 
late a sufficient capital with which^to pursue your 
business to advantage, yet do not suppose that you 
are exonerated from beneficence, or rather deprived 
of the privilege, till that point is gained. Consider 
a portion of the first dollar you obtain as sacred to 
benevolence ; let the same principle go with you 
through life, and appropriate a portion of all your 
gains. This is infinitely important to the moral 
health and thrift of your own soul, as well as to your 
usefulness. The highest wisdom ever known has 
said, ^' It is more blessed to give than to receive," 
and that man has the true value of money yet to 
learn, who has not learned to do good with it. 
But while you give to public objects, remember 
also your family connections and other poor but 
worthy relatives and acquaintances. Some men 
neglect these, even while contributing with a be- 
coming liberality to public objects. ^^ These things 
ought you to do, and not to leave the other un- 
done." 

It will serve to help your benevolent principle, 
if you at once abandon all idea of laying up large 
property for your children, or of accumulating a 
fortune to retire and live upon. I do not say that 
men while in the vigor of life should make no pro- 
vision for their children, or for the infirmities of 
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age ; this I say, that they should hold themselves, 
their support, aiid of course all beyond, as devoted 
to a benevolent end ; and this principle should 
graduate all their plans, gains, expenses, and bene- 
factions. 

As to acquiring a fortune to retire with, it is the 
severest deception that ever the adversary of human 
happiness played upon his covetous subjects. How 
selfish, how miserable it is, when a man has se- 
cured the means of rendering extensive benefit to 
the world, that he should retire from active service 
and lavish it upon his indolence and pleasure ! 

But he is usually punished. Almost never is he 
a happy man, from the moment he retires to a life 
of inactive indulgence. He builds his fine house, 
plants his gardens, gravels his walks, smooths his 
plats and lawns, makes his pools and fountains of 
water ; stores his cellar with an abundance of the 
choicest wines ; gets to him men servants and 
maidens — puts all things in order — then he says, 
" I shall die in my nest, I shall multiply my days 
as the sand." 

But scarcely does one short month expire, before 
he begins to be discontented. Then does he say 
in his heart, as did the Frenchman who built the 
goodly mansion a little this side of Jamaica pond, 
as you go from Boston. Having made his fortune, 
built his house, and gathered about him all the 
means of earthly enjoyment, he soon became un- 
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easy and wished to sell his place. " Why, what's 
the matter now ?'' said his friend, " donU you like 
your place ?'' " O, de place is well enough," re- 
plied the unhappy man in the French style, abat- 
ing some profanity — " but I tell you, pursuit is de 
good ; ^-^ possession is de evilP^ 

And wherein does this differ from the very les- 
son taught us in the Bible, respecting one who 
lived almost three thousand years ago ? '^ I made 
me great works, I builded me houses, I planted me 
vineyards ; I tnade me gardens and orchards, and 
I planted trees in them of all kinds of fruits ; I 
made me pools of water, to water therewith the 
young trees ; I got me servants," &c. "Then I 
looked oh all the works that my hands had wrought 
Emd on the labor that I had labored to do, and be- 
hold all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
there was no profit under the sun." 

•There is however, it must be allowed, occasion- 
ally to be found a man of an indolent and pleasure- 
loving disposition, who has so educated himself to it 
that anything like benevolent active effort has be- 
come a task, and who thus contrives to live wholly 
to himself upon his fortune, with a sort of lobster- 
like satisfaction. It is undoubtedly best for society 
that such should retire and enjoy their' dinners, 
their wines, their cards, their rides of pleasure, 
dtc. as much to themselves as possible. By that 
exclusiveness, towards which this form of selfish- 
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oani always taadti thay aoaa^loye thair infliieoee 
over aociaty, and bacooae to the wodd mocli the 
same as if they had gooe te tbe- grafe^ It is a 
load of. pvematiue death £ aqd^iior the gpod of the 
world it is doubtless better that euch^-afioiild die 
thaalive. ., , 

Abandon then all. idea of lajfiag ap -a- fixctnne 
with a view to tbe. fiitqre yqati^cation • of pcidSi 
Yanity, pleasure, or indolence. ' ITou oaniiot eom* 
*init a greater or more faJi/al erroc; . Detenmne to te 
li^tively emidoyed in dpin^ good^ asifong aa you can. 
Yalue property and influence mainly in cefiBareoce to 
this end. Should ProTidenoe ^yeit lay yon aside 
from your present eqaployineati yourbooevolwt in* 
genuity wUl still devise many ways by which yoa 
can make yourself useful. Our excellent mothen 
continue to knit stockings for their sons and graDd* 
sons, long after the infirmities of jsge have recalled 
them from the more active duties of life. Do they 
not enjoy it ? And if you are so happy as to learn 
(he luxury of doing good| yon will be able to find 
something for your heart and hand to do as long as 
you live, a thousand times more blessed than indo- 
lence or selfish pleasure. . "" 

Man was made for action. Such is the law of 
his nature, that active benevolence is essential to. 
his happiness. In Heaven they rest only from.aiij 
and suffering ; as to employment, ^' they rest 
day nor night." Determine to.be actively employm 
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in some benevolent way, as long as you live, and 
it ^will have a noble effect on your present char- 
acter; it will enlarge your heart, expand your 
vision, and happily modify all your plans and 
habits. 

Expect to live and act forever ! — to commit 
youi- body to the slumbers of the tomb only for a 
short night, that your soul may ascend to the 
higher activities of Heaven, there to await the 
transformed and reanimated dust "clothed upon 
with immortality," to act with renewed and undy- 
ing'energy through eternal ages. 

In every place and condition there are some who 
have more or less of the Diotrephian spirit. They 
love the preeminence. They love to have the direc- 
tion of things ; love to manage ; love to feel their 
own power and importance. Now my advice is, 
Iiet such men have all the honors and offices — all 
the loaves and the fishes — and enjoy them as 
much as they can. Only watch them a little that 
they do not abuse their trusts, and do what you can 
for their good. You can do a great deal better, 
than to let yourself down to the character of ou<e 
seeking for power and office. If any official pow- 
er or duty is assigned you, discharge it cheerfully 
" and faithfully, but always prefer that others should 
ivliave it. Let it satisfy you to do all the good you 
^ can, and to let others have all the honors. 
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This is true moral greatness. What a beautiful 
illustration we have o^ it in the most elevated of 
all beings that ever lived on earth. He was wil- 
ling to be least and humblest of all ; he even 
washed his disciples' feet, saying, " If I then, your 
Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another's feet. For I hare 
given you an exam^de, that you should do as I 
have done. If ye know these things, happy are' 
ye if ye do them," 

Be artless, honest, straight-forward ; have a 
" single eye." If others speak against you, never 
mind it. But siee that you give them no just oc- 
casion to do it ; have a conscience void of offence; 
be sure that in the kindness and simplicity of your 
heart, you aim to do them and all men the highest 
good in your power — and all will come out well | 
in the end. You will have obeyed the precept, i 
'* Be not overcome with evil, but overcome evil ' 
with good ;" the truth will appear at last, and your 
character will shine like the sun in his full strength. 

Be not dictatorial, opinionated or self-willed; one 
of those troublesome bodies who must always have 
their own way, and who thrust their sharp elbows 
into every man's side who does not lock in exactly 
with them. In respect to yom principles, you may 
be as firm as you please, provided they are good ; 
but in respect to manner, modes, measures, I point j 
you to the high example of one who, "for the | 
gospel's sake, become all things to all men,^^ * 
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I have made the above remarks to prevent my 
young friends from growing up into that ungainly 
mould of character which, unhappily for society, 
here and there characterizes some of those individ- 
lu^s who take the lead or desire to do it. In al- 
most every town and society, there is '' now and 
then one" of this sort, who is, as was said of a 
great kettle which had no bail, '' of little use and 
bad to handle." I hope this will never be said of 
my reader. 

By "patient continuance in well doing," you 
may secure a character which will make your in- 
fluence .to be felt like the dew and the sun-shine 
oa all the vineyard in which you dwell. No mat- 
ter how humble your circumstances. Moral influ- 
encei depends far less on these than most imagine. 
When men are sick, or in danger, or affliction, or 
meintal trouble for their spiritual state, to whom do 
they fly ? To the man highest in office, or rank, 
or tfdent, or wealth? No. But to him who is 
known to be truly goad. In other respects, he 
may be the obscurest man in all the place ; but if 
he is known as a consistent, benevolent, devoted 
Christian, he is the one before all others to be 
sought unto by his fellow-beiugs, when most they 
need a friend. This proves that he has great moral 
power over them. They acknowledge it in the 
. most effectual manner possible. He is continually 
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putting forth a most benign influence. He is per- 
haps scarcely aware of it. He does not know how 
much good he is doing. Like the dew and the 
sun, his influence is silent, soft, sweet, powerful. 

Yes, after all, the world do know what goodness 
is ; — they say perhaps little of. the man who sus- 
tains this character among them, but they feel his 
power ; they *' take knowledge" of him that he 
" has been with Jesus." I wish you, my young 
friend, to form such a character as this. You may 
do it. It may not be in your power to become 
great, rich, or eminently learned ; but it is in your 
power to become what is immeasureably miore val- 
uable and important. Liet me suppose you a pro- 
fessing Christian. If you are faithful and constant 
in duty ; if by daily communion with God, in con- 
nection with benevolent action, you keep your I 
heart inspired with Christian benignity towards all 
men ; if you are heavenly-minded through the ' 
week, as well as on the Sabbath ; if in all your 
contact with the world you "let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in Heaven" 
— it is impossible to declare the value and amount 
of the good which yon may do, not only to the j 
church and society with which you are connected, 
but ultimately to all the world. 

** How far the little candle throws its beams! / 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world.*' 

( 

\ 
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True religion consists not only in keeping your 
heart and aim above tbe world, but in sympathising 
with and relieving, as far as you can, all the suf- 
ferings and afBlictions of your fellow-beings. — 
" Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
ia their affliction and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world." The conferring of mere tem- 
poral benefits, is never to be substituted for the 
distingiHshing and more spiritual duties of religion, 
but should if possible always attend them. They 
are frequently the more obvious demonstrations of 
y^ur kindness, and they serve to open for you a 
way to the hearts of the objects of your benefi- 
cence, . through which you may pour the richer 
blessings of religion. Make it an object then, as 
far as your time and means will allow, to enter the 
abodes of poverty and sorrow ; to relieve the wants 
of the virtuous needy, as well as to rescue and 
save the vicious ; to wipe away the tear of afflic- 
tion, and soothe the sorrows of the widow and 
the orphaui by your sympathetic and kind atten- 
tions. Your labor will not be in vain. And when 
the hour of your own trial shall come, as to all it 
must, how happy to be enabled to say with one of 
the best of men, ^' When the ear heard me, then it 
blessed me ; and when the eye saw me, it gave 
witness to me ; because I delivered the poor that 
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cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him. The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me ; and I caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy.'' 

In respect to your civil and political duties,! 
shall be very brief. It is doubtless incumbent 
on every young man to acquaint himself with the 
nature and condition of our institutions, so far as 
is necessary in order to act the part of a good and 
faithful citizen in sustaining them. As soon as 
you are old enough to vote, you owe a duty at the 
ballot box. You ought to become qualified to vote 
intelligently, or if necessary, to isustain any public 
office that may be laid upon you. Every young 
man of good sense may easily do this. Not many 
of our public offices require a great amount of 
learning or talent. Indeed there is frequently too 
much of this thrust into them for the public good, 
unless rendered safer by that moral integrity which 
the Bible calls ^* wisdom." What is most needed 
in all our civil offices, is an honest mind and good 
practical common-sense. I hope my young reader 
will be well qualified not only to vote, but also to 
sustain any office that may be assigned him. 

But never seek for office. In some of the 
Southern and Western States, you know it is cus- 
tomary for men to set up themselves as candidates. 
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I make no objections to this. Iteeemsto be an 
open, honest way of doing the thing, and has some 
advantages over th^ concealed and artful methods 
sometimes practiced by demagogues at the Norths 
Bnt what I mean to advise is^ that yoir never cov$i 
or ylesire any pablic office* If one is laid upon 
yoit, aceepi and dischan^e it if you can ; bnt always 
{Meftor to be excused. I shonld advise this^ eVen 
on the scons of yonr own private interest. There 
ia scarcely an office in the land, in which you^an 
realiad as much tnoney as yon must sacrifice in ae* 
cepting it; and as to the honor, it is too late to 
i^)eak of that. Vfe have yet many excellent and 
honorable men in office, but such are the tendon^ 
eies of things, that I sometimes fear the time will 
come when the office of a civil magistrate will be 
positively disrespectable, and when no honorable 
man will leceive one, except ont of sheer charily 
to his country. 

' No. You need not pnsb your way through dust 
smd toil iind scandal into any of our public offices, 
for the sake of honor. You can' be quite as hon<Mr- 
id>Ie without ; and I almost think a little more so. 
At least, the chances are more in your favor as a 
private citizen. Be content to let others have all 
the thrones and chairs of state ; if you are in a 
good bunn«sS| lay it down as one of your &st prin- 
ciples^ HWCR TO sacK kV OFr IC V. 
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Bat 1 know what is in man, and therefore do not 
expect every one of my readers will follow this ad- 
Tiee. The consequence will be that he will reap 
sorrow. Yet if all our young men would do it, 
what a glorious change would twenty-five yean 
realize in our government I The reign of demar 
gogues would cease from the land, the most worthy 
and best qualified men would everywhere be placed 
in office, to hold it as benevolent servants and stew- 
ards of the public weal. This is the true perfec- 
tion of republican government. It is that state in 
which all who are capable are willing to rule, but 
who yet prefer that others should do it ; in which 
it is as honorable to serve as to reign, and the 
emoluments of office have no charm to tempt mer- 
cenary spirits ; and in which all who rule well, 
find that reward in the gratitude, love, and confi- 
dence of the people, which is ever due to a good 
and faithful magistrate. 

Nothing but the prevalence of the religion of the 
gospel can produce this state of things ; again 
therefore let me say, if you love your country, if you 
would demean yourself as a true patriot and do your 
part faithfully towards handing down the blessings 
we enjoy, with increase, to coming generations — if 
you would have the hundreds of millions and 
among them your own children and grandchildren, 
that will people these realms a century hence, enjoy 
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the blessings of free institutions, of equal laws 
equally a^bninistered; of intelligence, virtue, happi- 
nesi& and glory — you must give the full influence 
of your name, your character, your property, your 
prayers, your example and your efforts, to bxtend 
THK RELiaioir or Jesus over our i^ahd and throuom 

THK WOltLD. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

VARIOUS TOPICS. 

<* That y mmj be ptrfbet wU tatii*, wmtiaf aoUihif ." 

Completeness of character is greatly to be de- 
sired. Having laid the foundation for a strong, 
noble, and enduring edifice, in substantial knowl- 
edge, right principles, true virtue and religion, let 
nothing be wanting to finish, beautify, and adorn 
it. There are many subordinate things which en- 
ter into the composition of a finished character, 
which though comparatively small, yet have an 
important bearing upon a man's usefulness and 
happiness. The most essential of these maybe 
noticed under a few general heads. 

Health. 

It is every man's duty to take good care of his 
health. Mens sana in corpore sano — a sound 
mind in a sound body, is justly styled the great- 
est of earthly blessings. You may have all 
other things that earth can give, and yet without 
health to enjoy them, what are they to you ? I knew 
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a man possessing large wealth and the luxuries of 
every clime, who could take nothing but gruel re- 
ceived through a tube no larger than a quill, and 
was doomed to years of suffering terminating only 
in death. This man had an excellent constitution, 
and might have enjoyed fine health to a good old 
age. Yet he fell in the midst of his days. It 
was no unavoidable disaster or innocent cause that 
brought him down; it was improvidence, inatten- 
tion, exposures, and high-living. 

In the season of youth, while so abundantly 
supplied with the sap of life, while the fountains 
are so full that they seem incapable of ever failing, 
you are very liable to presume too much upon your 
constitution, and to make those invasions upon it 
which will afterwards cost you bitter and una- 
vailing repentance. My directions respecting 
health will be principally of the conservative kind. 
There are some trite and homely proverbs which are 
yet well worth keeping for their important truth. 
Among these is the one which you have heard a 
thousand times, '^ An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.'^ It is my humble ambition to 
administier an ounce of prevention. This will be 
done in the following specifics. 

Cheertulness. It is unnecessary here to ex- 
plain that law of our constitution, by which cheer- 
fulness contributes to healthy and melancholy to 
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disease. Let it suffice to state the fact. Moral 
causes operate upon the human system as powe^ 
fully as physical, though not so instantaneously and 
obyiously. All the dispositions and passions which 
have the melancholic and the unsocial type — rsneh 
as gloom, sorrow, grief, fear, despondency ; and such 
as envy, anger, malice, jealousy, revenge*^ tend to 
vitiate the secretions, especially those of the sto- 
mach and liver, consequently to impair the diges- 
tion, reduce the tone of health, and gradually de- I 
range the whole system. On the contrary, all the 1 
dispositions and affections which have the cheerfol ! 
and the benevolent type — - such as hope, joy, peace, | 
gladness, contentment ; and such as love, gratitude, 
satisfaction, delight, kindness — tend to promote 
the healthful and vigorous exercise of all the fnne- 
tions of physical life. Sin, dark and malignant, | 
tends to kill the body as well as the soul. But re- 
ligion, that " fruit of the Spirit," which is " love. ' 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, ' 
faith, meekness, temperance," not only saves the | 
soul from death, but tends to impart health, en- 
ergy, and length of days to tbe body. | 
Expelling all the dark and sour tempers, by I 
keeping your heart full of love to God and man; j 
being resigned to the dispensations of Providence, 
and '^contented with such things as you have:" 
keeping "always a conscience void of offence to- i 
ward God and toward men," so that your head maf 
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be sweetly pillowed at night, and refreshing slum- 
bers may ever yisit your eye-lids ; learning to take 
the brighter view of every prospect, and to '' trust 
in the Lord at all times ;" avoiding impatience, ir-> 
ritation, fretfulness ; maintaining a benignant, se- 
renOy calm, sunny spirit — wil] hold forth such 
charmiDg inducements to sweet Health to come 
ind live with you, that she will seldom be able to 
resist your solicitations. 

Exercise aitd Recreatioh. If you are laboring 
upon a farm or at any active employment, you will 
j( course be sure of sufficient exercise ; but even 
then it is well to spend occasionally a part of a 
iay in some agreeable recreation. To be always 
going the same round of toil, tends to make one 
'* dull," according to the proverb. It is well for 
every man, whatever be his employment, occasion- 
ally to break quite away from it, and to throw him- 
self into new circumstances. The bow that is 
kept continually bent, is in danger either of break- 
ing or of losing its elasticity. 

If your employment is sedentary or confined, 
exercise and recreation are indispensable. One 
hour every day, is the least you ought to think of 
appropriating to some pleasant and active exercise, 
if possible in the open air. It is well also to make 
your exercise contribute to some other useful end, 
besides merely your health. 
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Chopping and sawing wood is excellent ; noth- I 
ing is better. Do not be afraid of spoiling youi 
fair hands. Furnish them with a stout pair of 
buck-skin gloves or mittens, and they will retain 
their form and comeliness sufficiently to hold a 
nimble pen, or to handle the most delicate goods 
upon the counter without offending the fair eyes. 

Walking is also a fine exexfii^ ; but then you 
must trip off with energy and speed, and not drag 
your body along as though a burden were upon 
it. The former ezerciaes and invigorates, the 
latter fatigues and exhausts. To make it benefi- I 
cial, you must acquire a fondness for it ; you must I 
love it. Ill order to do this, always if possible have 
some object in view. Contrive to do an errand, or 
to call on a friend, or to visit some interesting 
scenery, or to pick up some minerals, or to gather i 
some botanical specimens ; or to divert your mind ' 
with whatever agreeable and fine things you may I 
chance to see. i 

If you are so situated as to have a garden at 
your command, nothing will contribute more to ' 
your health than to spend an early hour in it ev- I 
ery morning with the hoe or the shovel. Be- , 
sides the advantage of the exercise, to inhale the ' 
pure breath of the morning, to watch the progress 
of vegetation, to see the silent and glorious opera- ' 
tions of that benignant Power that sends up lift 
and fragrance and beauty from the dead earth * to 
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hear the sweet little songsters warbling their rich 
melodies in his praise as they skip from branch 
lo branch, so happy and so gay ; to wake at fre^h 
dawB and syampathize thus with nature in her 
loveliest forms and her earliest and purest homage 
— will it not impart both health to the body and 
devotion to the spirit ? How much better than to 
be confined to the exhausted atmosphere of the 
chamber, dozing away the time in bed. A cler- 
gyman in the vicinity of Boston, somewhat ad- 
vanced, wha has the finest of health, and says that 
he never knows an ill moment, spends an hour 
every morning through the warm season in his 
garden. 

Some have imagined that the virtue of this ex- 
ercise consists principally or wholly in the manual 
labor, and in '' smelling the earth." And so for 
want of a garden they have carted a load of earth 
into their cellar, and endeavored to recreate them- 
selves with shoveling it alternately from one side 
to the other. But if you have no other garden 
than what you can make in your cellar, you will 
probably do well to give up all idea of gardening-, 
and to turn your attention to something else. 
Seek the open air, the luxuriant soil, the bright 
world- 
Dancing, playing ball, fencing, boxing, wrest- 
ling, pitching quoits, fishing, hunting, &c. may all 
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be made good and healthful exercise ; but they 

are attended with some evils. They are liable to 

foster a rude taste ; and as to the latter sport, it 

gives too much encouragement to the ^' bump of 

destriictivcncss." To kill noxious aninials, reptiles I 

or birds, is usually considered right, on the ground | 

that it protects more life than it destroys ; but to 

kill those innocent creatures, which only charm lu 

with their melody and delight us with their beauty 

— to shoot down the affectionate mother, when 

harmlessly engaged in gathering food to carry to J 

her little ones, who sit opening their hungry mouths ' 

waiting to receive it — you will hardly find it in I 

your heart to sympathize with such sport as this, i 

Riding on horseback is a noble exercise ; but ' 
it is ordinarily too expensive. If, however, your 
health is not vigorous, and your mind is pressed 
witli care or study, and your time very important, 
you will be able to accomplish more of the object 
of exercise in an hour upon a spirited horse than in 
any other way. But it is best not to resort tea 
horse when you can do as well without. If riding 
becomes necessary, let it by all means be done on 
horseback, unless you are too feeble to endure it. i 
You might as well think of taking exercise in a 
rocking chair, as in most of our modern vehicles. 

Practiced with moderation, skating affords for a 
short season one of the most exhilirating and 
healthful of all sports. It combines more advan- 
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tages with fewer disadvantages, than almost any 
of the violent exercises that can be taken. 

Ad to the gymnastic operations of climbing, 
swinging, rolling, jumping, leaping, &c. in fashion 
a few years since, they have gone so quietly to 
rest, it is perhaps as well not to disturb them. At 
any rate, we may safely conclude to leave it with 
the sailors to dispose of their own rights in their 
own time and way. 

Regular hours. ' These are among the most 
important means of health 'and long life. Yon 
may educate both the body and the mind to almost 
any kind of regular habits, but you can never ac- 
commodate them to irregularities. They must 
know what to expect and must not be disap- 
pointed. 

Having accustomed your stomach, for instance, 
to receive its food at a particular hour, when that 
hour arrives it is prepared to digest it ; but if you 
eat an hour or two sooner, the stomach is taken by 
surprise ; it is unprepared for its task, and conse- 
quently will do its work badly ; as will be indi- 
cated by headache, stupor, or some other morbid 
symptom. 

The same i& true in regard to sleep. Accustom 
yourself to retire to bed at a particular time ; and 
when that time comes, your eye-lids will almost 
irresistibly close. Retire to rest then, and you will 
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immediately fall into sweet and refreshing sleep; 
but pass an hour or two over that time, and a tioT' 
bid wakefulness will ensue, from which you will 
afterwards find it difficult to compose yourself to 
sleep. The effect upon your health and spirite 
will be sad the next day. | 

The same principle holds iit securing that reg- 
ular function of the bowels, which is so essen- 
tial to health. There is probably nothing which 
costs so little attention, and at the same time coih 
tributes so much to the healthy action of the 
whole system. To secure this effectually, it ii 
necessary to observe the most punctual and exact 
regularity possible; Very obstinate constipation 
may thus be overcome. 

If you would make the most of yonr constitution, 
you must have a regular and uniform time for oc- | 
casioning as well as meeting the demands of na- ■ 
ture. It is not sufficient to say, that you must eat ' 
when you are hungry, drink when you are thirsty. ( 
sleep when you are sleepy, &c. ; you must so ecu- 
duct as to be hungry, thirsty, sleepy, &c. in the 
right time and degree ; then you must faithfully ( 
respond to these calls. If you do thus, you will I 
never find nature unreasonable in her demands. 
She is always kind and true to deal with ; but then 
she expects you to be faithful and punctual to her 
necessities, and you must not trifle with her laws 
if you do not wish to be punished. 
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Look abroad over the vegetable creation, — 
look up to the heavens, — see what order and 
regularity attend these ; and does the human sys- 
tem, that '* harp of thousand strings," demand 
less ? Be assured that all irregularities are a war 
upon your nature. To be out at nights beyond 
your ordinary hour for retiring, to be irregular in 
the time of your meals, to indulge the bed in the 
morning, to neglect exercise, to fail of adapting 
your dress to the weather and to your circumstan- 
ces 0/ exposure — - such things may seem to yon 
trifles now ; you may not perceive that they injure 
you ; but they are exhausting that fountain, which 
while full may give no indications of diminution, 
but when nearly gone will reveal to your sorrow 
what I now tell you. 

We can hardly conceive of the point of energy 
to which a man may raise himself, and the amount 
of labor which he can accomplish, with not only 
safety but advantage to his health, by habits of 
strict regularity. As a general rule, all men who 
have lived long and accomplished much, Iiave early 
formed and faithfully maintained them. 

I do not mean to say that a man can never de- 
viate a Httle from his usual course, without injury. 
It is often convenient and sometimes necessary to 
do this ; and hence nature makes some provision 
fpr it. I speak of the general habit. A man of 
good health who is habitually regular, may some- 
tiaaes deviate an hour from the usual time of his 
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meal or his rest, without injury ; but even tbis 
must be allowed by a careful limitation, or he will 
overstep the mark at which nature will begin to re- 
buke him. 

It is sometimes well to omit a meal, in order to 
let the organs of digestion rest. Uuless you live 
very abstemiously, you will probably do well to 
£sist from at least one meal every week ; so that 
the absorbents which are usually behind the secre- 
tions, may have an opportunity to overtake them 
and remove all impurities from the system. Bat 
when you omit a meal, eat nothing till the usual 
time for the next one arrives ; and then do not 
double the quantity. As a general rule^ it is not 
good to eat between ineals. It tends to vitiate the 
secretions and disturb the regular operations of na- 
ture. 

There is a diflference of opinion respecting the 
number of meals which it is best to take in a day. | 
The Romans, who were a strong and stately race, 
took but two. Some among us do the same. 
Three meals is the extent to which any man can go 
without impairing his constitution, as is proved by 
the known time requisite to digest and dispose of 
food. If custom had established but two meals, it 
would probably be better than to take anything after 
dinner ; but as you cannot well deviate uniformly 
from this custom, you will probably do better to 
accommodate your system to it, only let your third 
meal be light. Never take suppers before retiring. 
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Cleanliness. Addison I think somewhere re- 
marks that '^ cleanliness is next to godliness." 
Cleanliness of mind is godliness ; cleanliness of 
body seems therefore to be a very natural part of it. 
It has in fact an essential tendency to produce pu- 
rity of mind} as well as to administer to the health 
of your body and to the comfort of those about 
you. ■ 

Some people only " garnish the outside." They 
wash their hands and face, dress their hair, put on 
fine clothes, but neglect the rest of their body. A 
thoroughly neat person is as careful to cleanse his 
whole body, as his hands and face. The insensible 
perspiration is continually lodging an imperceptible 
foulness upon the skin, which needs to be removed. 
This should be done at least once a week, and if 
possible every day. Have a vessel in your cham- 
ber about the size of a common pail, with some 
three or four quarts of cold water, and immediately 
after rising and removing your night-dress, either 
with or without a sponge, wash your body all 
over. Some plunge the feet first; some think 
it best to begin at the top and wash downward. 
But as the first method tends most to excite ac- 
tion in the lower extremities and to draw the 
blood and heat downwards, which is always an ob- 
ject, it may be considered the best. No matter 
how cold the water ; if you have to break the ice 
with yont feet, it is all the better. You need not 
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fear taking cold, if yon are tolerably expeditious. 
Having performed the ablutioDi first wipe yow 
body dry, then take a coarse towel and rub your- 
aelf briskly, till you are in a fine glow. The 
whole process may occupy ten or fifteen minutes, 
and no portion of the day will be spent with moie 
advantage to your health. 

If you require to be shaved, this should be done 
next ; for it saves time to do up all your toileting 
at once. It is well for every young man to take one 
or two lessons about shaving and keeping his razoi 
in order, from some experienced barber. Always 
shave with cold water. Barbers use warm, because 
they have to accommodate themselves to the hab- 
its of those whom they shave. The use of cold 
water saves much time and trouble, — tends to pre- 
serve the smoothness and beauty of the skin ; and 
when you have accustomed your face to it, you will | 
shave as easily with cold water as with warm, j 
By all means learn to shave yourself. To be de- 
pendent upon a barber for shaving, is an expense of 
time ; of money ; of inconvenience, especially 
when on a journey where no barber is at hand; 
sometimes of morals ; and not unfrequently of 
health. How often is a certain dermoid disease 
communicated from one face to another at the bar- 
ber's shop, by the brush and razor. If you have 
the highest notions of neatness, you will shave 
yourself, and that too in your own chamber and 
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with your own tools. All the time requisite to do 
up the whole business of ablution, dressing, shav- 
ing and adjusting the toilet, so as to be ready for 
the duties of day, need not be more than some 
tTKrenty or thirty minutes at the longest. 

When I speak of universal ablution, I would as 
a general thing except the hair. It injures the 
hair to wet it often. It takes out the oil, renders 
it coarse and bushy, and in various ways impairs 
its health and beauty. The brush and the comb 
are the ordipary instruments for cleansing the hair. 
Some only use a bru«h. This is wrong. It may 
not be necessary to use a comb in connection with 
the brush, every morning ; but in the course of a 
few days, in the case of every healthy head, there is 
more or less of a secretion called dandruff formed 
on the surface of the ctanium, which should be re- 
moved by a fine-tooth comb. The excitement of 
the comb upon the cuticle in connection with the 
cleansing process, h^s no despisable effect upon the 
important organ that lies beneath. It is said that 
sometimes the student, whose brain has become 
torpid from long neglect of this duty, on giving his 
head a thorough combing has been enabled to think 
again finely. 

The cold shower-bath is excellent. It is a most 
congenial and powerful tonic ; and when*you have 
become acctistomed to it, it is an agreeable method 
of ablution. It requires a little resolution at first ; 
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and in some instances the tonic is too great and 
produces a headache. This may be prevented by 
having the water at first slightly tepid, and thus 
becoming gradually inured to it in a cold state. 
Many people shower every morning as soon as they 
rise. It is the most expeditious method of luiver- 
sal ablution that can be taken. 

The warm bath is a luxury which should not be 
often indulged. Those who suffer themselves to 
go so long unwashed that warm water and soap 
become necessary, must of course resort to it, or 
submit to a worse alternative. The objections to 
the frequent use of the warm bath are, that it de- 
bilitates the system ; impairs the vitality of the 
skin, rendering it dry and inactive ; exposes one to 
take cold ; and in countries where it has been moit 
practiced, it has boon found to have a licentions 
tendency. For neat people in good health, it is 
unnecessary ; for invalids it has important uses. 

Swimming in the pure ocean, or in ponds and | 
rivers, besides affording the best of all ablutions, j 
is one of the purest, most healthful and delightful ' 
of sports. Every young man should, if practi- | 
cable, learn to swim. It may save his life ; it will 
doubtless add to his health and pleasure. The 
writer knows of two instances in which it has 
saved a man's life ; once on an occasion of his 
going off the ice into deep water, when skating 
backwards; at another time, when by a mis-step* 
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fall was made into a river, when none were present 
to afford aid. Nearly all the deaths by drowning 
might be prevented if children were taught to 
swim, and never to be afraid of water. 

Among the most important objects of attention 
in cleanliness are the teeth. They should be 
brushed with pure cold water after every meal^ 
and on retiring at night. If this does not suf- 
fice to keep them clean, brush them once in two 
or three days with a mixture of charcoal and 
Peruvian bark. An occasional use of fine char- 
coal will not wear down the enamel, and the 
bark will invigorate the gums. The latter may 
be used in a pure state constantly. Have noth- 
ing to do with the various dentifrices which 
you find in the shops. If you resort to them, 
there is more than an even chance that they will 
injure your teeth. Cleanliness of the teeth, besides 
preserving their soundness, tends also to keep the* 
breath sweet ; and what more desirable for your 
own convenience, but especially for that of your 
neighbors ? It is no despicable item of benevo- 
lence, always to have a sweet breath. 

Food. Almost any kind of food may ordinarily 
be used with safety, if taken in the proper time, 
manner, and quantity. Still there is a choice ; the 
more simple the food and simply prepared, the bet- 
ter it is for health. The following table exhibits 
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the proportion of nutriment in different articles of 
aliment, as ascertained b7 chemical analysis, «nd 
furnished in Dr. Alcott's ^ Teacher on the Human 
Constitution.' 

Lentiles, ninety-four per cent. ; pease, ninety- 
three percent. ; beans, from eighty-nine to ninety- 
two per cent. ; rice, ninety percent. ; wheat, eighty- 
five per cent. ; barley, eighty-three per cent. ; rye, 
eighty per cent. ; meat, upon an average, thirty-five 
per cent. ; potatoes, twenty-five per cent. ; beets, 
fourteen per cent. ; carrots, ten per cent. ; cabbage, 
seven per cent. ; greens, six per cent. ; turnips, four 
per cent. 

From the above table you perceive that bread, 
rice, beans, pease, &c. have more than twice the 
i^oorishment of flesh, more than three times lh« 
nourishment of potatoes, and more than ten times 
the nourishment of cabbage, turnips, &c. Now 
there is always danger of taking too much nourish- 
ment in a given quantity. From twenty-five to 
thirty or forty per cent of nourishment, is ordinari- 
ly as much as the system can well bear in the 
quantity taken at a full meal. Hence to make a 
full meal of bread or rice is not well. It should be 
diluted with the less nourishing vegetables. Of 
these potatoes are beyond comparison the best. 
Even then the more nourishing articles should be 
taken sparingly. Indeed, for men who do not 
labor, good mealy potatoes alone contain about the 
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right proportion of nourishment. A man may live 
3n these alone and enjoy the finest of health. 

In regard to flesh j you can educate your stomach 
to use it or not, as you please. It is more stimu- 
lating than a vegetable diet, and of course urges 
forward the vital forces faster. When a m^n is 
^customed to take meat with his dinner, a mess 
of clear vegetables thrown upon his stomach is 
very apt to prove heavy and oppressive ; it requires 
the stimulus of flesh. And when he is accus- 
tomed to only a vegetable diet, the use of meat 
produces a feverish action and an unpleasant sen- 
sation of heat through the system. When the 
stomach has long been accustomed to digest only 
vegetables, it does not well digest meat ; and when 
it has long been accustomed to the excitement of 
meat at a particular meal, it does not well digest 
vegetables at that meal without it. This is the 
reason why so many discard the idea of living 
upon a vegetable diet. They try it for a few meals, 
and conclude that it will never answer for them, 
however well it may do for others. Let them per- 
severe in it for a year. At the end of the first 
month they will probably feel weaker ; at the end 
of three months they will have lost some flesh, 
but will have regained about their usugj strength ; 
at the end of the year they will perhaps be accom- 
modated with as much flesh as they had at the 
beginning of it, and with as much or more strength. 

S9 
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If they had a constitutional or an unhealthy ten- 
dency to obesity, remoring the stimulus of fledi 
will help to abate it and keep down the quantity 
of flesh. On the other hand, persons of a very 
spare habit usually gain flesh after awhile upon a 
vegetable diet. 

The advocates for animal food maintain that its 
use is countenanced in the Bible ; that it has in all 
ages since the flood been more or less appropriated 
to the purposes of human aliment ; that it pro- 
motes digestion, and gives needed warmth and 
strength to the system ; that it is peculiarly grate- 
ful to the palate ; that man was constituted with 
an evident view to his being omniverous; and 
that to abandon it altogether is too radical and 
ultra. 

The advocates for an exclusive vegetable diet 
maintain, on the other hand, that the Bible was 
not given to teach us dietetics, but only religion; 
that we ought not to do wrong because the gen- 
erations before us have ; that a vegetable diet pro- 
duces purer and more healthy flesh than is pro- 
duced by animal food, and that we seldom see 
blotches or pimples upon the person of one who 
subsists upon vegetables ; that it tends to make 
the skin clear and beautiful, to sweeten the breath, 
preserve the teeth, give lustre to the eye, render 
the intellect more vigorous, and lengthen out life. 

Those who do not advocate the doctrine of uni- 
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versal and entire abstinence from flesh, but who 
would greatly diminish the quantity used, main- 
tain that sedentary people and some invalids should 
dispense with it, but that men engaged in active 
business or hard labor, and some invalids when 
their stomachs are reduced to a typhoid or inactive 
state, require the strength and stimulus of animal 
fibre. To this it is replied, that the more active 
can better resist and work off the bad effects of the 
stimulus of meat than the sedentary can, but that 
even they would do better without it, when accus- 
tomed to a pure vegetable diet ; and as for the ar- 
gument for the beneficial effects of animal food 
in the case of invalids, that it is a physiological 
and medical error. 

As I have no wish to influence your mind upon 
this question any farther than the simple truth may 
do it, I merely state the argument in brief as it 
stands on both sides, leaving you to decide for 
yourself. But as I am not to presume that many 
of my readers will conclude to abandon entirely 
-what are sometimes called the "flesh-pots of 
Egypt," I may venture a suggestion respecting an 
animal diet. Meat should be gently and thorough- 
ly cooked, so as to be made tender, and never 
scorched, or crisped, or rendered dry and tough. 
It should never be eaten more than once a day, 
usually at noon, and in small quantities, well di- 
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luted with vegetables. It is better to avoid git- 
vies ; or at any rate to have them very simple, and 
to use them sparingly. Never use but one kind of 
moat at a meal. The Jews have a good rule also, 
never to eat butter when they eat meat. 

The different kinds of meat as to simplicity, by 
which I mean the absence of stimulus, are as fol- 
lows — The most simple are wild birds ; next, ven- 
ison and mutton ; next, barn fowls ; next, fish and 
oysters ; next, salted pork, boiled and in small quan- 
tities ; next, veal and fresh pork ; next, beef, Ac. 
It is better, as a general rule, to take no dessert 
This rule is of special importance if you take 
much meat ; the stomach is then incapacitated to 
bear it. 

If you subsist upon a vegetable diet, you may 
indulge in a much freer use of pies, puddings, 
fruits, &c. But these too should be simple. In 
the multiplicity of ways of cooking potatoes, 
squashes, rice, sago, tapioca, Indian meal, flonr, 
macaroni, apples, pears, and numerous other vege- 
tables and fruits, together with good milk or cream, 
there is no difficulty in having a large variety and 
a delicious table furnished from a pure vegetable 
diet. I know in Boston two distinguished literary 
gentlemen, two medical gentlemen of the highest 
rank in their professions, and several merchants of 
various classes, some more active and some less, 
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i^ho have taken no animal food for more than two 
years, and their health has been constantly im* 
proving. 

I would only add upon this point, that it is very 
undesirable to contract notions, whims, and oddities 
about eating ;. or even to think very much about 
it. Adapt your food to your constitution, employ- 
ment, and situation ; eat prudently of some part of 
what is set before you, with a thankful heart ; live 
in a natural, rationa], common-sense way — and I 
think you will do pretty well as to this matter. 

It may not be superfluous to add, that it is 
well to spend a few moments before meals in un* 
bending and diverting the inind, and not to go 
to the table with it oppressed with care or intensely 
engaged in any study or business. The food 
should be eaten slowly and should be thoroughly 
masticated, in order that it may be perfectly per- 
meated by the solvent and gastric juices which are 
essential to digestion. 

Also agreeable company and conversation at ta- 
ble helps to promote digestion, and to give a 
healthy tone to the secretions. A meal taken in 
solitude, especially if the mind is in an unsocial or 
an oppressed mood, will not do you half the good 
that it would if taken in a cheerful and social man- 
ner. Hence Providence has constituted the social 
board ; and instead of ordaining that the husband 
should first take his own meal in selfish solitude, 
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and then the wife, and then the children if any- 
thing remains, as the heathen do, he has instructed 
them to come together around the same board, to 
participate socially of his gifts with happy hearts. 
''For thou shalt eat the labor of thine hands; 
happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. 
Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the sides of 
thine house ,* thy children like olive plants round 
about thy table.^' 

As to the quantity to be eaten, if a man is in 
perfect health, his appetite is the best guide. But 
the stomach is so frequently more or less in a mor- 
bid state, that this guide must be followed with 
some caution. Most people eat too much. When 
you have eaten so much as to feel oppressed, heavy, 
dull, you may know that you have transgressed. 
Be careful next time. People should always leave 
oflf eating at the point when they feel refreshed, 
and can go directly to their business or study, not 
only with unabated but with increased vigor and 
delight. How many almost spoil their afternoons 
by their dinners ! 

Drink. If you subsist upon a vegetable diet, 
you will require less drink than if you take much 
animal food. The former keeps the system cool 
and even in its temperament ; the latter tends to a 
febrile action, which creates thirst. Most people 
drink too much. A morbid thirst may be pro- 
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diicc3(l by over-drinking, as well as a morbid appe- 
tite by over-eating. 

The best drink beyond a question, both at meals 
and at all other times, is pure cold water. The 
water should be perfectly pure, fresh, and cold^ 
The colder the better j only take the less. It is 
best to use ice-water, if convenient, through the 
whole year. It should be takeu in small quanti- 
ties ; for it is quite a stimulant and a tonic, although 
of a kind which does not produce any reaction 
when taken with due moderation. Milk may be 
taken at meals in connection with water, if de- 
sired ; or a tumbler of pure milk may be substi- 
tuted for it to advantage. 

Coflfee and green tea are powerful narcotic stim- 
ulants and tend strongly to undermine the tone of 
the stomach, produce dyspepsia, induce dejection 
of spirits, affect the brain, &c. Like the little 
book in the apocalyptic vision, their primary ef- 
fect is highly delightful, but their secondary effect 
is sad. The same is true in a far more limited ex- 
tent of black tea. Chocolate and cocoa are a fine 
beverage, when taken weak and well diluted with 
milk, having the evil tendencies of tea and cofiee 
in a much slighter degree, though sometimes pro- 
ducing heaviness. Some take a dish of hot water 
seasoned with sugar and milk. This is a delicious 
cordial to those who love it, and probably the best 
of all drinks excepting pure water. But all warm 
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drinks tend to debilitate the stomach and impair 
digestion. If you should adopt the plan of taking 
with your meals only pure cold water or milk, you 
would in a short time acquire a simplicity and 
purity of taste, which would render it the most deli- 
cious of all drinks ; and you would find a reward 
also in a keener relish for your food^ and in more 
uniform health and spirits. A gentleman who 
abandoned entirely the use of coffee and tea three 
years since, observed a few days ago that he 
never till recently knew the luxury of piire cold 
water. 

If, however, you are accustomed to the use of 
tea and coffee, and are in good health, you will not 
probably be persuaded to relinquish them and em- 
bark in the cold water experiment. Be advised then 
to use ihem very sparingly. Take no more than 
one or two dishes at the most, well diluted with 
cream or milk. You may thus perhaps be able to 
indulge them without much if any injury. 

As lo wines, beers, cordials, cider, and all fer- 
mented and alcoholic drinks, the more intelligent 
physicians are agreed that it is best for health, as a 
general rule, to abstain entirely from their use. 

Tobacco is one of the most pernicious and filthy 
of all the weeds that grow upon the earth. To al- 
most and perhaps every person of an unvitiated 
taste, it is offensive in a high degree. It cannot be 
habitually used, in any form', without injury to 
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health ; nor often, without endangering a man's 
neatness, and in various ways rendering him a nuis- 
ance to those about him. 

Medicine. It is to be hoped and expected, that 
if you live according to the above directions you 
will enjoy perfect and constant health, so as sel- 
dom or never to require any medical treatment. 
Should your system at any time become a little 
deranged, you may generally effect a cure by omit- 
ting a meal or living lighter than usual for a few 
days. This gives the absorbents time to fetch up 
their arrears, and thus restore the lost balance in 
the system. 

But if your disease is of a serious character, and 
you are in doubt what to do, have immediate re- 
course to a scientific and skillful physician. Never 
trifle with your health by putting it in the power 
of ignorant quacks. You often hear a great noise 
about the wonderful cures of quacks ; but remem- 
ber that the dew and the rain, which most safely 
and effectually resuscitate the drooping vegetation, 
are silent and noiseless. It is characteristic of 
quacks that they have no modesty. The few in- 
stances of cure which they effect, or rather which 
take place in despite of them, are trumpted loudly ; 
while the scores and hundreds which they kill, are 
hid away in the earth and forgotten. 

The surgical and medical cure of the body, 
however, involves several departments, and a man 
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may have all necessary knowledge and skill in 
some one of them, without being a regularly edo- 
cated physician and surgeon in the largest sense. 
Thus a man may be a good dentist, or a good 
bone-setter and restorer of injured limbs, without 
having gone through with a full course of medical 
instruction. Such men are not quacks. They 
may have science and excellent skill as far as they 
profess or attempt. A quack is a man who pro- 
fesses beyond his knowledge, and sustains himsdf 
by empiricism and the credulity of the ignorant 
The same caution may be extended to all patent 
and quack medicines. No matter how large or 
long the list of names which recommend them; 
a prudent man will leave them to those who are 
willing to empiricise at the risk of their health and 
life. There are enough of such without the addi- 
tion of your name to the sorrowful list. It is the 
writer's humble opinion that the civil law ought 
not to place a patent upon any medicine, nor to al- 
low medicines of concealed ingredients to be sold. 
Let men speculate upon anything else, but when 
they come to do it at the expense of human life, 
it seems to be quite time to stop. The panaceas, 
catholicons, elixirs, hygean pills, &c. are annually 
committing their numerous victims to the grave. 
In many instances they afford a temporary relief; in 
some cases they do what is requisite to a cure. 
But this could always be done safer and better by 
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known and definite means. If you strike a knife 
at a man at /random, you may chance to open an 
abscess and e£fect a cure ; but no thanks to yon* 
It is a hazard which you have no right to run. 

The hygean pills, for instance, contain, as appears 
from analysis, one of the most powerful vegetable 
drastics, and some of them also a portion of mer- 
cury in its most active and corrosive form. The 
thorough evacuation of the Stomach and bowels 
which these produce, together with the specific 
action of the mercury upon the ductus choledocus 
and the liver, frequently affords the relief which 
the system requires ; but it is gained at a greater 
expense of the constitution than milder, but equally 
efficacious, means would secure ; and in the hap- 
hazard way in which these violent remedies are usu- 
ally taken, th^y are attended with much peril. Now 
why should you resort to uncertainties and perils? 
why play a game of chance to secure what can be 
secured, if at all, by known and definite means? 

More persons are injured by quack medicines 
than the public are aware of. The truth is, all 
who are benefitted by them are proud to proclaim 
it as a triumph of ignorance over science ; while 
those who are injured, incline through shame to 
conceal the . fact that they have resorted to these 
means. The writer will be pardoned for saying 
that he speaks here from personal knowledge. 
Having attended. somewhat to medicine, and hav- 
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ing been conversant with sick people, he has some- 
times heard the confession at last reluctantly made 
by them, that they had been secretly tampering 
with quack medicines. One young man whom he 
was called to visit, just escaped with his life and 
was disabled from business several months, from 
taking the hygean pills. It was a long time before 
the mortified young man would confess what he 
had been doing. His disease was nothing more 
than what a little fasting, with a simple pill or two, 
would have cured in twenty-four hours. 

Some people have a strong prejudice against 
mineral medicines, especially against mercury. 
This is unfounded. There is nothing in science 
which teaches that mineral medicines are not as 
friendly to the constitution as vegetable. It is a 
prejudice produced by quacks, who either do not 
know the truth on this subject, as is sometimes to 
be charitably presumed ; or as is to be feared, they 
more frequently do it for eflfect, aiming to impose 
upon the credulity of the ignorant. Indeed, in 
many of the very medicines addressed to this preju- 
dice, claiming to be purely vegetable, there are 
concealed mercurial preparations. Calomel and the 
blue-pill are among the kindest, safest, and most 
effectual of all medicines ; but these too, as well 
as the more active vegetable medicines, should be 
used with some science and caution. 

But ignorance and empiricism are by no means 
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confined to professed quacks. The path to the 
medical profession is so short and easy, that not a 
few men find their way into it who might be more 
useful in some other employment. And indeed 
the whole science of physiology and medicine is as 
yet so imperfectly understood, that the best of 
physicians sometimes err. Every person should 
endeavor by prudent habits of living, to keep his 
system in such a state as never to be obliged to 
resort to medical treatment. Wc read in the Gre- 
cian fables of a certain Scholasticos, who told the 
doctor he was ashamed to meet him, because he 
had never had occasion to employ him. It is to be 
desired that the reader may always have the same 
occasion to be afflicted with shame, whenever he 
meets the doctor. 

An apology is perhaps due from the writer, for 
saying so much upon the subject of health. It is 
found in the fact that so many young men become 
the victims of disease, and even go down to an 
early grave, through causes which might be easily 
prevented or removed by some precautionary knowl- 
edge upon this subject. 

Business. 

Every young man should look forward to some 
settled and permanent business. Even if he has 
property, he should still pursue some useful calling. 

90 
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It is one of the greatest calamities for any young 
man, to come forward into lite, depending for his 
subsistence upon an inherited patrimony, and trained 
to no particular profession, trade, or employmeDt. 

Preparation for successful business must ordina- 
rily be effected through a long course of previous 
discipline. Seldom can a man succeed well as a 
farmer, who has not devoted his early years to that 
employment. Not only so, his own hands must 
still continue to toil. What are sometimes called 
" gentlemen farmers," meaning b;^ the term men 
who undertake to be farmers and do nothing them- 
selves, usually make a very miserable business of it 

" He that by the plough would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive." 

The same is true of other callings. The mechanic 
or the merchant must usually devote from five to 
seven years in acquiring a practical knowledge of 
his business, before it is safe to venture into it upon 
his own wisdom and responsibility. It is an evil 
of the present day, that this course of preparation 
is too much curtailed and slighted. It is a fruitful 
occasion of failures. A young man with only two 
or three years' service as an apprentice, frequently 
considers himself fully competent to enter into 
business for himself ; but it often happens that 
scarcely as many more years pass, before he finds 
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fiimself in deep water, and begins to wish he had 
taken a longer and more thorough course of pre- 
paration. 

If you began service as an apprentice late in 
life, serve as a journeyman or clerk the longer. 
This is the way students do. If they do not be- 
gin preparation for college till twenty, they do not 
usually enter upon their professions till about 
thirty ; nor do they often abbreviate this course, 
without finding occasion to regret it afterwards- 
You had better act in the capacity of a clejk or a 
journeyman three years too long, than enter upon 
business one year, or even six months too soon. 
Be not impatient. Your harvest will be the riper 
and more abundant when it comes. There is no 
better way to make our future condition good, 
than to do present duty well. Learn your busi- 
ness perfectly, gain the entire confidence of your 
employer, secure what capital you can to com- 
mence with, follow the indications of providence, 
and eventually an opening will be made for you in 
the best time and manner. 

Having entered upon business, if you will allow 
the common expression, '• stick to it^ It is one of 
the best maxims in the world, " Every man to his 
trade." If you would not involve yourself in 
trouble, have nothing to do with investments and 
speculations foreign to your own calling. You 
may think to do it secretly, but it will be found 
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out ; public confidence in you will thus be im« 
paired, and it is a chance if you do not become 
embarrassed in your business and finally fail. You 
have sowed to the wind and must expect to reap 
the whirlwind. 

I am aware that in following this advice you 
will often have to resist very urgent solicitations, 
but I hope you will have firmness enough to doit; 
you will find your reward in the end. You will 
live to see those who do otherwise, tempest-tossed 
and driven to their " wit's end" upon a dark and 
squally sea, and perhaps foundered and lost, while 
you arc riding proudly into port, richly laden, under 
a full sail and a clear sky. 

Begin cautiously and advance slowly and surely. 
'^ Hfi that hastfJh to be rich hath an evil eye, and 
considereth not that poverty shall come upon him.'' 
Beware how you extend your business too far be- 
yond your means, and make no provision for 
those ^' trying times," which so frequently visit 
men in business in this age and country of change. 
If your profit is small, reduce your expenses ac- 
cordingly. It will be the better for you at last ; it 
is usually a misfortune to a young man to make 
money very fast and easy at first. 

Bg faithful to all your engagements. Be very 
careful in the first place not to promise what you 
cannot perform, and then to perform what you 
have promised. In this way you will eventually 
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secure the confidence of all who know you ; and 
nothing can be more important to your success and 
usefulness. 

Depend as much as possible upon your own re- 
sources. A small, snug business done principally 
upon your own means, is better than a large busi- 
ness done upon a hired capital. Make it a prom- 
inent point to be independent. It is dangerous to 
depend much upon the assistance of relatives and 
friends ; there are many such who will treat you 
kindly as long as you have no favors to solicit, but 
the moment you ask them for aid they will look 
askance at you. 

''Anything but cousins," said one man, and 
" Deliver me from my friends," said another, after 
having tried in vain to obtain expected aid from 
them. It is a curious fact, that relatives are some- 
times less inclined to assist each other than to 
assist a stranger. It frequently happens, that the 
rich relatives of a young man will do little or 
nothing to encourage and start him in business, 
will even turn a deaf ear to his most urgent solici- 
tations, when they are at the same time quite gen- 
erous towards other people and other objects. 

In analyzing the cause of this, we should proba- 
bly find it to be, first, that they suppose they shall 
get no credit for benevolence by simply helping a 
relative; secondly, they fear that if they assist 
him he will become their protege, that he will 

so* 
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learn to depend upon them, and that they will 
have to sustain him ; thirdly, they have less con&- 
dence in his success than in that of a stranger, be- 
cause they have known him from a child ; and 
finally, if he promises to do well, they may be a 
little jealous of him, lest he should some time or 
other vie with them or their children. This jeal- 
ousy of cousins and sometimes of brothers is very 
great, even while they are on the most loving 
terms of social intimacy. There are no other per- 
sons in the world, towards whom they are some- 
times so sharp and severe in money matters, as 
towards each other. 

Indeed you will not have been long in this cold 
and selfish world, before you will have found it to be 
a delicate and thankless task to solicit favors from 
ay\y source ; and to be your best way to confer all 
the benefits you can upon others, but to ask favors 
of none. Let your friends see that you can get 
along without their aid, then they will be most 
forward to assist you, and you will be most likely 
never to need their assistance. I know a young 
man who, after trying in vain to obtain assistance 
from a rich uncle and from other sources to set 
him up in business, at last resolved to ask no more 
favors, but to do the best he could without them. 
Having served two years longer as a clerk, he be- 
gan a very small business, which gradually ex- 
tended. Within two or three years more, the rich 
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uncle saw how things were going with him, and 
came forward of his own accord and offered to as- 
sist him to any amount ; but he declined receiving 
it. He is now a rich man, and is probably as 
well able to assist his uucle as his uncle is to as- 
sist him. Had he been set up in business and in- 
vested with a large capital, it would probs^bly have 
injured, perhaps have ruined him. It not unfre^ 
quently happens that a young man, put into busi- 
ness by his father or some other person and en- 
trusted with a large sum of money, within five 
years fails and becomes a poor man ; afterwards 
he sometimes sets out upon his own resources, and 
does well. 

As long as it is uncertain how a young man will 
succeed, men accustomed to look well to their mon- 
ey do not like to trust it in his hands ; when he has 
gained the point which ensures success, then he 
can do very well without it. 

There are instances, doubtless, in which a young 
man may be set up in business by rich acquaint- 
ances, under circumstances and with results advan- 
tageous to all parties. The above remarks respect 
only a somewhat general truth, intended to save 
those young men from discouragement who cannot 
obtain the sympathy and aid which they desire in 
getting started in business, and to induce them to 
go forward with prudence and perseverance, rely- 
ing upon their own resources. 
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One of the greatest afflictions of young mer- 
chants, and that which perhaps more thau any 
other occasions failures, is &acl debts. This falls 
more frequently upon young merchants than upon 
older ones, because they have not yet secured es- 
tablished and well-known customers, and have not 
teamed the prudence and sagacity which expe- 
rience alone teaches. It is occasioned in a great 
measure by too much eagerness to trade largely. 
They are too hungry. Like young fish, they bite 
at every bait which comes along ,- ^trhile the older 
ones are more coy. To avoid this danger, it seems 
desirable that a young man just entering upon 
business, should either be associated as a partner 
with some older and more experienced merchant ; 
or that he should take advice, and be more upon his 
guard respecting the men he trades with ; or that 
he should deal only on the principle of ready pay. 

Refinement and Politeness. 

All true refinement has its seat in the heart. It 
implies purity and benevolence of aflfection, to- 
gether with a lively and delicate sense of propri- 
ety. In this view it is a most amiable and desir- 
able accomplishment. It is a passport to good so- 
ciety and an important means of moral influence. 
It is essential to true politeness. 

It is confined to no one class or condition of so- 
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ciety. It may exist with more finish in the higher 
classes, but -we often see all the essential elements 
of it in the humblest walks of life. How fre- 
quently do you accost an individual in some ob- 
scure situation, with almost no artificial cultivation, 
who exhibits that simplicity, purity, benevolence, 
and instinctive propriety, which at once attracts 
your interest and engages your heart. It is like a 
diamond sparklihg in the sand. 

On the other hand, you sometimes find persons 
who have studied Chesterfield, taken lessons in 
the most finished schools, and long moved in the 
circles of fashion, who yet outrage every principle 
and feeling of genuine refinement. 

This remark is not intended however to set aside 
attention to the rules of good breeding. Every 
young man should make himself acquainted with 
those conventional rules of behavior, which obtain 
in the society in which he expects to move. The 
following particulars are believed to be essential to 
true Christian refinement and politeness. 

1. Purity of mind. A gross, sensual, vulgar 
mind will in various ways discover itself to a nice 
observer, even through the most studied arts of 
external politeness. Hypocrisy will occasionally 
unmask herself through some unguarded and spon- 
:aneous word, look, or action. "Out of the 
ibundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.'^ 
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Ilcncc a person of pure discriminating refinement, 
will often detect vulgarity even in the most refined 
and fashionable circles. 

2. Kind and social feeling. This implies a 
disposition to make all around you happy ; a stud- 
ied regard to their wants and comfort ; a delicate 
respect to their opinions; a tender sympathy in 
their sufferings ; a benevolent forgetfulness of self. 
" Be courteous." 

3. Attention to what others are saying to you. 
Scarcely anything is more impudent than to allow 
your thoughts to wander away, or to remain stupid 
and listless, while professing to listen to the con- j 
versation of a friend. You should hang upon his 
lips, and enter into the spirit of what he is saying. 
Show yourself to be edified and gratified with his 
remarks ; nothing can please him more. 

It is generally best, when a person is speaking 
directly to you, to fix your eye upon his, at least 
part of the time ; but it should be rather with a 
passive than with a piercing and scrutinizing look. 
You should give him the glistening and the kind- 
ling or the meek and subdued eye of the learner, 
and not the sharp and burning eye of the critic. 
Some people set it down as a sure mark of guilt, if 
you do not look them in the eye when they address 
you. This is an unkind presumption ; in many 
instances persons are prevented from doing it by 
mere bashfulness. 
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Becoming dignity. Good nature should 

r be let down to the character of simpering and 

T idiocy. A person who is " always upon 

' is very naturally suspected of a vacant 

here is a sobriety and self-respect, which 

.aracterize every person wh oexpects to 

any weight and influence in society. 

ugh out boisterously in company, espe- 

that of ladies. 

yourself gratified, pleased, delighted with 
worthy of it ; but do not deal in fulsome 
iscriminate adulation of everything and 
ly. 

3 all, never allow yourself to be made the 

n of company. Where there is a natural 

wit, fun, drollery, there is danger of this, 

.here is also a good share of self-respect and 

g common-sense. When once an individual 

uired a known reputation for any peculiarity, 

ery apt to cultivate that peculiarity, and to 

limself in it, till it spoils him. To none is 

mark more applicable than to the one under 

eration. Always remember that it is no 

duty to make sport for others, at the expense 

own character. 

Unaffected ease. Everything affected, stiff, art- 
repugnant to good taste and refinement. An 
ranee of unstudied, artless, easy simplicity is 
jf the most fascinating of all graces. If asso- 
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ciated with a pure, elevated and benevolent mind, 
it makes a character of ^ the highest finish. This 
is one of the most difficult graces to acquire and 
maintain, without degenerating to an unbecoming 
freedom and presumption of manner. While it is 
desirable to conduct towards your friends, and es- 
pecially those of your own age and rank, in an un- 
constrained, frank, open and cordial manner, beware 
also, if you would retain their friendship, that you 
always treat them with a delicate and respectful 
civility. 

" The man that hails you. Tom or Jack, 
And proves, by thumps upon your back, 

How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend, that one had need 

Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it." 

5. Neatness of person arid of dress. Remarks 
upon cleanliness have been made under another 
head, and need not be repeated. As social benev- 
olence is essential to true politeness, and as neat- 
ness is an important means of benevolence, no per- 
son can be regarded as a polite gentleman who does 
not keep his person neat. From the nature of his 
employment this may perhaps be impossible, while 
he is actually engaged in business, but in a country 
where the materials for cleansing are so abundant 
and cheap, there is scarcely an apology for his ap- 
pearing in society without being clean and comely 
in his person and dress. 
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This by no means implies that his dress shall be 
expensive* No matter how coarse and cheap it is ; 
if it has no rents in it, is neat and wholesome, and 
is as expensive as he ought to afford, it will never 
displease any truly refined taste. We frequently 
see very rich cloth made up and worn in that gaudy 
manner, which indicates the reverse of true refine* 
ment Simplicity of dress is as essential to the 
highest refinement, as is simplicity of manner. It 
is with dress as with style in composition ; that is 
the best which attracts least notice. As in the 
case of a valuable book, it is our object to see the 
thought and not the style ; so in the case of a friend, 
it is our object to see the person and not the dress. 

In selecting cloth, it is best for economy to go 
neither to the extremes of very fine nor very coarse. 
Be careful ^ to have your clothes so made as to fit 
well. It is a sad business to be obliged always to 
hold them on, or to hold them in place* It makes 
you appear embarrassed and awkward in company ; 
besides, a garment that does not set easy and right 
to the body, will not last so long as one that does. 
A bad tailor is poor economy. But do not have 
your clothes made too small ; very tight clothes 
will not last so long, do not appear so modest, and 
are injurious to health. 

The '' spare suit " should be tastefully folded as 
the tailor instructs, and put safely away from the 
dust, light, and dampness, to be carefully kept for 
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iHaiy!' AsMi'liiWmi wmaA,iili0v anM^iiitrfM^ 
il^hiMr «& of '4ftel^ that JrtliwAaslhnUiBlijiMattft 

the p^iiyl^jfeM/^telliliK^ '«to «|h«m}ofi4Amii ji 
You cflrt) hisiMIy V^otft^it algriebtt^pofibnoelagaiiist 
good breeding, that! Deedlesslyto injure or tannsh 
nice furniture. Many do this from ignorance, Of 
from undesigned inatteAtion to little. things. His 
hoped therefore that a somewhat minute apecifici- 
tion of particfdars will be pardoned. ■ ^ 

When you are about to enter a faouse/hefoie the 
person cotnes to the door j s^d that your feet an 
well cleaned. You will not of course enter! wiA 
dirt upon 'them ; and ft ia not the bestof bneeding 
to keep the porter waiting with: thi doior open, fer 
you to do what ought to have-feiBen! ddne:befoia U 
you ha\re over-shoes, leave thenfiiti th^ U>bbf or 
entry ; otherwise give yoiirfeet a secfond eleaning 
upon the mat, if one' is provided^. iWiietienecyol 
see a mat laid by the door, you ma^ be sure that 
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the good lady of the house wishes you to use it. 
If ydu have upon you an over-coat that is damp or 
dusty, leave that also in the entry; You will be 
likely to soil the furniture, if you wear it into the 
parlor and sit with it on. Your hat also, should be 
left in the entry, or else retained in your band after 
yon enter the parlor. Never put it down, opon the 
furniture. 

Do not put your hands upon the polished ma- 
hogany or marble ; their warmth and moisture will 
tarnish the lustre, and it is difficult to restore it. 
Neither draw your feet about obliquely, as though 
you would finish doing upon the carpet what ought 
to have been done upon the mat. By doing so, 
you bring the edges and the blacking of your boots 
in severe contact with the carpet and leave a foul 
spot there,- to the great grief of the fair hostess. 
A soil made in this way can frequently never be 
removed. 

Do not lean your head back against the wall ; 
you are liable to leave an impression there, which 
cannot be effaced till the whole room is painted or 
papered anew. Nor lean youc arms or hands upon 
the centre-table. Your coat is liable to dust or 
stain the cloth, or your hands to soil the marble. 
The centre-table was made to support the light and 
:he books, not to lounge upon. 

You will never of course be so rude as to spit 
ipoa the floor or: the carpet, but it is not the best 
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of manners even to spit in the fire. If yon late 
occasion to dispose of a saperfluoos quantity of die 
salivary secretion, it is in the better style to use 
your handkerchief. It is better still not to have 
the occasion. If a man lives properly and is in 
health, he never needs to spit ; no more saliva it 
secreted than nature demands. Indeed the whole 
business of hawking, homing, spitting, sneezing 
and blowing, especially in the parlor, partakes of 
indelicacy, and may be generally avoided by prop- 
erly chastising the organs engaged in it. 

Never sit with your chair tilted backwards on 
two legs. You are thereby in danger of manifdd 
calamities, such as indenting the floor, catting the 
carpet, breaking the chair, and getting a fall. Even 
if no apparent accident should happen, you may 
still seriously undermine the constitution of the 
chair by so unnatural and severe a trial of its j 
strength, and thus prepare the way for a disastrous 
failure under some of your more weighty succes- 
sors. 

Do not sit with your hands in your pocket ; that 
is vulgar. But then it is better than to be picking 
or tarnishing the furniture with them ; it is better 
still to let them rest quietly upon your person. 

If you examine the books, prints, &c. be carefal 
not to soil them. Never turn down a leaf ; never 
roll up a print or a pamphlet. It always tends to 
injure paper to roll it. Never put your fingers di- 
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rectly upon tho pictures ; their moisture will soon 
spoil their beauty. In a single sentence, leave 
everything After you in as nice order as you found 
it^ A careful attention to these rules on the part 
of all classes, would annually save many thou- 
sands of dollars in the article of furniture, dnd 
many more thousands of sighs and complaints, be* 
sides a vast deal of labor; Does not Christian be- 
nevolence then demand it ? 

Shaking hands has become an extensive custom 
among pohte people. It is an expressive and af- 
fectionate mode of salutation and of parting, but 
should be done in a proper manner. There is an 
affectionate and a refined, there is a cold and an 
awkward manner of shaking hands, as well as of 
doing other things. Many people obtain their first 
and most abidilfl^ impressions of a stranger, by his 
manner of performing this salutation. You must 
generally embrace the hand of a stranger with 
more reserve than that of an acquaintance, unless 
he is introduced by some esteemed friend ; whatr 
3ver familiar warmth of interest you then e^icpress, 
is for yonr friend's sake. But never receive the 
iand even of a stranger with coldness or sus- 
picion. Do it with a sincere though reserved cor- 
Jiality. 

/ But the hand of a well-known friend can hardly 
ye embraced with too much affection, provided 

31* 




rely feel it. Performed indiffereBtty' 
Hk* hldtferent poetry, worse than none. A 
H Bffalf sensibilities would tell you, Throw 
mA httD your band, or do not give it to me. To 
gtrc ft arid and akiggish hand, as though it were a 
iMk ; 01 to ^sent a straight and stiff brace of 
1^ learing the rest of the thankless task lo ba 
I 'UittrGly by your friend; or to afford oulyi 
1 ftagment of the hand, as though it were et* 
d too good to give — what sensible person will 
UHH^Tanfor such a gift as that? No. Gire yooi 
whoU'tiuid, and put your heart in it, or keep it lo 
y» m » lf . Yery much is indicated of a person'! 
iS&ftMon, by his manner of shaking bands. Jesl- 
MMf , coldness, envy, hatred ; fear, suspicion, con- 
tempt; cordiality, kindness, frankness, love— an 
•1) KioDgly expressed by the hand. It is the moA 
MnaitiTe and expressive of all the jAysical organ*; 
it is that which, more than any other, distinguisbei 
man fioin the brute. 

When you approach a person to shake handl 
with him, do not first look at year hand or give it 
B shake before you present it. Throw your kind' 
ling and gladdened eye right into his, and gin 
him your hand at once without any preliminary 
flourish. 

Your good sense will dictate that modi&cstun 
of conduct towards different classss, vhleh «9 
render it appropriate to their Twiow 4gM wl 
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lugs. Superiors in age or rank must be 
vith more deference than is due to equals. 
ii^|i» never to presume on their indulgence any 
ther than they invite us. We are never to un- 
dertake to give them instruction or advice, although 
we may sometimes modestly ask permission to 
waggesi a query or a caution. Inferiors should be 
treated with that condescending kindness, which 
will distance their fear and invite their confidence. 
But be careful that you do not manifest a con- 
sciousness of condescending ,* nothing is more pro- 
Toking than that, nothing more offensive to good 
taste and benevolence. 

A dignified, social intercourse with refined and 
intelligent female society, has a happy effect upon 
the character. It tends to soften down asperitiesi 
promote cheerfulness, refine the feelings, and to 
save a young man from vicious company. It 
should be more reserved than we generally allow 
with our own sex, but never more trifling. It is a 
mistake into which some young men fall, to sup- 
pose that females are incapable of being entertained 
by any other than the most light and trifling con- 
versation. They are usucdly quite as capable and 
as much disposed to converse sensibly, as are our 
own sex ; sometimes more so. Depend upon it 
they will soon mark you as either very silly or 
very impudent, and perhaps both, if all your con- 
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vcrsation with them is of a light and frothy duv- 
nctcr. 

It sficms to be forgotten by many men, thl 
sensible female love is founded in respect. Acol- 
livated lady must always respect a man, or she 
cannot love him. Ladies usually think more of 
talent and good sense than men do ; men are wont 
to be more attracted by beauty and by grace of 
manner. Hence ladies always despise a simpering, 
pretty man who treats them like dolls. They wish 
to see a man know something, and they wish to 
have him treat them as though they knew some- 
thing too. 

But then do not suppose that you are always to 
converse with them on nothing but grave subjects : 
and especially do not attempt to display to them 
your talent or learning. They will certainly make 
sj)ort of it when you have gone. They hare so 
much of shrewdness and wit, and they often use 
them so unmercifully, that if you deal with them 
in nothing but '^ little talk '' on the one hand, or 
attom])t to be very knowing on the other, for the 
one fault they will pity and despise you, and for the 
other they will make fun of you. Do you then 
ask how you may avoid these calamities ? I reply, 
by conversing with ladies just as you should with 
sensible individuals of your own sex. Do this, and 
every disrceet lady will give you at least her sin- 
cere respect — pei\v^.Y^tJ\o\^. 
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A Tery impcnrtant element of good*breeding in 
all your intercourse with society, but especially 
with ladies, is attention. Anticipate all their 
wants, and be ready and happy to wait upon them ; 
but be not troublesome, and be careful not to make 
yourself too cheap. It is better to do too little 
than too much. But there are two or three par* 
ticulars in which you cannot be too attentive ; — 
[f a lady is speaking, give her your whole attention. 
[f you ask her a question, wait for the answer, and 
let her see that you did not ask it just for the sake 
of talking, and because you had nothing else to say, 
[f you ask the favor of some music, beware that 

yoit do not wot her down to the instrument, and as 

soon as she begins to play turn away your atten- 
tion to something else, or fall to conversing with 
the company. Nothing can be more rude and pro- 
voking. If you did not love music, you should not 
have asked her ; or after you had asked her, on 
pretence of loving it, you should at least consent 
to punish yourself with hearing it, as an atonement 
for your hypocrisy. 

To bestow fulsome flattery upon a person to his 
face, betrays a want of delicacy ; not less so, rudely 
to rebuke his errors or mention his faults and not 
have a tender regard to his feelings, it is not im- 
proper, and may sometimes be very kind, to men- 
tion to an individual what yourself and others 
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man to say something .about himself; and when, 

with an evidently good intention, it is done idn 

honest and artless manner, no person of good seme 

will object to it. 

• It is very important to know how to condnet 
politely an epistolary correspondence. 

Letters of business should be as brief, pertioenf; 
and explicit as possible. It may well be consid- 
ered ill-mariners, to task a person to read over i 
whole sheet, to learn what ought to be expressed 
in a few lines. Be careful to say nothing irrele- 
vant to the subject, and to express your meaoiBg 
in the most definite and unequivocal language. Bi I 
careful to write out ^toper names fully and legibij; I 
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T^ery much depends upon them, and they cannot 
be ascertained by the connection as other words 
ean. I knetv an instance in which a gentleman 
received a letter from an individual, making some 
. important communications and inquiries, whose 
signature was so bad that it could not be decy* 
pliered, and . he could not, of course, reply to the 
letter. Weeks passed away, and he received an- 
. dCber letter from the same source, but was again 
. kk the same predicament. The writer of the let- 
, tear had at last to make a journey of nearly a 
, thousand miles, and he sustained a heavy loss be- 
sides ; all this just for not writing his name plainly, 
. I have known several somewhat similar instances. 
I i-epeat the caution then, make every letter of im- 
portant proper names perfectly full and distinct. 

Be sure to give men their titles. . If you have 
any doubt whether a title belongs to a gentleman 
to whom you are writing, it is safer to give than to 
-withhold it. Most men will sooner pardon, you 
for giving them too much honor, than for giving 
too little. Never use a Mr. in connection with a 
title ; the greater comprehends or supersedes the 
less. 

Letters of friendship may be as free, unceremo* 
nious, and desultory as you please, if only you 
write what will most interest and profit your friend. 
The style of epistolary correspondence approaches 
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nearest of all to that of conversation. It thooid 
be neat, easy, simple, lucid, free. The letten of 
Cowper aflford the best models in the English lan- 
guage. 

In the case of all letters excepting thow of 
friendship, and those in which you are doing bus- 
ness for the person addressed, so that he is the 
obliged man, be sure always to pay the po»iag9. 
Do the same if the letter is partly of friendship tai 
partly of business. When a man has inquiries or 
requests to make or favors to ask, ought he not to 
be considered as impolite, if he taxes the person 
addressed with his business and his postage too ? 

Games. 

All gaming for money, whether by cards, cheo, 
ballards, dice, ball-playing, horse-racing, lotteries, 
tcQ. it would be superfluous here to condemn. It 
is here taken for granted that no young man, who 
has self-respect and a sense of his moral accounta* 
bility, will ever engage in gambling. 

But there are some so called innocent games, 
which may claim a passing notice. A wise man 
once said, '^ When I was a child I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child ; bnt 
when I became a man I put away childish things." 
It is the misfortune of some men that they never 
learn to put away their childish things. There are 
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many pleasant little games which well become 
children, but it is difficult to find a game that is 
becoming in a man. 

The various games of cards, when no money is 
staked, are by some considered a harmless amuse- 
ment. But there is the same capital objection 
against this amusement, which lies against all oth- 
ers which do not improve the mind as well as ex- 
cite and interest it. Cards are also very bewitching^ 
80 that, when a fondness for them is acquired, they 
can hardly fail to waste time, dissipate the mind, and 
expel devotion. An habitual card-player is not or- 
dinarily, if ever, a growing, spiritual, and happy 
Christian. It is a good rule to engage in nothing, 
in respect to which we cannot sincerely invoke the 
divine blessing, that it may make us better and 
more useful. Cards have no tendency to do this ; 
their tendency is strongly against it. 
. Backgammon is a perfectly idle and senseless 
game. It neither implies or produces any exercise, 
knowledge, wit, wisdom, or skill. It is a game of 
mere chance, and is good for nothing but to amuse 
children and kill time. 

Checkers and its kindred games have some more 
sense, but it is a sense of no value. Neither the 
exercise, knowledge, or skill obtained by playing 
checkers, is of any advantage whatever, either to 
society or to the individual who plays. 

Chess is a much more profound game, but to 
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this also there are serions objections. It consumes 
much time, exhausts the mind, affords a mental 
discipline of very little if any value, and affords 
no exercise. It is a grea*: consamer of time and 
strength to no adequate profit. 

Billiards afford more exercise, but it is in the 
confinement of a room; and the game affords no 
intellectual or moral improvement. The same 
time spent in the open air, in walking, or riding, or 
chopping wood, would afford much more advan- 
tage both to mind and body. 

The balls and nine-pins have one advantage over 
all the above games ; they afford good exercise in 
the open air. If they could be separated from all 
bad associations and immoral tendencies, consid- 
ered merely as exercise, there seems to be no 
objection to them, provided a man could resort 
to nothing else that would answer his purpose bet- 
ter. The same may be said of playing ball, pitch- 
ing quoits, &c. 

It is a general truth, that those persons who are 
good at games are good at nothing else. Generally 
speaking, good gamesters are miserable and useless 
characters. And when we consider how many 
other methods of exercise there are, quite as effec- 
tual and far better ; the fact that games have little 
or no tendency to improve the mind, but rather the 
reverse ; the numerous methods of recreation to 1 
which resoYl ma7\>^\v^^^^VvviK<io elevate and im- \ 
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prove the mind ; the consequent waste of time, in 
gaming, which might be spent in acquiring valuable 
knowledge ; and the known positive tendency of 
games to immorality and vice — remains there a 
doubt whether it is not best to dismiss them ? 

Enteutunments. 

On a previous page it was remarked that Provi- 
dence has ordained the domestic board. We are 
also instructed in the Scriptures by the same au- 
thority, sometimes to extend the domestic table 
and comprehend others as objects of hospitality, 
besides our own family. Hospitable entertain- 
ments are therefore Christian and right, when they 
are neither so costly, nor luxurious, nor frequent, 
nor prolonged, as to transcend the limit at which 
.they cease to promote social virtue, and begin to 
tend to dissipation. 

There is some difference of opinion in regard to 
the propriety of evening parties, but when their 
character is defined, probably most Christians will 
agree. When conducted upon Christian principles, 
they are beneficial ; when conducted upon unchris- 
tian principles, they are productive of great evil. 
It would perhaps be presumptive in the writer to 
undertake to draw the exact line of demarkatiou, 
but some general discrimination would run thus : 
Parties regulated upon Christian principles should 
be only occasional, and never frequent ; the time 
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should be spent in exchanging tokens of affection, 
forming new acquaintances, and becoming more 
interested in those previously known, conversing 
upon the various subjects of religion, literature, 
science, politics, improvements, passing events, &c., 
or in attending to exhibitions of art and of music; 
the style of dress should be characterized by sim- 
plicity, neatness, and modesty, such as is indicated 
by purity and refinement of taste, and not designed 
or suited to foster a fondness for display, or to pro- 
voke emulation; the refreshments, if any are served, 
should be few in kind, and adapted to the real pm- 
pose of refreshing the company for the higher ser- 
vices and pleasures of the occasion, and to this end 
also should be received sparingly, if at all ; the 
guests should retire at an early hour, so as to attend 
to their duties at home, and go to their rest little 
if any behind their usual time, that they may 
realize no ill effects on the ensuing day ; and the 
result of the whole upon those who attend should 
be favorable to the growth of intelligence, virtue, 
influence, and usefulness. 

The particular arguments for such parties are, that 
they promote acquaintance and kind feeling; that 
they polish, soften, and refine the character ; are an 
expeditious and economical method of entertaining 
friends; bring various minds into agreeable con- 
tact, and thus create unity of knowledge and sen- I 
timent ; ptevervX. xi\owVl\sVv ^.vvsterities, wear down : 
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the rough edges and selfish corners of individual- 
ity, and produce a sympathy and community of 
interest ; recreate both the miud and the body, and 
afford happiness and usefulness. 

Parties conducted upon unchristian principles, 
are those in which people go at a late hour, when 
they ought to be going to bed ; in which the time 
is spent principally in gratifying '' the lusts of the 
flesh and the lusts of the eye and the pride of 
life," in empty and frivolous conversation or mer- 
riment, in eating and drinking to the injury of 
health and morals, perhaps also in dancing and 
waltzing at the expense of dignity and becoming 
delicacy ; in which dress is carried to those ex- 
tremes of fashion and expense, which both indicate 
and foster a grovelling ambition for personal dish 
play, together with rivalry, jealousy, envy, and 
sometimes excite impure desires, especially in those 
vrho stimulate generously with wines and cordials; 
in which the entertainment participates of the same 
character, adapted to be a display of pride or ambi- 
tion, to provoke emulation, to gratify those whose 
object is to indulge the lusts of the flesh, to '^eat 
and drink with the drunken," rather than to af- 
ford a refreshment to those who attend for the 
higher purposes of social intercourse and friend- 
ship; at which the guests stay to a late hour, 
turning night into day and day into night ; and of 
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which the whole result is of course unfavorable to 
health, virtue, religion, usefulness, and happiness. 

The particular points of evil in such parties are, 
that they break in upon regular hours, and disturb 
domestic arrangements ; are an extravagant and 
wicked expense of money, which is needed for be- 
nevolent purposes ; provoke a spirit of vain ambi- 
tion and rivalry among neighbors ; encourage sen- 
suality, enfeeble the intellect, and displace refined 
virtuous sensibility ; are detrimental to health, m 
well as morals, and lay the foundation for many 
consumptions among females ; unfit the mind for 
religious devotion, and tend to the annihilation of 
all true religion. 

Parties of the former description, therefore, a 
young man may find it for his advantage and use- 
fulness to attend occasionally ; parties of the latter 
description, never. 

It may be said to be difficult always to know, to 
which of these classes particular parties are to be 
assigned. This is true. The line of demarkation 
between the "heavenly-minded" and the *• earthly- 
minded," is not so broad and fair as it should be. 
There is a perpetual tendency among the former to 
lower themselves down to the world, to ape the 
fashions and follies of those who have no portion 
above. Still there is a general distinction between 
them, pretty well defined and understood in so- 
ciety ; and these few hints may serve in some 
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humble measure to guide those who would act 
upon Christian principles, both in giving and at- 
tending social entertainments. 

Some think that because parties are so frequently 
perverted and made an occasion of evil, it is best 
to abandon them altogether. This is an erroneous 
mode of reasoning. Every good thing is liable to 
abuse. Mankind are not to be reclaimed from evil 
by radical, wholesale, and sweeping exterminations. 
Rather are we to practice upon the discriminating 
principles of that gospel which separates the chaff 
from the wheat, which retains the good and casts 
only the bad away ; which teaches us to " use the 
world as not abusing it." 

The tendency among Christians to conform to 
the va,in and the fashionable, especially in the ar- 
ticles of dress, entertainments, parties, &c., is deeply 
lo be lamented, and deserves bold and severe, but 
kind rebuke ; for many do it through a mistake of 
judgment, many from kind and good motives, sup- 
posing it needful and right. It is believed that 
most Christians, when they have clear and definite 
knowledge of their duty on this subject, are cheer- 
ful and glad to do it. They do not think half so 
much of the fashions and pleasures of the world, as 
most irreligious people suppose they do ; their sweet- 
est and choicest happiness lies high above them ; 
and wherein they seem to conform to the world, it is 
because they suppose it necessary in order to pro- 
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mote an acquninlance, friendship, and influeace 
willi thoir fellow-men, witli a view to do them 
giioil, and lo discharge towards them the duties of 
Christian hospilaljty and social kindness. Thai 
Chrislian charity which " hopeth all things," would 
make us wry slow to condemn those who act boa 
such motives as these, even tliotigU their judgment 
might ditTer from ours ; aiid we should never foi- 
get thai ft diDerence of education, society, and cii- 
cumstances, has much to do in forming a person's 
judgment. 

The rules of politeness at au entertainment or 
party, are the same as at otlier times, and need noi 
be repeated. When you enter the room, address 
yourself first to the lady and gentleman of the 
house, hut do not retain them long at first ; p*as 
away and give place tp others. Hold do ddo by 
the button for a long time to make him listen to 
what you have lo eay, unless it is sooMthing of 
special importance, for the time is short and |ve- 
cious ; he may wish to speak with many others, 
and it would be ill-manners in him not to heat yon 
through. 

You will do well to listen as much as poBuble 
to the conrersatioo of the more intelligent jndirid- 
ualf) present ; it is a fine opportunity to acquire 
from them valuable informatioa, and to learn maaf 
excellent hints. Always put yourself mainly is 
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the attitude of a learner, but endeavor also, when 
among your equals, to communicate something in- 
teresting and instructive as well as to receive. 

If a table is spread, which it is to be hoped will 
not often be done, do not crowd hastily around it 
and commence the work of devastation, before the 
fair eyes have had a chance to see it. This is rude 
and unkind, though not so intended. Ladies 
always wish to see the order and arrangement of 
the table, before anything is disturbed. You are 
mistaken if you suppose they are more anxious to 
be served with a dish, than to have a sight of the 
table. They are usually more desirous to see than 
to eat. But then when their eyes are well satis- 
fied, you may serve them with a dish too, and 
thus afford them the pleasure of both. 

Never make it an occasion of feasting. This is 
not the design of a party. It is justly considered 
gross and vulgar in young men, and is certainly 
injurious to their health, to partake at that hour 
of articles which should at any time be taken 
sparingly, as if they came to gratify their appe- 
tites or satisfy the demands of hunger. Many 
gentlemen take nothing. It may be refreshing to 
take something, like a morsel of ice-cream or a 
glass of lemonade, but beyond this it is better to 
refrain than to partake ; and it is better still, and 
more truly genteel, if nothing further is provided. 
Retire at an i^arly hour, so as not to leave any cus- 
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tomary duties unperformed, nor to encroach upon 
the usual hours of rest. 

You will further consider that it is only occa- 
sionally that you cannot spend an hour better than 
at a party, even when it is conducted upon Chris- 
tian principles ; and you will of course never allow 
it to interfere with or displace other and more im- 
portant objects. 

It is hoped that the above remarks will not be 
deemed trifling, or accused of bestowing too much 
importance upon a small or doubtful matter. As 
most of my young readers will doubtless some- 
times have occasion to be at entertainments of 
some kind, it seems desirable both for their com- 
fort and respectability, that they should be enabled 
to demean themselves in the most Christian and 
becoming manner. 

Marriage. 

The matrimonial covenant is an ordinance of 
Heaven. Immediately after the creation of man, 
'^ the Lord God said, It is not good that man should 
be alone ; I will make him an help-meet for him." 
The domestic constitution is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Christianity, and is essential to the 
elevation and happiness of our race. 

Every young man should therefore if possible 
contemplate being married. It is a Christian duty 
as well as privilege, to have a companion to share 
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with you the responsibilities, interests and enjoy- 
ments of life. If a man is in circumstances to be 
married, he is usually less useful to society, and 
perhaps always less happy, for remaining in the 
single state. That he '^ may be perfect and en- 
tire, wanting nothing," he must haye a wife. 

When a man lives single beyond the proper 
time for being married, there is a prevalent sus- 
picion among ladies that he is addicted to vice. I 
do not know but this is a little severe ; for there 
are some bachelors of unquestionable virtue. But 
that there is foundation for a general suspicion of 
this sort, will hardly be questioned ; and the 
vicious tendencies of celibacy, in communities, are 
very generally known and acknowledged. 

The time for marrying, after the period indi- 
cated by nature has arrived, must of course vary 
somewhat with circumstances. As a general rule, 
early marriages are desirable ; but then they should 
be under one of two conditions, either that of prop- 
erty, inherited or already made, adequate to the 
usual expense, or that of simplicity and frugality 
in the style of living, sufficient to reduce the ex- 
pense within the present earnings. The latter is 
always the best. It is the happiest and most vir- 
tuous state of society, in which the husband and 
wife set out early together, make their property 
together, and with perfect sympathy of soul grad- 
uate all their expenses, plans, calculations and de- 
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siresy with reference to their present means, and to 
their future and common interest. 

Nothing delights me more than to enter the neat 
little tenement of the young couple who ha?e, 
within perhaps two or three years, without any le- 
sources but their own knowledge and industry, 
joined heart and hand, engaging to share together 
the responsibilities, duties, interests, trials aod 
pleasures of life. The industrious wife is cheer- 
fully employing her own hands in her domestic 
duties, putting her house in order, or mending her 
husband's clothes, or preparing the dinner, while 
perhaps the little darling sits prattling upon the 
floor or lies sleeping in the cradle, and everythiDg 
seems preparing to welcome the happiest of hus- 
bands and of fathers, when he shall come home 
from his toil to enjoy the sweets of his little para- 
dise. This is true domestic pleasure, the " only 
bliss that has survived the fall.'' Health, con- 
tentment, love, abundance, and bright prospects 
are all there. 

But it has become a prevailing sentiment, that 
a man must acquire his fortune before he marries; 
that the wife must have no sympathy or share 
with him in the pursuit of it, in which most of the 
pleasure truly consists ; and that young married 
people must set out with as large and expensive an 
establishment, as is becoming those who have been 
wedded for twenty years. 
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This is very unhappy. It fills the community 
with bachelors who are wailing to make their for- 
tunes, endangering virtue and promoting vice ; it 
mistakes the true economy and design of the do- 
mestic constitution ; and it promotes idleness and 
inefficiency among females, who are expecting to 
be taken up by a fortune and passively sustained, 
without any care or concern on their part ; — and 
thus many a modern wife becomes, as a gentle- 
man once remarked, not a " help meet,^^ but only a 
help eat. 

There is another unpleasant evil attending this, 
especially as it bears rather severely on the fair 
sex. When bachelors have made their fortunes, 
and become some forty or fifty years old, they do 
not usually take wives of their own age, but they 
then abandon those with whom they have hitherto 
dissociated, requite all the pleasure which their so- 
ciety has afforded them with utter neglect ; they 
then select out for their companions the young and 
blooming, and thus leave to their fate a numerous 
class of worthy maidens. 

Great disparity of age in matrimony is sin evil 
in various particulars ; and what is more unnatural, 
than to see a young miss wedded to a man old 
enough to be her father ? He ought to have sense 
enough to know, that unless she is an eccentric 
character, she never married him for love ; and 
she ought also to know, that in consenting to mar- 

03 
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ry him, she in all probability coDsented to make 
herself a wretched slave — to put herself in the 
power of a man who had already expended his 
first and warmest love upon others ; and who, hy 
his superior age, his matiured habits of pleasing 
himself and of having his own way, and the self- 
importance which property gives, was well quali- 
fied to act the part of the tyrant, rather than that 
of the husband. 

If a young man has property, he may of course 
marry at the suitable age, and adopt the style of 
living which is justified by his means. But if he 
is destitute of property, he has three alternatives, 
and he can take his choice between them. Se- 
lecting a prudent and industrious person for his 
wife, he may marry young and live in the style of 
simplicity adapted to his income ; or he can wait 
till he has acquired a property, so as to be able to 
support a family in the more modern and fashion- 
able style ; or he can marry at any rate, launch 
fearlessly out into all the expenses of a fashionable 
establishment, and run his chance of bringing his 
wife and children to want. The first is the best ; 
the second is next ; the third is bad enough. 

In regard to the qualifications for a good wife, a 
discreet young man would probably look for some- 
thing like the following. 

1. Good disposition. Nothing can be more es- 
sential to domestic happiness than this. ,' Wo to 
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that man who has a fretful, irritable, fault-finding, / 
ungrateful, ill-natured wife. But few men, unless 
strongly fortified with Christian principle, can abide 
the trial. How many, aft6r long struggling to . 
please their wives and finding it impossible, have 
lost their ambition, given up in despair, and turned 
away to the cup of death and the abodes of vice ! 

You will not, of course, judge of her disposition 
by her conduct towards yow, while receiving your 
attentions ; but it is generally pretty well known 
by her intimate acquaintances, especially by her 
teachers. 

2. Do7neslic virtues. No young woman is fit to 
be married, till she has learned how to keep house. 
It is as much of an imposition for parents to put 
oflF their daughter for a wife, before she has learned 
Ihe domestic virtues, as it would be for a medical 
3r a clerical body, to put oflf upon the community 
a man for a doctor or a minister, who had not 
learned his profession. 

It is not maintained that the wife must of course 
go habitually into the kitchen, and do the work 
there herself; but she ought always to know how 
to do it. She cannot know without some experi- 
ence. 

Every mother ought to teach her daughter prac- 
tically how to keep her house in order, how to 
make bread and do all kinds of cooking ; how to 
economize, so as to make a little go a great way ; 
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how to spread an air of neatness and comfort oYei 
her household ; how to make her husband's shirts, 
and mend his clothes — in a word, how to be a 
good housekeeper. Then if she has no domestics, 
she can make her family happy without them ; if 
she has domestics, she can effectually teach them 
how to do things as they ought to be done, and 
make them obey her. She can then direct her do- 
mestic affairs and be mistress of her own house ; 
which, sad to say, too many now-a-days are not. 
Domestics soon ascertain whether their mistress 
knows how to do things ; and if she does not, they 
have her in their power, and almost always take 
advantage of it. 

I am aware that this will be considered by not a 
few a very old fashion and vulgar doctrine ; but it 
is difficult to forget the good old times, when we 
had such excellent bread, so little trouble about do- 
mestics, and so much real domestic comfort, be- 
cause our mothers were so vulgar as not to have 
learned that there is abetter and more genteel way 
than the Bible teaches — when they really sup- 
posed it an essential characteristic of a good and 
accomplished wife, that it should be said of her, 
^* She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children 
arise up and call her blessed ; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her. Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all.'' 
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Seek a wife then of domestic virtues, if you 
would know domestic happiness, or be able to live 
well within your means. You may generally, not 
always, know the habits of the daughter in this 
respect by knowing those of the mother: there 
are, also other and surer ways of ascertaining them. 
But notwithstanding your utmost sagacity and vig- 
ilance, you may possibly get caught. I know a 
man who was very sure that he would never marry 
a lady, till his own eyes had actually seen her make 
a loaf of bread, who after all married a person, 
it was said, who could not cook him a dinner to 
save his life, or even darn her own stockings. 

But the domestic virtues need not by any means 
preclude the highest and most accomplished edu- 
cation. . Some of the most intelligent, refined, and 
finished ladies in our land, have been the most ex- 
cellent housekeepers. 

8. Good sense and intelligence. The intellect 
of the wife is usually taken as a representation of 
her husband's taste and judgment. How corro- 
ding then must it be to him, always to feel in jeop- 
ardy of being exposed by her weakness, or morti- 
fied by her indiscretion, or interrupted by her im- 
pertinence, or disgraced by her vanity or presump- 
tion. 

The intellect of the mother is also intimately 
connected with that of her children ; more so, it is 
said by physiologists, than that of the father. It 

as* 
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its way more or less into his own mind, and at 
length induce him to act in many instances with | 
weakness and indiscretion. 

The parties allied in matrimony are intimate 
companions for life ; how important then to your 
usefulness and happiness, that your wife should 
possess a mind adequate to interest, aid, elevate, 
and improve you. The degree of her mental cul- 
tivation, should be graduated in some measure by 
your own. A man of a highly cultivated mind 
must have a wife of a highly cultivated mind, or 
she will not be a suitable companion for him. If 
you have a taste for music and the fine arts, it will 
greatly add to your own happiness, qs well as to 
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the means of rendering your home attractive to 
your family and inviting to your friends, to possess 
these accomplishments in your wife. 

There is no surer way of ascertaining the men- 
tal character of a lady, than through her teachers^ 
provided they are impartial and intelligent individ- 
uals. 

4. Agreeable person and good health. Too 
much importance is usually attached to beauty. 
Yet it has alivays had its admirers, and always will 
have them. Whatever is truly beautiful in nature 
or in art, will ever attract admiration and excite 
pleasure. 

It is always desirable, therefore, that the person 
of your companion should be such as to please 
your eye, such as you will never be tired of be- 
holding ,* but beyond this, the external appearance 
is of little importance. The love that is produced 
by mere external beauty is gross, sensual, and of 
short duration. The intellect and the heart must 
ever afford both the occasion and the object of all 
genuine and abiding love. If you are a man of 
any sense you will soon become disgusted with 
even the finest exterior, if it is found to be asso- 
ciated with a weak mind and a bad disposition. 
Rarely, if ever, is a permanently happy match 
formed upon the mere principles of external beauty. 
Besides, how soon does the fairest flower fade ! 
How frequently do the most beautiful girls make 
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the ugliest women. It is not to be expected that 
many of my readers will pay much attention to 
this remark. There are some things which never 
will be learned but by experience, of which this is 
clearly one. 

I shall venture, however to repeat the remark, 
with the presumption that the reader will some 
time or other acknowledge its truth, that connected 
with gracefulness of form and manner, it is the ex- 
pression of intelligence, animation, and benignUji, 
which to a truly cultivated and good mind, ulti- 
mately constitutes the essential element of beauty. 

The importance of a good constitution and of 
health in the person to be your companion for life, 
both to yourself and to your children, is so ob- 
vious as only to require to be mentioned. 

5. Neatness, One of the most indispensable of 
all the female virtues, especially in an individual 
sustaining the relation of wife, mother, and house- 
keeper. Many a man has been mortified, humbled, 
broken down, and ruined, by having a slattern for 
his wife. It is very seldom that a husband be- 
comes intemperate or vicious, when his wife is 
thoroughly neat and tidy in her person and house. 
As long as she is inviting and tasteful in her ap- 
pearance, carefully retains the attractions of her 
maidenhood, serves him with sweet and wholesome 
food, and diffuses an air of purity and comfort 
about her, it is hardly in any husband not already 
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brutalized by vice, to stray from the paradise which 
she creates in search of happiness. 

In addition to the sacrifice of personal comfort, 
how mortifying, how afflictive, when a man would 
receive and entertain his friends, to feel that it is 
rather a punishment than a pleasure to them, rather 
a penance than a privilege, to be welcomed to his 
hospitalities. Yet this is precisely the condition of 
many an unfortunate husband. It is one for which 
there is no remedy. It may be among the physical 
possibilities for a slattern to become after she is 
married, a neat lady, but I never knew or heard of 
such a regeneration. It often happens that a neat 
wife contrives to improve her husband's neatness ; 
but it almost or quite never happens, that the hus- 
band improves that of his wife. His only alterna- 
tive is to conform to her, which in fact by degrees 
he usually does, or to be tormented all his days. 
It adds to his affliction that he can never speak of 
it, never obtain any sympathy ; silent as the grave, 
he must endure it alone. 

There is no necessity for your making so bad a 
blunder. A very little discrimination and inquiry 
may certify you respecting the habits of any young 
lady in this particular ; and if she is not neat be- 
fore she is married, you may be sure she never will 
be ; if she is neat then, she will probably always 
continue to be so, although instances of degeneracy 
are not wholly wanting. 
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6. Sympathy in your calling. Nothing con- 
tributes more to sustain a man and to urge him for- 
ward in the duties of his calling, than the lively 
sympathies of his wife. If she discovers a pleas- 
ure and a pride in his employment and his success, 
if she gives him her cheering support in his trials, 
if she enters with warm and lively interest into the 



very objects which most engage his own heart, 
is rendered more than doubly strong and happy. 

Whatever his employment be, she must have 
that sympathising spirit which will adopt it as soon 
as she is married, and /ore it for his sake. I re- 
cently heard a lady, whose husband is the owner 
of a large manufactory, on which he has bestowed 
much time and interest, incidentally remark that 
nothing affords her so much pleasure as to visit the 
establishment ; that she frequently spends whole 
hours with the greatest delight, in examining the 
beauty of its machinery, and the elegance and re- 
sults of its operation. Now I will venture to say 
that this greatly adds to her husband's happiness. 

It is always a proud and happy moment for the 
devoted husband, when the eyes of her for whom 
he so much lives and labors, gaze with delight upon 
what his hands have wrought, or his mind con- 
ceived. It is strange that so many wives are in- 
sensible to this fact. 

Now unless a lady has lively sympathies, she 
cannot enter into the spirit of this idea ; she will 
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never think it is not quite as well to let her hus- 
band toil on alone, without even being once 
cheered with perceiving that she appreciates his 
labor and takes pleasure in it ; and the consequence 
must almost inevitably be, that his affection to- 
wards her and his care for her esteem will abate, 
and he will at length punish her by seeking his 
sympathy and happiness from some other source. 

Make it a primary object, therefore, if you would 
taste the sweets of domestic happiness, to seek for 
your wife a person of a lively and sympathising 
spirit. Depend upon it no beauty of person or 
grace of manner, or learning, or wit, will ever atone 
for the absence of this. Without this, you will 
not long love her with a full heart ; and with this, 
even in the absence of many other desirable qual- 
ities, you can hardly fail lo love her with a con- 
stant and growing affection. 

7. Religion. Of all the virtues that can adorn 
a wife, this is transcendently the most important. 
An irreligious young man once said to me, " I 
make no pretensions to religion myself, but I 
would much prefer a religious wife." He discov- 
ered good sense in the remark, but I would never 
advise a pious lady to marry an irreligious man. 

It is truly surprising, that in a world of so many 
excellent females any man in his sober senses, and 
especially a Christian, should ever think of taking 
up with an irreUgious person for his wife. ^^ Be ye 
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not unequally yoked together with unbelievers; 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with m- 
rightousness ? and what communion hath light 
with darkness ? and what concord hath Christ 
with Belial ?" 

Alas ! for that Christian who has a vain, earthly, 
ambitious, fashionable wife. She will clip the 
wings of his devotion ; she will pull down his 
spirit from the skies, if indeed it was ever there; 
she will make the family altar an unwelcome place 
to him ; she will, despite of him and unperceived 
by him, infuse the moral deadness of her own heart 
into his ; she will sadly impair and perhaps utterly 
destroy his usefulness as a Christian ; she will 
never let him rest, till she has moulded his religion 
into a shape that will gratify her worldliness, aud 
has demonstrated to all beholders the utter folly of 
ever being wedded to irreligion, with a view to ef^ 
fecting its subsequent regeneration. And if he at 
last succeeds, after an almost useless life and many 
sorrows, just to escape from perdition, which it is to 
be feared few such do, he will come off better than 
he has reason to expect. 

If a man is already united in marriage to an ir- 
religious person, he must of course endure it ; but 
let him never fail to consider this his greatest 
source of danger. Let him pray constantly aud 
set a double watch against the least approach to 
her irreligion. While treating her with the utmost 
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tenderness, let him still never follow her a step in 
her conformity to the world, but give her the only 
alternative to abide with him or go alone ; and 
let him never cease to hold it among his greatest 
of all desires and efforts, to secure her conversion to 
Christ. 

But it is not enough that your wife should be 
merely Christian, in some low or indifferent sense. 
If you would know the sweetest of domestic bliss, 
and secure your own highest usefulness and glory, 
her piety must be of an eminently pure and ele- 
vated character. Her heart must be bathed in 
Heaven. She must be richly imbued with that 
unearthly, sweet, contented, amiable, benevolent 
spirit of her Saviour, which by frequent com* 
munion with God has learned to look away from 
this world, and to bear you above all its vexations 
and disappointments ; which will relieve you of 
one of the greatest of all anxieties, by making you 
feel that whatever ills may betide you in this 
changing world, they cannot destroy the happiness 
of your wife, cannot clothe her sunny face with 
either frowns or sorrows, cannot in the least dis- 
turb the heaven-born serenity of her spirit. O, 
what a treasure is such a wife ! 

When you come in from the dust and heat of 
business, almost distracted with care and anxiety ; 
when you look around upon your little ones, and 
perhaps forgetting the Master you serve, begin to 

S4 
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indulge solicitnde for their temporal necessities, ere 
you are aware she will steal you away from earth, 
gather you some sweets and roses from the celestial 
paradise, and enable you to return tb your caies 
with other hopes and with renewed vigor. 

Above all things then, if you have any regard to 
your temporal peace as well as to your everlasting 
happiness, let elevated, consistent, well-formed 
piety be the essential character of her who is to be 
the chosen companion of your bosom. But re- 
member that to be worthy of such a companion, 
you must yourself possess the same character. 

Let no regard to money, have place among the 
motives which determine your choice. It is doubt- 
ful whether ever a man married for money, who 
did not or will not see cause to regret it. This is 
too sacred an institution to be debased, with im- 
punity, by such sordid motives. Not only does the 
law of God most sacredly guard it against them, 
but even public sentiment is so wakeful and jeal- 
ous to protect the sacredness of this institution, 
that the community are always ready to suspect 
the man who weds an heiress ; and it is only by 
most convincing demonstrations in his subsequent 
conduct, that he can persuade them of the integrity 
of his motives, and induce them to look upon him 
with the same respect they would if he had mar- 
ried a destitute person. 
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Still rich ladies must have husbands, and of 
course somebody must marry them. If all the 
other qualifications pertain to a lady, and a gentle- 
man really loves her, the simple objection that she 
has some fifty or a hundred or two thousand dol- 
lars, would not probably in most cases be insur- 
mountable. 

If you should ever have occasion to surmount 
such an objection, which it is rather to be hoped you 
will not, your best way will be, never to have any 
thing to do with your wife's property. Let it be 
secured to her in law before you are married, that 
you may never bear the reproach of wasting her 
estate or living upon her interest. 

Beware that you never trifle with female aflFec- 
tions ; you can hardly do anything more base and 
wicked. Be careful never to awaken any reasona- 
ble supposition of your having designs, unless you 
really have them and mean to execute them. The 
female heart is highly susceptible, easily prepared 
for disappointment, and when disappointed the 
wound strikes deep. Many, many a female of the 
finest mould has been ruined by the base trifling of 
a pretended lover. 

It is better for your own safety also, that all 

your intercourse with a lady before your mind is 

. fully made up, should be of such a nature as not 

lo awaken the least suspicion. Then her condu(;t 
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is more unconstrained and artless ; you can study 
her mind and character better ; you can make yoor 
inquiries of others, and obtain honest answers. 

Having made your choice and obtained the ob- 
ject of your desire, let it be your ambition that 
both she and those who gave her to you, may eyer 
find increasing cause to rejoice in the union. Con- 
sider how great and sacred the gift, those parents 
have bestowed — a beloved daughter ! One long 
and fondly cherished, dear to them as their own 
souls, they have entrusted to your fidelity for life. 
What trust like this ? Seldom have I been called 
to solemnize a marriage, when I have not seen the 
glistening tear moisten the father's eye, or the 
trickling drops upon the mother's and the sister's 
cheeks. 

Nor is it strange. How uncertain are even the 
brightest prospects of earth ! Who shall lift the 
veil, and reveal the future history of that darling 
child and sister? Will he remember his vow? 
Will he prove a kind and faithful husband ? Will 
he lead her tenderly and gently over the rugged 
paths of earth, to that bright world ? Will he be 
father, and mother, and brother, and sister, and 
home, all that she forsakes for him, unto her ? Or 
will he ? But I forbear. 

No. Not a suspicion is entertained. When the 
parents give him their daughter, they give him 
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their hearts. Still, nature will have her yearnings. 
. and despite of all their love and confidence, a wave 
of emotion will roll over them, when they think 
of yielding up their child forever into the hands 
of another. Turn back that wave, convert those 
tears into redoubled joy, by so conducting in all 
future time, as that they shall see they have not 
lost a daughter, but gained a son. 

CONCLUSION. 

In concluding this work, I would offer to the 
young reader a few thoughts respecting what may 
be called the Christian balance of hind. This 
is of very great importance to your permanent and 
greatest usefulness. So many conflicting schemes 
and interests as there are in the world, urged for- 
ward with such an impulse, every young Chris- 
tian is liable to have his mind jostled and thrown 
oflF its balance ; and thus to become eccentric, un- 
sound in his judgment, one-sided. This state of 
mind is sometimes the less controllable, from the 
very fact of its being under a religious impulse ; 
since for this reason it becomes a matter of con- 
science, perhaps a supposed excellence of char- 
acter. 

All good men will agree that the great object of 
our existence is to glorify God and enjoy him for- 
ever ; that it is our duty to give up this world and 
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all idolatrous attachments from our hearts, and to 
lake God for our supreme portion and King ; to join 
ourselves to Christ and his cause, trusting in his 
grace, and endeavoring to advance his kingdom. 

But respecting the best means of promoting re- 
ligion, respecting the particular things to be done, 
there have ever been some differences of opinion ; 
and if I mistake not, in the present modes of ope- 
ration, there is some tendency to increase them. 

Let a man fix his eye strongly on some one spe- 
cific form of evil or sin to be removed, or of sup- 
posed good to be done, let him perhaps converse, 
write or lecture constantly upon it, and it will at 
length fill his mental vision and absorb his interest. 
Let a family take a periodical exclusively devoted 
to some one object, let this constitute the most of 
their transient reading, and they will finally come 
into the same state of mind. 

Now I am not objecting to having particular 
persons set apart to particular objects. I believe 
that to some extent the principle of the division of 
labor demands it. Much less would I object to 
the natural operation of that law of mind, which 
gives to a man a deep and peculiar interest in any 
particular good object which he has espoused. I 
love to see it. It argues sincerity. It is one of 
the essential means of accomplishing the world's 
renovation. But two cautionary rules are neces- 
sary, only two, the observance of which will 
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always carry my young reader safely, and preserve 
his mental balance. 

Should you ever become absorbed in any one 
good object, you have in the first place only to re- 
member this law of mind which I have stated, and 
to consider that there are many others too, who 
have their particular objects, which they consider 
of as much importance as you do yours. It is said 
that in England some men spend their Uves, ope- 
rating upon no larger an object than the head of a 
pin. If they have a becoming zeal and fidelity in 
their calling, that object engages their thoughts 
and absorbs their secular interest more than all the 
other aflfairs of the kingdom. Yet if they have 
common sense and a very slight knowledge of the 
world, they know very well that there are other 
objects besides the head of a pin, and if they are 
aware of this law of mind to which I have alluded, 
they know that other men view their respective 
objects in some measure as they do theirs. So 
that a man may even adopt the head of a pin for 
his object, and still preserve the integrity and bal- 
ance of his mind, if he will only remember what 
the human mind is. 

In the second place, considering the different po- 
sitions occupied by different minds, if you cannot 
in a moment make others see your object just as 
you do, you must not grow impatient and begin to 
denounce them. Perhaps at the very moment be- 
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fore you begin to denounce, they are straining their 
eyes with all their might to see as you do ; but no 
sooner do you exhibit the impatient and denuncia- 
tory spirit, than their eyes are instantly closed 
against you forever, and your mind loses its moral 
balance and becomes tilted over upon one side. 
Now this calamity may always be avoided, by your 
faithfully exercising '^ the meekness and gentleness 
of Christy 

These then are the two rules for preserving the 
Christian balance of mind, and may they be writ- 
ten indelibly upon the soul of every young man 
in the nation, especially every one who embarks in 
the glorious enterprise of doing good to mankind. 

1. Alwats consider the known nature and 
tendencies of the human mind. 

2. Always cherish the spirit of Christ. 
Observe these rules, and if your object is good 

and worthy, no matter how absorbed and zealous 
you are in it ; the more so the better. Your zeal 
will be "according to knowledge," you will be 
a discreet and safe man, you will have the con- 
fidence of wise and judicious Christians, and they 
will love and honor you the more, the more you 
love your object and "magnify your office." 

Such is the character of very many of the ex- 
cellent men, who are acting their parts nobly in the 
different subordinate, but important departments of 
Christian enterprise. And why may not such be 
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the character of all ? It is not in the writer's heart 
to find fault with any man who is endeavoring to 
do good, much less to impeach his motives ; but if 
some of those who are '^ zealously affected alway 
in a good thing" were more observant of these 
plain common-sense rules of the gospel, it is per- 
haps not too strong to say that it would be better 
for them, and for their objects too. 

There is perhaps no time when a man's mind, to 
use a sailor's phrase, is in greater danger of being 
^' capsized,^^ than when he has got hold of some 
new object. As soon as he has employed his 
thoughts upon it just long enough to take it fully 
into his mind, before he has had time to regulate 
his first impulse or judgment by a recurrence to 
other objects, and while yet under the peculiar ex- 
citement produced by novelty, he is very liable to 
lose his right balance. 

This truth will be found to have a striking ex- 
emplification in the case of those who take^ hold 
of some new object aside from their customary 
vocation. Wondering why themselves and all 
the world have been blind and dead till that mo- 
ment, they are very apt to say and do extravagant 
things, and thus to place themselves in a position 
unfavorable to their future usefulness. A little 
caution on this point, may not therefore be wholly 
out of place. 



I 
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I havo said that in regard to the great ultimate 
object for which we ought to live, all good men 
are agreed. It may also be added, that in regard 
to some of the first and most essential means of 
promoting that object, they cannot very widely 
differ. For the advantage of my young reader, it 
may not be unsuitable here to specify these, in the 
language which the writer had occasion to employ 
in another work on Social and Civil Duties. I 

The means ordained by God and set forth in the 
gospel, for healing the moral maladies of the world, 
impose upon every man certain primary duties, 
whose object and order of supremacy are as fol- 
lows. 

1. To God. Every man is first to secure his 
own heart to his Creator and Redeemer ; with his 
character and government he is to become well ac- 
quainted ; he is to maintain vital and constant 
communion with him, ever cherishing the senti- 
ment, " Whom have I in Heaven but thee, and 
there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee.'' 
He is to become personally interested in the Sa- 
viour, to learn who he is, what he has done, what 
he intends to do ; and to commit himself to his 
grace and guidance. No duty can be tantamount 
to this. Even a life passed in enterprises impor- | 
tant to others, but in neglect of this duty, will 
encounter the fatal rebuke of him who kept the 
vineyard of others, but neglected his own. 
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2. 71? the Church. No corenaat is more sacred 
and binding than that which unites a member to 
this body. Beware then that in an age of nu- 
merous associations, none be allowed to divide 
your affections with the church. Better a thou- 
sand times that all other associations be scattered 
to the winds, than that they be suffered to inter- 
fere with your relation here. Here should ever 
be found the green spot, the garden of sweet spices, 
the delightful abode of Christian sympathies, the 
admiration and joy of the earth ; so that all men 
shall exclaim, " Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. As 
the dews of Heaven, and as the dews that de- 
scended upon the mountains of Zion ; for there the 
Lord commanded his blessing even life forever." 

3. To the conversion of men to Christ. So es- 
sential is this, that almost nothing is done till this 
is done. When you persuade a man to become 
temperate, you do well ; when you persuade him 
to become a Christian, you do better. This ought 
ye to do, and not to leave the other undone. It 
may not be of infinite moment that a man should 
belong to this or that party, or that he should era- . 
brace this or that political creed ; that he should 
become a Christian, iscertainly of infinite moment. 
Are not some in danger of spending their zeal, in 
converting men to almost everything else b(lt>JQi^_ 
gion ? We must return and hold faot t9 
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mary duty, or the great wheel on which the salva- 
tion of the world turns will cease to move, and all 
the subordinate wheels of Christian enterprise will 
eventually stop. 

4. To the instnimentalities for evangelizing 
the world. It is the duty of every man to lend his 
sustaining aid to the preaching of the gospel, to 
the cause of Bibles, Missions, Tracts, Sabbath 
Schools, and the entire system of means requisite 
for obeying that last broad command of the risen 
Saviour, " Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature." 

These are the primary and indispensable duties 
of every man — the great generic means of dis- 
placing all sin, and of promoting both the religious 
and secular welfare of our race. Nothing is right- 
ly done, in the Christian sense, excepting as these 
take the lead. Let these be well done, and all the 
rest will then follow with the right spirit and man- 
ner. Let the primary and the subordinate duties 
of Christianity thus ever hold their proper places, 
and be wisely united ; so will the Christian balance 
of mind be preserved in the church, the true Chris- 
tian spirit be nourished there, and the renovation 
of the world most surely and speedily be hastened. 
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